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CHRISTMAS PRESENTs 


AND 


NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 





FOR ALL WHO COURT THE 


GAY AND FESTIVE SCENES, 


'S MACASSAR OLL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation 
the ot poses st tamer and beautifier beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6a., and 2s, : 


WLAND’S KALYDOR, for imparting 4 radiant bloom to the Complexion, and a softness 
and Scheu to the Skin, and for eradicating cutaneous defects. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 


WLAND’'S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, for giving a Pearl-like Whiteness to the 
suit Feaseanes to the Breath, and for strengthening the Gums. Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 
DR. ROBERT’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND 


Is confidently recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for Wounds of 
description, Scalds, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions, Burns, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, &. Sold in pots, 
1s, 13d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s, each. Also his 


PILULAS ANTISCROPHULZ, 


Confirmed by Sixty years’ experience to be one of the best Alterative Medicines ever offered to the public, 
They form a mild nas superior Family Aperient, that may be taken at all times without confinement or change 
of diet. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d.. 4s. 6d., 11s.. and 22s. each. 





Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Bzacu ano Bargnrcort, Bridport; by the London Houses; and retail 
by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER 


TO THE SOFA SOLS QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE. 
For fine, neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished papers, 
Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-Finz Pornts. 
FOR GENERAL USE. 
Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168,604. In Fivg Pornts, 


FOR BOLD FREE WRITING. 
Nos, 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Mzsprum Pornts. 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING. 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Meprum and Broap Pornts. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING. 
No. 263, In Exrra-Fing and Five Pornrts, No. 810. New Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Fig Pornts. Small Barrel, No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 


FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No, 382. 


u Four-hole : No. 
The Public Pen, No. 292, : ° 0.208. 


» » With Bead, No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


















WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 

At the Manufactory, Victoria cana a Street, and at 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
ohn Street, New York; 

And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depét, 37, Gracechurch Street, B.C. 
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In the next number of © Tempre Bar” M: igazine will be commenced a New Novel by the Author of 


** Lady Audley’ s Secret,” entitled 


BIRDS OF PREY 


Also will be commenced in *‘ TempLE Bar” for January 


NOT AN ANGEL 


By W. G. WILLS 
Author of “* The Wife’s Evidence,” ‘David Chantrey,” &c. 
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VINTAGE WINE COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF SPANISH AND OTHER WINES, 


Poe Soe . 




















Per Doz, SEE ‘ Per Doz 

: Xeres Comida Sherry, Golden 18s. a a ey (No.1). , 20s, 

Ditto ditto, Pale ; 20s. 300 ine old Bottled . baited i 

; ar 

; High-class Amontillados, from 44s. | OPINIONS | superior Champagne P 39 
CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, CHAM- wheat Fine Old COGNAC, LIQUEURS, ang 
PAGNES, &c. of celebrated growths. PRESS. SPIRITS, &c. of all kinds 


MS 


14, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON 


(FOUR DOORS SOUTH OF NEW OXFORD STREET), 


THE VINTAGE ALMANAC, Price-List & Testimonials, sent Post-free. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
UDGED BY THE IMMENSE DEMAND, this Universal Remedy now stands first 


J in public favour and confidence ; this result has been acquired by the test of fifty years’ experience. These 
Lozenges may be found on sale in every British Colony, and throughout India and China they have been 
hizhly esteemed wherever introduced, For COUGHS, ASTHMA, and all affections of the Throat and Chest, 
tlley are the most agreeable and efficacious remedy. Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1d. and Tins, 2s. ad, 
4s. Sd., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kratina, Chemist, &ec., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retaii by 


ail Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the world, 
aa ' Ag aa a TY I vr 7 ~“ . + » , aaa ak ta aie ’ 
| JOLLOW AY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Heattu anp Beauty.—Holloway’s 
grand specifics alone are required to prevent or conquer all internal or external diseases. They cleause, 
cool, soothe, and heal ;,iey remove all obstructions ; they contain nothing noxious, and cannot do harm. 














WARNERS KOH-I-NOOR LAMPS, 


WITH 


IMPROVED PATENT BURNERS, 


Give a Light superior to, are more Economical, and less likely 
to get out of repair than MODERATORS ; 


BURN MORE STEADILY THAN GAS, 


With a BRIGHMTER~a PURER FLAME, without 
DELETERIOUS EFFECT. 
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They are more easily trimmed than any other Lamp with 
similar Burner. 


DRAWINGS OF VARIOUS PATTERNS, 


In Bronze and Bohemian Glass, may be seen and obtained 
of any Lamp Dealer, 
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J. WARNER and SONS, LONDON, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
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MRS. SMACKLEBURY’S LODGERS. 





By THE AUTHOR OF “ ASKERDALE Park.” 





CHAPTER I. 
CHALFONT. 


Every young lady or gentleman who 
has got beyond “ England and Wales” in 
the geography-books, knows that ‘ Chal- 
font is a very handsome and populous 
city, and one of the chief towns in the 
beautiful county of Westland.” 

Chalfont gives—or rather helps to 
give—his title to a bishop. It has its 
old town reposing in the valley, and its 
new town climbing the sheltering hills, 
which temper the roughness of its win- 
ters. It has its mineral waters, bubbling 
hot from the soil, to which (in more 
senses than one) it is indebted for its 
name. Art and nature have combined 
to make Chalfont what in all likelihood 
she will ever remain, one of the choice 
places of our island. Still she is not 
what once she was, Other cities dis- 
dain to survive their empire, and cease 
almost at once to reign and to exist. 
Chalfont is not another Palmyra. There 
is a difference between a dethroned queen 
and a queen-dowager. The fate of Chal- 
fout is rather represented by the latter 
condition. -The faded matrons and 
withered spinsters whom you meet in 
ts terraces and squares (looking as if all 
the colour had run out of their cheeks 
into their bonnets), are very types of the 
eity, in which, especially during the win- 
a they are wont so thickly to congre- 
gate, 

it is at Chalfont, and likewise in the 
winter, that we start on the commence- 
ment of the following story. The year 
(L think) was 1843. At’all events, I 
know that the day was a Sunday, some- 
Where in the middle of January, and that 
the hour was one in the afternoon ; that 
church after church, chapel after chapel 
Were disgorging their congregations, and 
0 from no chapel or churel was the 
ig stream rushing more thickly than 
ie a new place of worship which stood 
i Builliant-street, and was called the Ade- 


laide Chapel. 


a Adelaide Chapel, be it known, was 
¢ catch, not a dissenting chapel. egy 
urther tee Gif they shoug 






needed at all) we will for the present pass 
over in silence. 

There was, as I said, a very large com- 
pany leaving its doors. And what was 
more noticeable still, instead of breaking 
up into narrower and narrower streams, 
like a river emptying itself by a multitude 
of mouths, the main stream resolved itself 
into a lake devoid of outlet. To drop all 
metaphor, the great bulk of the congre- 
gation fixed themselves into a group of 
groups in front of the edifice they had 
quitted. 

“ Wonderful! Amazing! Beyond any- 
thing I could ever have imagined !” 

* Well, until now I never knew what 
preaching was!” 

“ Forty-three minutes! Why, it didn’t 
seem so much as ten.” 

“T shall never go anywhere else as long 
as I can hear that man. I wish the rector 
were here when we say so.” 

“Ah! I wish he could have been in- 
side to hear the sermon.” 

“No, no,no! Old Mudgeon! Why, 
he’d have been so jealous that he’d have 
choked himself, or gone howling mad 
there and then, and there’d have been a 
row in church, and the sermon stopped In 
the middle. It’s well he couldn’t hear. 
He’ll hear of it soon enough, and I hope 
he’ll very much like it.” . 

“Come, Sir William, you’re not going 
to say that I’ve brought you here for 
nothing. Now, has he been over- 
praised ?” 

‘This last remark (the reader may dis- 
tribute the rest according to his fancy) 


was addressed to a little elderly man, far 


the shabbiest of all the company now 
gathered together on the pavement. 
“Sir William! Who would have 
thought it ?? was the exclamation which 
started to the lips of all who heard the 


question asked. 
But there was no room for doubting 


the reality of the title. 

People with sham titles go not about 
shabbily attired. Besides, though “Sir 
William” was a stranger, the lady his 
companion was known by name and by 
o a large proportion of the gen- 
Chalfont. Miss ~— Mar- 
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tin, all were well aware, would never link 
her arm within a shabby coat-sleeve un- 
less she knew the wearer’s real position 
to be in very decided contradiction to his 
outward appearance. And Sir William 
Ripley was in very truth a wealthy and 
well-descended baronet, whose large es- 
tates lay mostly in the county of Easter- 
shire. 

Miss Martin was connected with one 
or two good families in the same county, 
Sir William was an old family friend, but 
no relation at all. Nor (with whatever 
hopes she might once have mocked her- 
self) did she now look ever to bind him 
to her by any faster bond than friendship. 
She acknowledged to fifty ; she was sixty, 
and she looked seventy. 

She had asked him whether his experi- 
ence of the morning’s discourse had dis- 
appointed him. He answered— 

“The sermon? It was more than a 
sermon !—it was a miracle! I sat side 
by side with Miss Martin, and actually 
thought of something else !” 

“ Come, come, Sir William! now really 
this isn’t the place for talking nonsense.” 

“Isn't it? Then take my arm and let 
us go to some other place; that is 
Yes, the man is worth hearing.” (They 
were walking apart from the main stream 
of the foot passengers.) ‘‘ When you 
and I, my dearest Miss Theo, are man 
and wife, which will come to pass when 
I’ve sown my wild oats and got to years 
of discretion, why, we'll live at Chalfont 
half the year, and come here regularly 
every Sunday. It’ll be a refreshing sight 
for Mr. Fitzgerald (that’s his name, is it 
not ?) to see us walk in, heading a rising 
family; the footman behind us with a 
large bag of gilt prayer-books.” 

“Oh, you gocd-for-nothing monster ! 
I’m sure any lady who waits for your 
years of discretion may just as well take 
a nun’s vow at once. You'll not catch 
me marrying you until for one thing you 
put on a decent hat and coat. You make 
me quite ashamed to walk with you, you 
do, upon my word.” 

‘““Nonsense! nobody knows me 
here.” 

“But when you come to Eastminster 
you're just as bad.” 

‘‘Eastminster! Why, there everybody 
knows me.” 

“Well, Sir William, I declare to good- 
ness when we went in this morning the 
pew-opener stared at you as if she 
doubted whether she ought to admit you. 
And it’s my belief if I hadn’t been there 
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you'd have been left to find a seat wher 
’ 
ou could.’ ; 

“Then I’m happy to owe my admission 
to Miss Martin. With her on my arm |] 
hope, when the time comes, to edge ny 
way into a much better place.” sili 

“Now, now, Sir William, don’t be 
profane—ha, ha!—or you’ll force me to 
call a cab and go the rest of the way by 
myself.” 

“ Well, Miss Theo, never did I feel less 
inclined for profaneness in my whole life. 
I shall go and hear Fitzgerald again in 
the evening.” 

“Well, it’s a great step towards your 
reformation to get you twice to church 
on a Sunday, you wicked man. And[ 
know, though you’re never tired of sneer. 
ing at ‘ popular preachers,’ you’re better 
pleased with Mr. Fitzgerald than you 
think proper to confess.” 

* Nay, my fair friend, I do think proper 
to say that [ am pleased with him. My 
quarrel with popular preachers of the 
common type is, not that they are popu- 
lar, but that they owe that popularity, as 
quacks owe their large practice, to ‘the 
fool multitude.’ ” 

“But, my dear Sir William, I never 
before heard you praise any preacher.” 

‘No; the ‘ popular preacher,’ what 
with novels, newspapers, and magazines, 
has been quizzed quite enough, I wish 
some satirist would but take in hand the 
unpopular preacher,” said Sir V illiam, 
who could talk sense as well as nonsense. 
“T know many look on me as an infidel, 
because I so seldom go to church. I do 
assure you, my dear Miss Martin, when 
I came home from abroad (where you 
know I lived some years) and took pos- 
session of my property, I meant in that, 
as in all things, to set a good example as 
a country gentleman. But I found that 
to go to church was to submit myself to 
a weekly dose of—ha! ha! avery weakly 
mixture—‘ Discourses’ which made me 
blush (they were so dull and trivial) were 
delivered in a tone which would have 
spoilt the most eloquent sermon ever 
imagined. I’m a deal better acquainted 
with the insides of churches than most 
of my friends imagine ; and I know that 
Dingleby Church (my church, you know), 
is not worse off than a good half o! the 
churches in England. As to the prayel 
why, most parsons that I ever hear 
read them as if on purpose to disgust 
you. If I were an infidel, if I were the 
church-hating Radical those stupid Tories 
account me, I could wish for no better 





Ts 


allies re the ‘popular preachers’ of 
sugiand. 

~— with sundry other remarks to the 
like elfect, the lady and gentleman conti. 
nued their walk to the boarding-house 
which they graced by their society. 

In the evening they revisited the Ade- 

laide Chapel, on this occasion proceeding 
together in a carriage; and the evening 
sermon fully sustained the reputation al- 
ready achieved by the new preacher. And 
the Rev. Cornelius Fitzgerald awoke on 
Monday morning to find himself a famous 
Wiai. 
Ile had come, a week or two before, on 
trial. It was a proprietary chapel, and 
its owner had looked out for a preacher 
who could secure a large congregation 
aud a consequent profit. 

Not to weary you with details, I will 
only relate that, after the brilliant suc- 
cess achieved by the candidate, Mr. 
Sterling, the proprietor was glad to 
conclude an arrangement at once. 

Before another Sunday the preacher, 
whose eloquence had startled Chaltont, 
was duly appointed minister of Adelaide 
Chapel, with a clear eight hundred for his 
annual salary, and the é:¢e of Chalfont 
all thronging to hear him. 

The rector, Mr. Mudgeon, who whined 
through his dreary manuscript every 
Sunday, hated all who could draw a better 
congregation than his own; and “ hesi- 
tated dislike” of Cornelius as being 
“much too theatrical.” Indeed, his 
scruples were only overcome by large ad- 
Vantages conceded to himself. 

A large “poor district” was taken 
from the parish church and attached to 
tle Adelaide Chapel. For the work ne- 
cessitated by these arrangements a curate 
Was appoited, so as to leave Fitzgerald 
with nothing to do but to preach. Some 
silly people thought greatly to add to his 
lame by reporting that, “ uatil he got 
iuto the pulpit, he never knew what he 
Was going to say.” They were as wrong 
ll lact as In sentiment. It was just be- 
Cause he laboured so hard at-his sermons 
that they appeared so natural and so 
Casy. He was so good a workman that 
all rubbish and litter, such as might be- 
tray his toil, were swept and smoothed 
away. He had little in common with 
vulgar herd of clerical adventurers 
" “ Come to us, as he came, from Ire- 

And very quickly, with the best so- 
tt of Chalfont filling his chapel, he 
‘Ouuted into such a position as an arch- 
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bishopric might hardly have tempted 
him to relinquish. 

As you will more fully ascertain by- 
and-by, he came to Chalfont a single but 
an engaged man. He consulted Mr. 
Sterling as to finding lodgings in which 
to reside during the few remaining mouths 
of his bachelor life. ~ 

Mr. Sterling (who was a banker) knew 
that one of his principal clerks had a 
very handsome set of rooms to let on his 
first floor; and that the clerk’s wife 
would not be regardless of the honour 
accruing to her house should it contain 
the man whose newly-burnished fame was 
hourly growing in its brightness. 

So, on the very day after the memorable 
Sunday, Mr. Fitzgerald knocked at the 
door of No. 22, Salamanca Terrace, and 
was informed that the lodgings were still 
disengaved. 

This was told him by Mrs. Smacklebury 
herself. Mrs. Smacklebury (the clerk’s 
wife, you know,) moreover said how great 
would be her satisfaction in letting the 
rooms to a gentleman ‘whom every 
one already counted as a prophet.” 

This compliment was the more to be 
valued, inasmuch as Mrs. Smacklebury 
was by no means a universal flatterer. 
A glance at her face—a face more hand- 
some than pleasing—told you thus far 
as plainly as ten years of intimacy could 
have done. And Mr. Smacklebury could 
have testified that he most assuredly 
was “no prophet” in the eyes of his 
wife. 

She was dressed in her Sunday silk in 
honour of the interview, which Mr. Ster- 
ling had warned her to expect. She wore 
purple, a colour which becomes not one 
woman ina myriad. Some said that the 
richer colour she wore on her clieeks 
was paint. Kind advocates, defending her 
from the charge, would say—‘ No, she 
only drank.” But I believe both accu- 
sations were equally ill-founded. At all 
events, 1 know that her house was in 
prime order, and bore tokens of the rule 
of an-excellent manager. 

While Mr. Fitzgerald and she were 
negotiating a treaty of occupation in her 
own parlour, their conference (as far at 
least as his attention went) was disturbed 
by loud intermittent sobs, proceeding 
from a room at the back of that in which 
they were sitting. aan 

“ Pray don’t mind her, sir, it’s only my 
little girl,” said Mrs. Smacklebury, an- 
swering a look of inquiry too direct to 


be passed over. 
€ passe 1569 
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“Indeed! Is the poor child very 
ill ?” 

“Very ill! Oh, no, sir, not ill at all! 
She’s well enough, only she’s naughty ! 
‘A ncusta Leonora!’ exclaimed her mamma, 
flinging open the folding door, and look- 
ing in at the concealed mourner—‘ Au- 
gusta Leonora! if you don’t give over 
that crying, when you’ve no cause for it 
in the world, you'll very presently find 
vourself erying with an exceedingly good 
cause, and so now you know !’” 

“You'd like to go up and look at the 
rooms, sir ?”? she inquired, still holding 
the door in herhand. “ You'll find them 
very airy. ‘Augusta Leonora! are you 
going to compose yourself, or must | 
knock you down ?? You'll dine at home, 
sir, [ presume?” She turned again to 
say, “ My cook is a very good one, and [ 
look well after her myself, though I 
know you'll be asked out nearly every 
day in the week. ‘ Now, Augusta Leo- 
nora! when I come down again I expect 
to find you in a perfectly subdued and 
Christian frame of mind. If I don’t, 
whiy, ll beat you black and blue, and so 
now you know?” 

With this ultimatum (imperfectly 
heard by the intending lodger) Mrs. 
Smacklebury closed the door on her 
daughter, and accompanied Mr. Fitz- 
gerald up the stairs. She told him (what 
was no more than the truth) that he would 
not readily obtain such lodgings elsewhere 
at so moderate a price. And he very 
quickly made up his mind to take them; 
and so much did it delight Mrs. Smackle- 
bury to place this brilliant gem in her 
social crown, that Augusta Leonora re- 
ceived a full pardon, and Mr. Smackle- 
bury enjoyed an evening at home such 
as recalled the half-forgotten joys of his 
honeymoon, now separated from him by 
fifteen troublous years. 


CHAPTER IT. 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


Tne winter of that year, which had laid 
so light a touch on the December and 
January, had kept all its rigours in store 
for February. The seventh day of that 
month, especially, made up for the lone 
weeks of south-west wind, which had 
almost lured the trees into a premature 
green. A thaw, succeeding the yester- 
day’s snow, had been abruptly cut short 
by the returning frost, and the streets 
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were sheeted with ice, and 
all who traversed them. 

Two young ladies, proceeding to their 
daily course of instruction at Mrs. Gren. 
wyl’s Seminary in Kensington, we 
among the earliest tumblers of that day 
Their hurts, however, were slight, not 
too severe, at all events to leave them 
mirth enough to laugh at Mr. Biley, the 
pastrycook, who, following hard upon 
them, tumbled all his length in the very 
same place. 

Mr. Biley—of this they were unaware 
—was bound, like themselves, for Mrs. 
Grenwyl’s. Not, of course, to join 
them in the pursuit of useful knowledge, 
but to make his fourth attempt at ob. 
taining the settlement of an outstanding 
account. Nor was he too much injured 
by his fall to pursue his expedition. But 
the ignoble catastrophe shook out of hin 
all the gentle feelings which, were the 
money not now forthcoming, might have 
led him patiently to adjourn his demand, 
Miss Grenwyl—for his interview had 
always been with her, and not with her 
mamma—Miss Grenwyl was so very 
pretty, and her manner at once so digni- 
fied and so gentle, that, as Mr. Biley had 
always gone away feeling he must bea 
brute indeed who would not accept the 
wrivilege of intercourse with her as the 
wien interest at which money could be 
disposed. But, sad to say, his rude con- 
tact with the ice had altered his nature 
ina moment. The frost, which had thus 
victimized his body, appeared to enter 
into his very soul. 

“I! people would pay their debts when 
they ought, 1 shouldn’t have come here 
to tumble down!” was the first thought 
which stirred in him. And Mr. Biley’s 
crushed hat, soiled coat, bumped head, 
aching ribs, and skinned elbow, all cla- 
moured against further forbearance, like 
a legion of counsel pleading for the cou- 
viction of a prisoner. Te 

So Mr. Biley got ruefully on his legs 
again, scowled at the giggling young 
ladies in front of him, proceeded cau- 
tiously, you may be sure, along the 
short distance which still separated him 
from No. 5, Minerva-street, knocked at 
the door with as much noise as could be 
comprehended in a single rap, and, with- 
in a minute more, was standing 10 the 
passage, desiring to speak with Miss 
Grenwyl, who came out of her school 
room without any delay. 

Ada Grenwyl’s figure was so youthful, 
—she was full nineteen, but scarcely 


perilous to 


re 








looked as much—and her face so fresh 
and transparent, that all which her go- 
verness-life had done for her was to im- 
art a womanly tone to the face and 
figure, which, without it, might have 
looked too childish for her actual age. _ 

Mr. Biley announced the oe of his 
visit, though, of course, she knew it al- 

ady. 
welt you please, miss, I’ve called again 
to know if you could favour me by set- 
tling this little account.” 

And the spirit of the ice intruded on 
hin its wordless admonition—* Now, 
don’t let her talk you over !” 

“Indeed, Mr. Biley, I’m very sorry, I 
had really hoped to have the money for 
you before now, but I’m—lI’m afraid I 
must ask you to wait a little longer.’ 

And, so civil had Mr. Biley always 
proved, so ready on former occasions 
had been his reply—‘* Well, miss, when 
you can find it convenient, I should be 
much obliged’—that Miss Grenwyl was 
about returning to her school-room, when 
her attention was recalled to the subject 
ina manner anything but agreeable, and 
by the following unexpected words— 

“Well, miss, you know the long and 
short of it is, that I can’t afford to wait 
any longer! D’ve been put off, L wont 
say how many times already ; | can’t af- 
ford to wait, and really, miss, I don’t 
want to say anything disrespectful to a 
young lady, but I hope you’ll not force 
me to put it into my lawyer’s hands. I’m 
sure I should be very sorry.” 

“Why, Mr. Biley, you can’t suppose 
Iwouldn’t give it you if I had it? I 
Know, and I’m exceedingly sorry ; this 
suould have been paid long ago, but I 
hadu’t forgotten it, and if you will be so 
good——”? 

Mr. Biley felt the old influence gaining 
upon him. Miss Grenwy!’s sweet face ! 
Miss Grenwyl’s soft voice! But sepa- 
rated from him only by the breadth of 
atew feet were those two malicious 
hussies who had found such matter for 
nerriment in his unfortunate tumble. 
7,2 could question but that, taking ad- 
a : their teacher’s absence, they 
se at this very moment, amusing their 

pantons In the school-room at his ex- 

0 So he warned off all romantic 
veiing, Internally exclaiming—‘ No, V’ll 
“> Pil be made a fool of again !” 

ible miss,” he resumed, in an au- 
oe hice. you know if I could get off 
oa Payinents by only asking people to 
again, why of course 1 needu’t trouble 
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you, and shouldn’t. But I must pay 
money when I owe it; and I’ve really 
waited for this as long as I possibly can, 
and if you can’t satisfy me, why I must 
—I must apply for it in quite a different 
manner.” 

Alter a minute or two of painful si- 
lence, Miss Grenwyl told him to wait a 
little and she would run upstairs and 
speak to her mamma. And away she 
accordingly went. 

She opened a door to the left of the 
first floor landing. 

To pass into the room was, especially 
on so cold a day, like emerging from a 
bleak Yorkshire moor into a rich 
‘“combe” in Devonshire. It was a bed- 
room, but crowded with many articles of 
comfort and luxury, which proclaimed 
that it was not employed as a sleeping- 
room only. 

Mrs. Grenwyl was at that moment 
seated at a solitary breakfast of coffee, 
hot rolls, and broiled kidneys. The only 
living occupant of the room besides her- 
self was a fat French poodle, basking on 
the hearth-rug, in the scarlet rays of a 
glowing fire. She—lI speak of course of 
Mrs. Grenwyl, not of the dog—was 
seated between the fire and the small 
table, with her feet reclining on a leg- 
rest and the cup at that instant in her 
hand. 

The wrapper or dressing-robe she 
wore must have cost thrice as much as 
Ada, to judge from her present appear- 
ance, could have spent on her entire 
toilette. She was florid and stout ; other- 
wise much of her youthful beauty had 
remained unimpaired, though she was 
now forty-seven years of age. 

She gave a sort of peevish start as Ada 
entered the room. 

“Dear, dear! What on earth do you 
come disturbing me for now? Wont you 
even leave meat peace at my meals, such 
as they are?” 

“Dear mamma, I’m very sorry. I 
wouldn’t have disturbed you, if I could 
have helped it.” 

“Oh! ‘helped it.’ Of course you never 
can help anything. Of course you never 
have any consideration for me, the mother 
that bore you.” 

Mrs. Grenwyl was much addicted to 
this form of self-description. There was 
much of unconscious candour in the 
words. Did they betray a knowledge 
that her having brought Ada into the 
world was her one solitary title to affec- 
tion and respect? Miss Grenwyl did 
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certainly owe her existence to the lady 
in whose presence she was now standing. 
But all other things, for which a mother’s 
name is held as the warrant, she had been 
left to receive at other hands. A hired 
nurse had carried her at her breast. A 
grandmother had detected her first. tooth 
and consoled her in her first tumble, and 
reported her earliest efforts at articula- 
tion. A maiden aunt had nursed her 
through her first illness. A married aunt 
had taught her her first lesson. Mrs. 
Grenwyl had shirked all a mother’s 
troubles save the one inevitable one, as 
she shirked every sacrifice, which others 
could be cajoled or persuaded into taking 
upon themselves. Her married life had 
given her ample occasion for testing the 
good-nature of her friends. And friend 
after friend had broken down under the 
very severe ordeal she imposed upon them. 

She was the eldest and handsomest 
daughter of a thriving innkeeper, whose 
profits—it was in the “coaching days,” 
and he lived on the Great North Road— 
enabled him to give his daughters the 
education and appliances of young ladies. 
‘There were four of them altogether. One 
died very early. Another, the maiden 
aunt of whom | spoke just now, lived to 
about forty. A third married Mr. Drub- 
ble, a thriving London draper. But at 
the date of our story she was dead, and 
Mr. Drubble, by whom she left no chil- 
dren, had become by a second marriage 
the father of a numerous family. Mrs. 
Grenwyl’s husband had been the younger 
son of a good old family in the north of 
England. Mis father, who had been kept 
in ignorance of his marriage until its 
actual accomplishment, never forgave an 
alliance which he persisted in reckoning 
a degradation. 

Deprived of all help*frem his own 
family, and burthened with a selfish and 
extravagant wife, poor Ernest Grenwy] 
lived only a few years longer—long 
enough, however, to discover the worth- 
lessness of the woman for whom he had 
suirendered his every prospect in life. 
His only child Ada, unrecognised by her 
paternal graudfather, was ‘brought up 
clielly by her mother’s unmarried sister, 
who also left her all the money in her 
power. It enabled Ada (her trustee per- 
uitting it) to set up the day-school in 
Which we find her at Kensington, 

It was called Mrs. Grenwyl’s Semi- 
nary, and that lady, by a decorous fiction, 
Was supposed to “exercise a general su- 
perintendence over it.’ But the oldest 
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of the pupils could not remember once 
having seen Mrs, Grenwy] in the school. 
room. 

She was thus, to all intents and pur. 

oses, dependent on her daughter for yery 
sort But no one, to watch Ada’s de. 
meanour, would have known but that on 
her mother’s favour might be depending 
her whole future fate. ; 

She had to give in the pleasantest form 
of which the unpleasing truth admitted, 
a reason for thus breaking in on her 
mammia’s privacy. 

“Mamma, Mr. Biley has called about 
his bill, and I think, from what he says, 
it'll be very inconvenient to him if he 
does not get the money.” 

“Good gracious ! then let him have it, 
What a delight you have in worrying me 
on all possible occasions, to be sure !” 

“ Indeed, dear mamma, there’s nothing 
IT wouldn’t do to save you any worry, 
But you know, at least I thought I had 
told you, that 1 haven’t any money left, 
and there’s nothing coming in till the end 
of the month—three weeks to-day.” 

“Lor! then why don’t you tell him 
at once to call again ?” 

“T did ask him, mamma, but he seemed 
so anxious for the money, and, in fact, he 
—he was so unwilling to wait, that I 
thought I had better come aud tell you.” 

“Oh, fiddlestick about not being will- 
ing to wait! What low-lived ways you 
have, to be sure! Letting him drive you 
up and down stairs as if you were a com- 
mon kitchen-maid. If you tell him he 
must wait, of course he must wait.” 

But, mamma—I’m so sorry to have 
to tell you anything which will annoy 
you, but he wont wait. He says, mact, 
that if he isn’t satisfied he shall take pro- 
ceedings. And you know, mamma, be- 
sides the trouble and expense, such a thing 
would be a serious damage to the school 
It might entirely ruin our connexion. 

Mrs. Grenwyl took out her pocket 
handkerchief, and murmured that she 
knew everybody wished her dead; well— 
she didn’t think she should trouble the 
world long. People couldn't wish to de 
rid of her more heartily than she hersell 
desired to be rid of this miserable, 
wretched life.” 

“ Dearest mother ! if you did but know 
how anxious I am to make you happy. j 

“Well; shut me up in the garret a 
starve me to death, as you grudge “« 
every morsel I take. You do—you ‘ 
Well; do just as you like. et t 


bailiffs come in and take the blankets olf 
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my bed, the clothes off my back. The 
worse they use me the het—bet—better 
you'll be pleased, I’m well aware,” was 
\Irs. Grenwyl’s reply, delivered in a low 
pysterical shriek, aud broken with inter- 
mittent sobs. 

Even Ada’s angelic patience was nearly 
civing way. Mr. Biley was below in the 
hall, and becoming no doubt more and 
more impatient every minute, She 
trembled lest he should grow too angry 
and suspicious to await her return down- 
stairs. Then the young ladies had been 
bereft of her superintendence for a greater 
number of minutes than was at all expe- 
dient or safe. Something must be ar- 
ranged about the bill. 

We are sure our shrewd readers 
must have guessed already that nearly 
every article in it had been purchased for 
the sole regale of Mrs. Grenwyl, who 
knew of no such thing as self-denial. 

Ada was aware that her mother could 
pay it, if she would. She had contrived 
to retain a few ornaments, the relics of 
more prosperous times, and as the case 
was too urgent for any false delicacy, 
Ada entreated her to allow one or two of 
them to be made available for satisfying 
Mr. Biley’s demand. 

The woman, with all her selfishness, 
was not too stupid to see that in com- 
pliance was her only wisdom. Only she 
exacted that Ada should make one more 
ellort to soften Mr. Biley’s hard heart, 
aud persuade him to adjourn his demand 
to some later day. This task, very greatly 
to her dislike, Ada undertook to perform. 

Down the stairs she went with very 
faint hope of effecting anything by the 
uuweleome interview thus forced upon 
her again, and in terror lest the con- 
lectioner, chafing at the delay, should 
have gone already to put the matter into 
the hands of his lawyer, she reached 
the passage. Mr, Biley was indeed gone 
away, But the hall was not empty. A 
tall handsome man, with black hair and 
large intellectual eyes, and dressed in 
Clerical style, was standing where she had 
rome portunate creditor. In another 
iy ‘MY she was In his arms, and greet- 

; in by the name of Cornelius. 
with —_ indeed Cornelius Fitzgerald, 
pia _ merits all Chalfont had be- 

i ome and who, before he quitted 
allianced a ee had become the 
ates - “% of Ada Grenwyl. He 
ities 0 - her that their dearest 
eae heed not now be much longer 

jed. He had found Mr. Biley wait- 
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ing, bill in hand, in the hall, and having 
money about him, had satisfied his claim 
and sent, him away. 

And that day, begun so inauspiciously, 
was destined to influence the whole of 
Ada’s future life. 

But not as both she and her lover 
fondly anticipated. 
+: % %* % 

Cornelius Fitzgerald, still growing in 
favour at Chalfont, had left that city for 
London on the previous afternoon. He 
was not made weary of a bachelor’s life 
by any of a bachelor’s common troubles. 
He had found the Smacklebury lodgings 
extremely comfortable,and Mrs. Smackle- 
bury a very amiable landlady. Her hus- 
band, her little girl, and her servant af- 
forded a sufficient safety-valve for her 
temper, without the risk of displeasing a 
lodger whom she was most auxious to 
retain. 

“Why,” asks Peter Plymley, de- 
nouncing the danger as well as injustice 
of persecuting a powerful sect, “ why 
torture a bulldog, when you cau get a 
frog or a rabbit ?” 

lt happened on the very day and about 
the very hour at which Mr. Fitzgerald 
was to start for London, that Augusta 
Leonora was engaged to a juvenile party 
in Chalfont. And grateful indeed was 
Mrs, Smacklebury to her reverend lodger 
for his offer to take her daughter with 
him in the fly, which, after setting her 
down at the scene of the evening’s gaicty, 
would take him forward to the railway 
station in time for the evening’s train. 

“Now, Augusta Leonora,” said her 
mother, while they were waiting for the 
fly, “ you’re going toa party where you'll 
meet with none but genteel children. 
Now don’t you forget to tell them that 
Mr. Fitzgerald condescended to take you 
with him in his carriage. Don’t say ‘in 
the fly,’ but ‘in his carriage.’ There’s 
to be twenty young ladies and gentlemen 
to tea with you, and you’re going to have 
‘Punch and Judy’ exhibited in the draw- 
ing-room. Ah! there’s few young people 
of your age that have such advantages as 
yours, you little forgetful, ——s 
hussey! Now what do you suppose 
shall have to pay for that frock you ve 

ot on ?” 
a Don’t know, mamma,” humbly an- 


red the little girl. 
vee Ab ! don’t fn indeed ;_ and 


wouldn’t know much better if I told 
you the amount, I daresay. Now mark 
my words, Augusta Leonora : I and your 
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papa have gone to great expense to dress 
you in a way that may give you a proper 
pride when you go into company, as 
vou’re going to do this evening. Now 
I shall allow you to stay as late as nine 
o’clock, but at nine 1 shall punctually 
come for you. And if I find that frock 
any the worse for your wearing It, as 
sure as the stuff cost me six shillings a 
yard besides the dressmaker, I'll whip 
you every inch of the way home, and you 
shan’t have another, like it—no, not if 
you live to be ninety years old, and so 
now you know !” 

Presently the fly drove up to the door, 
and her mother handed over Augusta to 
the care and company of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
adding a final caution ere they departed. 

“Now remember, Augusta Leonora! 
One single stain on that frock and Pll 
whip you to the best of my ability.” 

Cornelius deposited the little girl at 
the place appointed. And you will be 
glad to hear that when she returned home 
at nine o'clock, her mother’s severest 
scrutiny could detect no single flaw in 
the beautiful new frock. He himselt 
proceeded to London, as we have ascer- 
tained already. 


CHAPTER IIT, 
GOING TO BE MARRIED, 


Tue interview between Cornelius and 
Ada was much longer than that between 
the latter and Mr. Biley. But time was 
never made for lovers. And the young 
ladies in the school-room, to whom Ada’s 
absence involved a partial holiday, would 
have found no fault if Cornelius had shut 
them out of Miss Grenwyl’s thoughts 
for the whole extent of the morning. 
on But I must go,” she said, at last. 

I must go into the school-room; my 
young people little think how soon they'll 
want another mistress. I shall break jt 
to poor mamma this evening. She’ll be 
a little uneasy at first, but when I assure 
her that my happiness depends upon it— 
you'll come again to-morrow at latest 2” 

And then they separated. That nicht 
Ada nerved herself to the effort of telline 
her mamma that she had consented to 
become within a very few months the 
wife of Cornelius Fitzgerald, 

Mrs. Grenwyl, exacting as she was 
could see that, in this matter, Ada would 
act according to the dictates of her heart 
and conscience. She would rather have 
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had her daughter bound over to perpetual 
spinsterhood, so that no third party might 
ever come between them. Or, had such 
a thing been possible, she would have had 
her the wife of some rich man, whose 
pleasure would have been to heap com. 
forts and splendours upon his mother-in. 
law. But she was shrewd enough to see 
that beneath Ada’s gentle manner lay q 
resolution which all the petulance in the 
world would never be able to disturb ; so 
she only shed a few acrid tears, and ex. 
claimed that “ nothing ought to surprise 
a mother in these days ;” and then, per- 
haps recalling the story of a bashful 
lover, who proposed (and acceptably too) 
throngh the medium of “ pussey,” she 
called up her little dog, and, her daughter 
being present though silent, poured forth 
her sorrows into his attentive ears. 

“Doggie! you must love your poor 
mistress more than ever now, my pretty 
creature, for she’s very desolate and very 
unhappy. The little love her daughter 
may al once had for her is quite gone 
now. Yes, doggie, you may well look 
shocked, but it’s true. You and | are to 
be turned out of the house, and perhaps 
to beg our bread, and lie all night in the 
streets. Some people will not be sorry 
to get rid of us, I know.” 

Doggie lay down again on the hearth. 
rug as if determined to enjoy to their full 
the comforts which might so soon pass 
away from him; though, had his mistress 
really been dying on the pavement, now 
sheeted with winter’s ice, the dog would 
certainly have clung to her up to the 
latest moment of her selfish existence. 

She could not really believe that her 
own interests had been overlooked in the 
new arrangements. Ada was to dispose 
of her school, for which she might expect 
alargesum. And this money, deducting 
a moderate outfit for herself, would be 
spent in purchasing a life annuity for her 
mother. This, with what she bad already, 
would keep her above all want, and leave 
a good margin for various indulgences 
besides, oe 

Ada was fortunate in quickly disposing 
of her school and house on very advat- 
tageous terms. The lady who oie 
take her place would not enter 0M 
work until after the Easter holidays~ 
that is, about the twentieth of April, “wt 
the marriage was to take place about tha 
very time. 

Al necessary arrangements as t0 
school being completed early —— 
Ada lost no time in getting together 








few personal effects with which to enter 
on her new condition of life. 
“Mr. Drubble’s shop in Oxford-street 
was in great repute. for purchases 
of such a sort, and thither Ada went, 
with the required sum of money in her 
4 Drubble’s first wife, as we have 
sid already, was Mrs. Grenwyl’s sister ; 
bat I believe that his sister-in-law, by 
yeveing of him, in season and out of 
“had given him a very good ex- 


season, : 
cuse for snapping short off the bond of 


kindred between them. 

Ada went through her purchases in the 
immense shop, and not very much to her 
delight encountered its proprietor Just as 
she quitted it, close to the glass doors 
wiich opened into the street. ‘Too happy, 
however, to be distrustful of another’s 
jod-will, she greeted him with, “ How 
do vou do, uncle ?” 

“Bless my soul! Why, it’s Miss 
What’s-her-name !—Ada, or some such 
crand jigmagig. And pray how’s ‘the 
nother that bore you’? Ha, ha! Bore 
vou, and bores pretty nearly everybody 
else, L imagine—haw, haw! Bored me, 
I know, as long as she could get anything 
hy it. 1 hope it isn’t she that’s sent you 
here to-day.” 

“No, | came of my own accord; 
and, if you knew what poor mamma has 
hal to bear, L know you would speak 
more kindly of her. I am going to leave 
London and live at Chalfont, in fact, to 
be married, and so I came to get what I 


require.” 

“Married, is it? Oho! I see what 
youre up to. You’ve come to my shop 
ci ail oihers because you thought you’d 
cet rigged out for nothing ; but that cock 
Wout fight, miss, I assure you.” 

“No, you are entirely mistaken. I 
came here because it was the best place 
{could think of. If you ask your young 
wat, he will tell you that I’ve paid for 
every article already.” 

“Humph! Well, you do appear to 
have got some sense in your head,” said 
her unele, sticking his thumbs in his 
lvousers pockets, and looking at her 
With a rude kind of admiration. ‘ Blest 
i! I can make out where you got it 
trou! Well, I suppose your time is va- 
uadle like mine. Good morning! Hope 
an me hapy. You’ve all the better 

Lanee oO l F o ae . 
thines ay ne bio! gg paying for your 

38 as you g 
Alter thus parting with his niece he 
Waxed up to the shopman, who was just 
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then arranging her purchases on the 
counter. 

“So,” Mr. Drubble inquired—*“ so the 
young lady tells me she paid for all she’s 
taken P” 

“Yes, sir, all’s paid for. She wauts 
them sending as soon as possible.” 

“Humph! Well, see that she has 
them at once. Has she gone and bought 
this ?” fingering a rich grey silk that lay 
beside a heap of plainer articles. 

‘No, sir, 1 couldn’t prevail upon the 
lady to take that. She thought the 
price too much.” 

“ But you told her it would wear well, 
I suppose P” 

“Oh yes, sir; I told her she would 
find it last her whole life, and that it 
would be the cheapest thing she could 
buy in the end; but the lady said she 
couldn’t afford it, though I’m sure, sir, [ 
said all [ could to persuade her.” 

“Humph! She’d have been a fool if 
she had been persuaded, though of course 
you were quite right to try. Make her 
parcel up directly, aud—h’m—let ne see— 
well, yes, you may cut off a dress of this, 
and send it along with them.” 

“Yes, sir. Is there to be any message 
with it ?” 

‘“* No—yes—you may just say her uncle 
sends it her as a wedding present. Tell 
her on no account to call and thank me 
for it; if she does, I shall think she 
wants to get something else out of me. 
You'll remember that? However, I'll 
write a note, and you can deliver it along 
with the parcel.” 

While Ada was absent from Kensing- 
ton on this and other matters, Mrs. 
Grenwyl had been favoured with a visit 
which, unimportant enough in itself, had 
some connexion with events without which 
this history could never have been written. 

It was early one Saturday afternoon, 
when Ada, going out on the errand al- 
ready described, left her mother sitting 
in her own room in the like attitude in 
which we first beheld her; only her 
hand, which then held a cup of coilee, 
now held the new novel, with which she 
purposed whiling away the afternoon. 
She had been grumbling at the grievous 
falling-off in the only literature for which 
she cared. The people in modern novels, 
she said, were made so selfish it disgusted 
you to read about them. Out of a heap 
of choice fictions submitted to her selec- 
tion she had chosen the one she was 
now perusing, for a hasty elance at its 
pages had informed her that a countes s 
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figured among its characters ; and ere the 

front door had closed upon Ada_ her 
mamma was already absorbed in the 
first chapter of the “Great Hoggarty 
Diamond.” 

But she had only just got to the scene 
in the jeweller’s shop, when a rap at the 
door aroused her to the every-day world 
from which it is the great purpose of 
novels to shut us in. Her very ungra- 
ciousanswer brought in the younger of the 
only two servants the house contained. 

“ Please, m’m, youre wanted, if you 

lease.” 

“Oh dear, however can I get through 
the duties of the day if people come in- 
terrupting me in this manner? Who 
wants me ? and what is it ?” 

“Please, m’m, it’s a Mrs. Smackerbed, 
I think she said her name was; and she 
says she comes from Chalfont, and wishes 
to see you or Miss Ada, if you please, 
m’m.” 

“Mrs. Smackerback from Chalfont ! 
I never heard of sucha person in all my 
days! Tell her, if she’s come begging, 
I’ve got nothing to give her. You 
haven’t let her into the house, I 
hope ?” 

“She’s downstairs in the hall, ma’am. 
She’s got a little girl with her.” 

“You idiot ! Why, they may be taking 
all we’ve got in the parlour! Of course 
that’s what they have come for. You 
good-for-nothing hussey! you idle slut! 
To let robbers into the house, and then 
stand staring in that way! Go down 
directly and take them both into custody, 
and hand them over to the first police- 
man you meet inthe street! You stupid 
thing! I declare if they take anything 
of mine Pll stop every farthing’s worth 
of it out of your wages !” 

“ But—but—if you please, ma’am, I 
really think she’s quite respectable, 
ma’ain.”’ 

“Why, how on earth do you know, 
Provocation ?” 

“Why, if you please, ma’am, she’s gat 
a purple silk gown on—a very good gown 
m’m.” SS 

“Pear me! Letting me have all this 
fright and annoyance for nothing! Show 
her upstairs.” 

Aud in very quickly there walked our 
friend Mrs. Smacklebury, robed, as the 
servant had deseribed her, in her favour- 
ite purple silk, with a bonnet to corre- 
spond. Augusta Leonora came in along 
with her. ~ 
“I promised Mr. Fitzgerald, ma’am, 





that I'd call with a messa 
said the visitor, accepting Mrs, Grenwy!’s 


ge from hin.” 


offer of a chair. “I was to tell + 
that he would not be in London oo 
week. Iam the lady as keeps the hous 
where Mr. Fitzgerald lodges, ma’am te 
as Land my daughter here were comine 
up to spend a few days in London, anj 
if he wrote you wouldn’t get his letter 
until Monday morning, I promised t 
eall and Jet you know this very after. 
noon, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grenwyl was really anxious to 
know in what esteem her future son.jp. 
law was held at Chalfont. So she was very 
gracious to Mrs. Smacklebury; and al. 
luding to her own weak health, as Keeping 
her a prisoner to the house, begged the 
lady in purple not to hurry her depar- 
ture. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Grenwyl, ma'am ; 
Pve walked all the way from Paddington, 
and I shall be glad enough of a rest, 
Now, Augusta Leonora, you hear this 
lady say that she’s poorly; now sit down 
there and keep perfectly quiet, or you 
wont find me very quiet by-and-by !” 

““T’m sorry you were kept waiting in 
the hall so long; but I’ve got sucha 
stupid servant,” said Mrs. Grenvwyl. 
“You find servants a great trouble in 
the present day, I should think, Mrs, 
Smackerby ?” 

“ Well, ma’am, perhaps I do; but I 
very quickly let them know that I, inmy 
way, can be as great a trouble to them. 
Whenever a new girl comes to me, my 
first words to her always are, ‘Now, 
you'll have everything which I think 
proper from me, and 1 expect everything 
which I think proper from you! and if 
I don’t get it, Vil give you warning at 
once; that is, V’ll bundle you out of the 
door, and your clothes after you, out of the 
window = That’s my way, Mrs. Gren- 
wyl, ma’am, and I do believe that it’s the 
only way.” 

“Weil, I’m glad to hear you talk so 
sensibly, Mrs. Smackleby,” said Mrs. 
Grenwyl, who had not yet arrived ata 
correct version of her visitor’s name. 
* But then you really are mistress in your 
house. You see I have a daughiter.” 

“A daughter, ma’am! A daughter 
take such airs upon herself! I think, 
ma’am, I see Augusta Leonora thwartung 
me in my house! Upon my word, It's 
enough to make one give her a good 

slap to think of such a thing. ‘The 
very idea !” adil 

“Ah, Mrs, Smackleby, your child 1s 
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roung—young and gentle—but when a 
daughter comes to be twenty 

«Twenty! Twenty!” repeated Mrs. 
Smacklebury, dwelling with scorn on the 
paltry number. “I should just like to 
see my daughter give herself airs at any 
time of her life as long as I was alive 
and had strength to stand over her! 1 
hope this conversation will be for your 
cood, miss” (turning to her daughter) ; 
“Thope youll put out of your head any 
wicked ideas you may have got of getting 
the upper hand of your mother when 
yowre agrown woman. I’d not let you 
vet the whip-hand of me, you little 
hussey! no, not if you was of an age 
to be the mother of Methingabob !” 

After a little more conversation the 
interview ended. Mrs. Smacklebury and 
her daughter went away, and Mrs. Gren- 
wl resumed the “Great Hoggarty Dia- 
mond,” and read on till her daughter came 
back to their early tea. Besides her 
transactions with Mr. Drubble, Ada had 
that afternoon completed, with the bulk 
of her small capital, the purchase of an 
annuity for her mother, the papers con- 
uected with which matter she now placed 
in Mrs. Grenwyl’s hands. 

“So, mamma, you will be at least as 
comfortably off as now; and your income 
will be a certainty for life. JI assure you 
nothing should have made me leave you, 
even to marry Cornelius, if I could not 
have secured a comfortable provision for 
you.” 

“Very well, Ada; remember, I don’t 
complain,” answered her mother, in the 
tone of ameek martyr. “I suppose you 
have taken care to let Mr. Fitzgerald 
know what a burden your mother—the 
mother that bore you—is to you?” 

“My dear mamma, do try and think 
better of ine! Cornelius only knows 
that shall not bring him any money; 
and, if you wish, mamma, until he is 
uy husband, and I ean have no secrets 
at all from him, L never will tell him of 
tuls arrangement. But I am sure he 
woud think as I do, that I have doné tio 
more than was my duty, as I am sure it 
has been a pleasure to me to consider 
your interests first of all.” 

‘ Could Mrs. Grenwy] have foreseen all 
i€ Consequences of this promise of se- 
creey, selfish as she was, I do not believe 
she would have accepted the sacrifice at 
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uer daughter’s hands, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A DARK CLOUD, 


THE message which Mr. Fitzgerald had 
charged his landlady to deliver to the 
Grenwyls was to the effect that his in- 
tended visit to London must, for a season, 
be postponed. That the cause of his 
delay was no trivial one, you will be tho- 
roughly prepared to believe. What it 
was we must now explain, 

Mrs. Smacklebury came up to town, as 
mentioned already, on Saturday, the 
llth of March. We must, for purposes 
very important to our story, go back to 
the previous Wednesday. 

Cornelius had instituted, though it was 
not in his bargain with the proprietor, 
a Wednesday evening service at the 
Adelaide Chapel. He had just come 
home from it to the very excellent supper 
which his landlady, on all such occasions, 
insisted on providing for him. In truth, 
whether as to present comfort or future 
prospect, it had been hard to find a lot 
more enviable than his own. He almost 
trembled (was it the coming event cast- 
ing its shadow before ?) to think how very 
much had been given him ; how very much 
more the marriage, now so near, would 
give him to enjoy. His popularity was 
not likely to pass away, for its foundation 
was a solid and enduring one. He might 
look forward to a great and beneficeut 
career; and yet, had the Church any 
prize more worthy of his desire than that 
which he now securely held within his 
hands? As a bishop, would he fill a 
wider space in men’s thoughts? would 
he find better society open to him? 
would he (taking all into account) be 
really richer than at the present moment 
and in his present sphere ? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
pelled on all occasions to declare himself, 
on pain of being denounced as “time- 
serving,” constrained to be dumb on 
pain of being called a “ party man,” 
taunted with his fifteen thousand a year 
and his two palaces, yet besieged with 
claims which, unresisted, would quickly 
bring him to most apostolic poverty ; 
his grace, captivating to the thoughts 
as his condition may be, might well 
envv Cornelius Fitzgerald, the popular 
—deservedly popular—aminister of a rich 
congregation, in the most delightful 
city of England. That position—that of 
a popular preacher—possesses attractions 
to gain or to retain which many con- 
sciences have been sacrificed, And 
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under its allurements many, alas! have 
fallen utterly away. Would it be thus 
with Cornelius? As far as a 6 
tempts any, was ever a man more ikely 
to be tempted? Forgive these moral 
reflections; they are urged upon us by 
the solemn events at which our story will 
presently arrive. ' 

He had not been returned many mi- 
nutes that evening, when a ring was 
heard at the front door. Mrs. Smackle- 
bury answered it at once; for Augusta 
Leonora, gone to spend the evening with 
an aunt, had outstayed her time, and her 
mamma was impatiently awaiting her— 
her anger accumulating at a fearful and 
rapid rate of compound interest. When 
she came to the door she found—not her 
daughter, but a young, gentlemanly-look- 
ing man, who asked for Mr. Fitzgerald. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald is at home, sir, but 
perhaps you will give me your name.” 

“Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald.” 

Upon which she at once invited him 
upstairs. Just as they were at the foot 
of the staircase there came a second ring 
at the door-bell, and this time, as Mrs. 
Snmacklebury supposed and as the event 
proved, from the hand of her too tardy 
daughter, whom the maid had been de- 
spatched to fetch home. 

llad not the second ring distracted 
her thoughts, Mrs. Smacklebury might 
have observed something in the young 
veitleman’s appearance, and her obser- 
vation have altered the whole after career 
of himself, of Cornelius, and of Ada. 
But, anxious to return to the house 
door, she hastily showed him into Mr. 
Hitzgerald’s parlour upstairs, and, for 
the present, thought of him no more. 

She greeted her luckless little girl with 
a declaration which, for command of lan- 
guage and vigour of expression, proved 
her a worthy landlady of Chalfont’s most 
eloquent preacher. 

“Twelve minutes and a half behind 
your time, you hardened hussey! and 
alter all I said to you, and after my send- 
ing Anne a full quarter of an hour before- 
hand! It’'li come to this, Augusta Leo- 
nora, that I shall have to keepa stick in 
every rooni of the house, and bring it out 
at every odd minute of the day ! Now, 
I did intend giving you a mince-pie to 
your supper if you came home as you 
ought to have done; but now, off you eo 
to bed at onee, and without any supper 
at ail! I'll never have it said of you that 
your mother ruined you by her indul- 
geuce—never! Andso now you know!” 
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During this discourse both preachie 
and audience had moved away from the 
front door into the parlour, Mr, Smackle 
bury, who came in for the exordiu 

ventured to suggest that “no douts 
Augusta would mind better another 
time. 

“Now, Mr. Smacklebury, is it you 
intention to bring this child of yours , 
the gallows ?” : 

“No, no, my dear; I do hope you 
think better of me than that.” ; 

“Then, sir, I beg you wont encourage 
her in sin. Now, Augusta Leonora, take 
off your bonnet aud your boots, and oie 
along with you.” 

The little girl did as desired, and they 
she was thumped upstairs to bed. Mrs. 
Smacklebury went with her as far as the 
door of her chamber. 

“There, make haste and get to bed, 
you little graceless creature,” were her 
parting words. ‘“* You can undress and 
fold your things away neatly without a 
candle; and mind I see, when I come in 
to-morrow morning, that they are put 
away tidily; and if you don’t want tle 
wild beasts to come and eat you up, be- 
fore you lie down, you ought to say, 
© Thank God for my good mamma,’ ” 

Meanwhile the gentleman who had an- 
nounced himself as Maurice Fitzgerald 
had entered the apartment of his brother 
Cornelius. ‘That brother greeted hin 
with a cordial pleasure, which, however, 
left his face almost as rapidly as it came. 

“ Maurice,” he said, “ you know well 
what I mean when I say that perhaps | 
ought not to be so glad to see youasl 
am.” 

Maurice looked pretty conscious of his 
brother’s meaning, and then assumed au 
awkward air of indifference with which 
to mask his confusion. 

“Found out already, I see. Then | 
shan’t have so much as the merit of 
making a candid confession; you should 
have left me that, However, as you 
have found me out, I may as well tell 
you all about it.” 

“ Well, well; you'll take supper first 
of all; I expect it up every moment.” 

And very shortly the dainty repast, 1 
tended only for one but sufficient for two, 
was brought in by the attendant. 

It was a supper to make an unexpected 
cuest bless the stars which had orcaine 
his visit in so auspicious an hour. Broile 
fowl with mushroom sauce, hot munce- 
ples, cup custards, and maccaronl, with 
cheese, not to speak of a cold tongue, 4# 














d and served in a manner worthy of 


ooke : ( 
a materials. No sooner had the maid 


left the room than Cornelius recurred to 
the cause of his brother’s unexpected ar- 


rival. 
«So I fear, Maurice, you’ve once more 
found out that you have ‘mistaken your 
ealling,’ and you want to try something 


l - 
me Well—yes—I don’t think you’re far 


wrong.” 

«Then it really is so? After throw- 
ing up other things you’ve now thrown 
up engineering and have your profession 
still to seek £7 

“Yes; once more unfortunate — one 
more added to the ‘failures,’ as Brum- 
well used to call the cravats he couldn’t 
tie on to his satisfaction. Yes, I’ve cut 
the engineer’s office, and eliminated one 
thing more from the things that don’t 
suit me. I’ve no idea what my next go 
will be, but you know I must get to the 
right thing in time.” 

“Yes, if your destiny is to be a pauper, 
you are very likely indeed to fulfil it. But 
you're old enough and (foolishly as you go 
on acting) you are wise enough to know 
that this can’t go on. You can’t be for ever 
taking up a profession and then throwing 
it aside because everything about isn’t 
made pleasant to you. As it is, how do 
you purpose getting started afresh ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell. I really 
sometimes think I must be destined 
to inherit a fortune from somewhere 
or other, or I should never have been 
created so—— 

’ So indolent and so selfish !” . 

“I mean so unfit for any common line 
of life. Selfish! Very likely I am selfish. 
I wouldn’t trust any one who pretended 
le wasn’t, Iam selfish, thou art selfish, 
le is selfish, they are selfish. Selfishness 
sa public benefit if it is a private vice. 

‘© world moves on just because each 
person in it is fighting and pushing to 
get the better of his neighbour, and that’s 
how we get so much progress.” 

M ell, Maurice, accepting your philo- 
“°plly as a sound one, a man who not only 
"oes not push on, but is always sliding 
naa as you are doing, is certainly 
rn = gc get on in the world, that 
aa allow. However, I dare say 
“old wey and the supper is getting 
ae st go into the next room and 
Ve yourself a wash, and then come and 
sit down,” 

. ™ hich was done. But Maurice was 

‘ vungry, He drank eagerly and 

ik 
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largely of the wine which his brother 
produced from a sideboard, but equally 
to that brother’s astonishment and to his 
own, the fare before him provoked in him 
no appetite whatever. 

“How many hours is it since you 
dined ?”” asked Cornelius, 7 

‘Had no such thing as dinner since 
Sunday. The fact is, I’ve walked all the 
way; 1 had but a few shillings about 
me,}and though I knew you wouldn’t 
refuse to take me in when once I made 
my appearance, I wasn’t quite so sure 
that you’d send me the money to come. 
I’ve slept at goodness knows what sort 
of places on my way, and lived goodness 
knows how. I ought to be hungry 
enough, but I’m only thirsty.” 

“ Well, I don’t think there’s a bed at 
liberty in this house; I must get you one 
in the neighbourhood; and to-morrow, 
you must either make up your mind to 
look seriously at things, or—I don’t 
know what more I can do, or indeed 
ought to do for you.” 

And, having finished his own supper, 
Cornelius rang for the servant, and re- 
quested her to ask Mrs. Smacklebury if 
she knew of a neighbour who had a bed- 
room disposable for a night or two. 

‘The servant went down and very quickly 
returned. Her mistress knew that Mrs. 
Steeper, at No. 9, Ashby-lane, only dis- 
tant about two minutes’ walk, had a bed- 
room to be let at once. Ina very few 
minutes Cornelius and his brother walked 
out to the house thus indicated to them. 
Cornelius engaged Maurice to breakfast 
with him at nine the following morning ; 
then he retreated to his own lodgings. 

Next morning, and shortly before the 
hour at which he expected his brother, 
came a message that Maurice was seri- 
ously ill. His brother lost not a moment 
in going to see him. Evidently, it was 
no imaginary sickness, no mere effect of 
fatigue after his hardships on the three 
previous days. He was really ill. ‘he 
doctor, whose services Cornelius at once 
engaged, intimated that there was too 
much cause for believing the patient to 
be in the commencing stage of a virulent 
fever. 

If Mrs. Smacklebury, who had some 
experience of such cases, had been at 
leisure to take particular notice of Maurice 
the previous evening, she would most 
likely have detected the symptoms in his 
appearance ; and he might have been cau- 
tioned in time to avoid the wine, his in- 
dulgence in which had = aug. 
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mented the violence of the fever, and 
his own danger. 

Still, the doctor said, the lapse of 
another day or so would enable him to 
judge more fully as to the nature of the 
malady. 

Meantime every attention must be 
given to the sick man, and every pre- 
caution taken to guard from infection 
the other inmates of the house. 

During the greater part of that day 
and the following, Cornelius remained 
with his brother, taking up his abode in 
the house in Ashby-lane. 

I must say for Mrs. Smacklebury, that 
she displayed much active and judicious 
kindness on this occasion. She sent to 
the two brothers, not only things for the 
invalid himself, but sundry dainties, alike 
well-chosen and well-compounded, for 
Cornelius, now in close attendance on 
the sick man, and likely to need all pos- 
sible antidotes against fatigue. 

For, before the close of the following 
day, the nature of his brother’s disorder 
was doubtful no longer. It was a fever 
of the most malignant and contagious 
character. He had doubtless caught it 
at the low lodging-house in which he had 
passed the night before he reached his 
brother. Cornelius had purposed visiting 
town the following Monday. Now, even 
should his brother be then out of danger, 
it was not to be thought of. It was too 
late for a letter to reach Ada earlier than 
on Monday morning. 

But Mrs. Smacklebury had been long 
intending a visit to some relations in 
London, and the temporary absence of her 
lodger afforded her an unlooked-for oppor- 
tunity of quitting Chalfont for a few days. 
So, as you are already aware, she tra- 
velled up with her daughter on the Satur- 
day, undertaking to call that very day on 
the Grenwyls, and, while informing them 
that Mr. Fitzgerald could not visit London 
the next week, to observe the strictest 
silence as to the cause of his enforeed 
absence—which commission, as also you 
know, Mrs. Smacklebury executed to the 
full measure of her promise. 

. Cornelius intended to appear as usual 
in the pulpit of his chapel on the com- 
ing Sunday; so he spared time from 
his constant care of poor Maurice to 
complete the preparation of his sermons, 
He also drew up and signed, with all 
needful forms, a will, disposing of the 
little property belonging to him. It was 
of no great amount. Seven hundred 
pounds would represent all that, should 
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he fall a victim to the fey 
nag ey of. 

t will be recollected ¢} 
ferring to the selfish pride va 7 
had abstained from telling her lover tha 
all the money obtained by the sale of } 
school had been sunk in an annuity 
Mrs. Grenwyl’s life. Had he kno “ 
this, his sense of justice, had hiv ke 
been less—and his great love, had the 
sense of justice been weaker in him 
would have urged him to bequeath near] 
all his money to Ada. For already th. 
thought was on his soul that the fever 
would be fatal, but not to the brother now 
lying before him—that Maurice would 
live, and himself perish. But he woul 
not alarm Ada by the presentiment of an 
evil which might never come to pas 
after all. 

Having no idea that Ada had left her. 
self without resources, he bequeathed a 
hundred pounds to poor Maurice, who, 
should he recover, would be without a 
sixpence to start him in the world afresh, 
His past career had not afforded much 
promise that the money would be wisely 
employed by him. But it was no great 
stretch of charity to hope that his danger. 
ous illness (not to speak of the possible 
death of his brother) would exercise 
upon him an abiding influence for good. 
At all events, if left without money, 
his future would be not only doubtful 
but altogether hopeless and desperate. 

The rest of his money Cornelius divided 
between his two sisters, both unmarried, 
and living in Ireland. Then he wrote 
letter to Mr. Sterling, the proprietor 0! 
his chapel and mainstay of all religious 
and philanthropic societies in that quarter 
of Chalfont. ‘This letter he carefully put 
aside, indicating to the nurse who waited 
on his brother that he wished it to be de- 
livered in the event of a certain thing 
occurring to himself. 

The Sunday came, and Cornelius ¢2- 
gaged in the customary duties of the day. 
At present, though much worn with 
watching, he felt no indication that the 
deadly infection had passed on to hu 
self; yet his presentiment he could no 
possibly throw aside. 

In the evening of that day he preached 
from the words—‘ The Poor always 3° 
have with you.” He pointed out that 
none were so signally tempted to forget 
that the poor were ever beside them, ® 
the dwellers in a place wherein are &* 
thered together large masses ° 
prosperous and the wealthy. 


er, he Would 















If, in former times, the rich and great 
shut out from their sympathies the poor 
and the humble, they could not so readily 
shut them out of their sight. The 
squalid hut, leaning against the castle 
wall; the foul alley, winding about the 
court of the city mansion, kept in the 
‘roudest man—whether he would hear 
or whether he would forbear—the know- 
ledge that, in the persons of the poor, 
his Lord and their Lord was ever be- 
side him. But modern changes which 
¢ behoved him in that place neither to 
commend nor to condemn, had done much 
towards shutting one class out of the 
sight and hearing of another. There 
were now rich and poor neighbourhoods, 
as well as rich and poor houses ; and their 
city—whose very name was a synonym 
for elegant luxury—presented, in even an 
exaggerated form, this serious drawback 
to the many countless blessings of recent 
civilization. Then Cornelius introduced a 
story drawn from real, only tooreal life, and 
sketched an outline of family misery and 
destitution which, not many days before 
he had been called to witness, and (most 
inadequately) to relieve. 

His words fell not on inattentive ears. 
Before another day had gone by, full and 
effectual efforts were brought to bear on 
the house which had furnished that il- 
lustration. And the family, who proved 
themselves worthy of this sympathy, were 
ited for good (as their after career 
showed) out of the Slough of Despond, 
which had well-nigh swallowed them al- 
together. It was areal witness to the 
power which may attend preaching. It 
was a success to give courage in life and 
peace in death; it were a good thing if 
e's last act might be such as this. 

On the Monday the doctor gave great 
hope that Maurice would surmount the 
dangerous disorder; on Tuesday the fa- 
Vourable symptoms increased, and so also 
on WV ednesday. But before the close of 
iuat day, Cornelius was himself laid pros- 
trate by the fever from which his untir- 
ing vigilance had done so much in pre- 
serving his brother. 

On the next Sunday, the strange cler- 
syman who took the place of Cornelius, 
luvited the prayers of the congregation in 
ehalf of their minister now lying dan- 
gerously ill, The next day Cornelius, 
‘ssured that his case presented little 
spe; dictated a letter to Ada warning 

whee of the sorrow which lay before her, 
my ing every consolation which might 
rve her for the great and bitter trial. 
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He dared not ask her to come and take 
a farewell of him; but it will astonish 
no one that, when the Tuesday morning 
brought her its terrible tidings, she re- 
solved on hastening to Chalfont at once. 
But not even in this distress could she 
leave her school without providing a sub- 
stitute ; for her absence, she felt, micht 
be prolonged even for several days. 4 

Poor Ada! She went at once to her 
mother, holding the dreadful letter in her 
hand. Mrs. Grenwyl was seated in the 
same place and attitude in which we 
have twice beheld her already, and which, 
indeed, except when she retired to bed, 
she seldom varied—lolling back in her 
very easy chair, and with her feet on a 
“rest” before the fire. 

“Mamma,” began her daughter, “ I 
have just had the most dreadful news. 
Cornelius is very ill indeed of a fever— 
dangerously ill. I should like to go to 
Chalfont at once, or I may never see him 
again alive. Do you think, as a great 
kindness to me, you could take my place 
in the schoolroom for a few days, or if it 
were but for one day——” 

“Lor! good gracious. To ask it of 
me with my wretched health. So like 
you, Ada. You’d go scampering down to 
see that man if he has so much as the 
ache in his little finger, and never mind 
what becomes of the mother who bore you 
—perhaps bring the fever back to her.” 

“ Mamma! oh, if you knew what I feel 
I am sure you would be sorry.” 

“Sorry! yes, you may very safely 
say that; when have I ever been but 
sorry from the very day that I was 
married? Nothing but sorrow and 
trouble, sorrow en trouble, from the 
very hour that I foolishly consented to 
marry your father. Everything done 
to make me as wretched as I could be. 
First we had to sell the carriage; then 
one thing went after another, I never 
knew how. Even my coral ear-rings— 
oh! it was cruel!—beautiful pink cora] 
ear-rings, taken out of my very ears— 
yes, 1 took them out myself to get the 
money your papa owed for his cigars and 
tobacco! I know I told him I supposed 
he’d want to bite my ears themselves off 
the next thing; but I got nothing but 
angry words from him. Yes, nobody 
knows better than I do what sorrow is.” 

« Well, mamma, don’t be hardon poor 
papa’s memory. He did not think he 
was bringing you to poverty. Of course 
he had no idea that his family would 
behave as they did to him.” 


—_ 
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“ Why, what comfort on earth is that 
to me, you unfeeling creature? No idea! 
Such folly! People ought always to look 
before they leap.” 

“Then, mamma, as you don’t feel 
equal to taking my place in the school- 
room, and as I must go to Chalfont, I 
shall go and see Miss Farnworth as soon 
as I can get at liberty. Perhaps, as she 
is going to take the school altogether, 
she would not be sorry to get a little 
acquaintance with it. At all events, she 
may know of some one who could take 
it for me.” 

It was not until the end of the day 
that Ada succeeded in making the ar- 
rangements which set her free for her 
mournful expedition. 

Very early on Wednesday, the twenty- 
second day of March, she left London, 
attended by Betsy, the younger of the two 
servants, and of whom you have heard 
already. She arrived at Chalfont some 
time before noon, and hurried to the 
house in which Cornelius was lying. 
Too late! He had expired about four 
o’clock that morning, with almost his last 
breath pronouncing the name of her who 
would now know him no more upon 
earth. 


CHAPTER V. 
STILL IN MOURNING. 


We would rather not endeavour to de- 
scribe a sorrow so intense and so sacred. 
Ada felt—though in this she may have 
been mistaken—that half her misery 
would have been done away had she 
arrived in time to hear his last words, 
and to know that his last look had rested 
upon herself. She thankfully accepted 
Mrs. Smacklebury’s offer, made with a 
veal heartiness, that she and Betsy 
should remain for a few days in the 
Jodgings which Cornelius would now re- 
enter no more. ‘True that in those 
rooms she found many things to remind 
her of him who bad been taken away. 
But what mattered that? Could any 
change of place have lured her so soon 
to think of aught beside him? Could 
she ever forget him, or ever be other 
than a mourner all the rest of her days ? 

She remained at Chalfont until Satur- 
day, and saw him laid in the churchyard 
of the oldabbey. The funeral was as quiet 
as his congregation would allow it to be. 
{t was whispered about that the slight 
girl in deep mourning, who stood among 


the nearest to his grave, was + 

lady to whom he ae been onal 
marriage. They said she showed great 
self-control; indeed, her fortitude asto. 
nished her very self. She was much 
calmer than poor Betsy, who wept hyste. 
rically beside her, without any personal 
cause for sorrow. 

They returned to London that very 
afternoon—Mrs. Smacklebury refusing to 
take one farthing for the accommodation 
she had afforded, though it had included 
the supply of everything that was or that 
could be required. 

Ada, whom no distress could make un. 
mindful of others, bought a handsome 
present for Augusta Leonora, on whose 
mind she left a very favourable impression 
indeed, although for six months to come 
she was daily asked by her mamma when 
she would ever be so pretty or so good 
as Miss Grenwy!? 

Maurice was not among the mourners 
at the funeral. He was now himself con- 
pletely out of danger, and he had been 
made aware of the loss which had befallen 
him, and his grief and remorse for the un- 
intentional injury he had wrought was as 
sincere as the heart of man could enter- 
tain. 

Had not the day of his brother’s burial 
been cold, with snow and rain alternately 
falling, the doctor might have yielded to 
his passionate desire to pay the last tn- 
bute to Cornelius. But the weather 
being as it was, it would be sheer suicide, 
he was told, to venture out of doors init. 
So Ada never saw him. How totally 
one moment’s interview between them 
would have altered the future of their 
lives neither he nor any one else could 
have told her. 

We shall be summoned in due time to 
take up the thread of his story; but at 
present our road lies in another direction. 
We will only record that, in deference to 
the dying wish of Cornelius, enclosed m 
the letter to Mr. Sterling, that gentle: 
man, on Maurice’s recovery, found em- 
ployment for him in his bank at Chal. 
font. His brother’s death, and his own 
escape from death, appeared to have made 
Maurice a wiser as well as a sadder mat; 
and Mr. Sterling found no cause to Ie- 
eret, but much reason to be glad, that 
he had granted this last favour to his la- 
mented friend. 

The Adelaide Chapel was shortly sup- 
plied with a preacher, who, in spite © 
the disadvantage of succeeding Mr. Fie 
gerald, was well qualified and much ap: 
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yoved. So, for a season, we quit Chal- 
font and its people and return with poor 
Ada to London. 

The first stupefying shock of the grief 
over, she remembered that she must now 
continue to carry on the occupation by 
which she had so long supported her mo- 
ther aud herself. Her school, as we 
have already said, she had disposed of, 
and the bulk of the purchase-money she 
had sunk in an annuity for her mother. 
Now (were it possible) it would be well 
to reverse this arrangement; yet she 
could scarcely ask Miss Farnworth to 
take back the money paid by her and 
to look out for some other school which 
might be disposable. Besides, would her 
mother consent to sell her annuity and 
so provide the sum needed for buying the 
school back again? All Ada’s dutiful 
blindness could not conceal from her that 
Mrs. Grenwyl was intensely selfish ; only 
her daughter persisted in ascribing it all 
tothe vexations and disappointments of 
her married life. Altogether, when Ada 
had well considered it, the best plan ap- 
peared to be to leave her engagement 
with Miss Farnworth to take its course, 
aud to give up the school to her after 
Faster as had been agreed on. ‘Then a 
much smaller sum than the school had 
produced, and which she must persuade 
her mother to raise for her, might pur- 
chase for her a fresh connexion, which 
she might hope to improve and enlarge, 
like the establishment she was going to 
surrender. 

Mrs. Grenwyl did not refuse this re- 
quest of her daughter. To have denied the 
favour would indeed have been very much 
like turning Ada destitute into the streets; 
and we must not paint any one blacker 
than he or she deserves. Mrs. Grenwy] 
had shown so much compassion for Ada’s 
great sorrow as to be a trifle—just a very 
little trifle, but still perceptibly—less ex- 
acting and querulous than had been cus- 
tomary with her. She went (once or 
twice) so far in sympathy as to say— 
‘Come, Ada, never mind; you'll soon 
get over it, if you don’t fret about it.” 
Aud she consented to enable Ada to start 
ew school in some other neighbour- 

0od—of course with the condition that 

“ amount sacrificed by her should be 
ully made up out of the profits of the 
school to be thus obtained. But it 
was not in Mrs. Grenwyl’s nature to 
give a little without grumbling much. 

her daughter she had ever a patient 
arer; but she found a hearer, sympa- 
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thizing as well as patient, in Sarah, the 
older of the two servants, of whom Betsy 
was the younger. 

_ “Lor, really, ma’am, only to think of 
it!” was the comment of the pitying 
Sarah. “To think that you should be 
served in this way! I’m sure, ma’am, 
many’s the time I’ve laid awake all night 
and cried, to think that so good a lady 
should be so treated as you are. It breaks 
my heart to see it—that it does! But 
you know I’m only a servant, ma’am.” 

‘Well, Sarah, it’s a comfort if it is 
only a servant who feels for me. You 
can tell me what you feel, at all events.” 

“Ah, ma’am! And to see you there 
so patient under it all, and taking it so 
meekly as youdo! Now there’s that old 
blue silk of yours—good enough for such 
as me, ma’am, but not fit for a lady like 
as you are, if you’ll pardon my liberty in 
saying so, ma’am.” 

‘‘ Well, Sarah, perhaps I really don’t 
think so much of myself as I ought to do. 
You are welcome to have the blue silk for 
yourself if you like it ; it is time I gave 
it away, I do believe.” 

“And thank you, ma’am, I’m sure, 
and, as I often say, 1 wish all ladies were 
like you, ma’am,” was Sarah’s thanks- 
giving, as she opened the wardrobe, and 
took possession of the coveted dress. 
“* Now I do hope, ma’am, you’re not going 
to walk out and tire yourself. I’m sure, 
ma’am, whatever some people say, it’s 
rest that you want, and not to go out and 
knock yourself up.” 

With which parting counsel Sarak 
quitted the room, carrying with her the 
reward of her disinterested sympathy. 
The fact was that Ada, prompted by 
urgent medical advice, was anxious for 
her mother to take frequent exercise 5 
while, in her increasing indolence, Mrs. 
Grenwyl grew more and more attached to 
her arm-chair every day. Hence the ob- 
servations of Sarah, with regard to the 
“rest” her mistress required, and of which 
her heartless daughter would unfeelingly 
deprive her. 

While this scene was enacting, Ada 
had gone out to call ona lady, who had 
three daughters in her school, and who 
had often expressed a warm desire to 
serve her. The lady’s husband (a lawyer) 
had greatly assisted in the profitable dis- 
posal of Miss Grenwyl’s school, Mrs. 
Waddington received Ada with kindness, 
which was perfectly real, but too talka- 
tive for a heart still palpitating with well- 
nigh mortal anguish. 
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“ Well, my dear Miss Grenwyl!” she 
impetuously began, “so we're going to 
lose you? You can’t think how sorry 
my little girls are. Very nice, I’m sure, 
that they should be so fond of their 

overness! As I very often tell them, 
Bittle girls were not so fortunate In my 
young days. And I’m sure both their 
papa and I think you have got them on 
most wonderfully. When they were with 
Miss Cross—and they had a perfect dread 
of her—thcy did not learn half so much. 
I hope your mamma is pretty well. As 
well as usual? I’m glad to hearit! I 
declare when I saw you in black, I was 

uite concerned, as 1 know your mother 
ent enjoy very good health. And 
when is the day to be, my dear? I hope 
you mean to let me have cards ?” 

As calmly as she could, Ada informed 
Mrs. Waddington of the sorrow which 
had befallen her. The condolences she 
received in return, though perfectly well- 
intentioned, left her, if 1t could be, more 
sorrowful than before. 

But Mrs. Waddington readily under- 
took, on the part of her husband, to give 
Ada any assistance in her new and un- 
expected difficulties. 

t was time to consider what, when 
she quitted Kensington, she should next 
undertake. 

The Easter holidays were distant only 
ten days; for it was now the 3rd of April, 
and Good Friday fell on the 14th of that 
month. 

She got through the labour of those 
ten days, upon the whole rather thankful 
that her thoughts were constrained by 
daily toil from dwelling on the sorrow 
that lay so heavy upon her. The treat 
to the young ladies, with which she had 
intended closing their intercourse, must 
be omitted now. And the evening of 
Thursday, the thirteenth of the month, 
found her—her connexion with her school 
silently severed—still unprovided with a 
new sphere, and looking with dread to 
the leisure which would leave her unpro- 
tected against the grief that bowed her 
spirit even to the ground. 

Cornelius had bequeathed her one or 
two rings as memorials of himself. These, 
as well as her own letters to him, Mr, 
Sterling, his sole executor, had that day 
forwarded to her. It was verging towards 
midnight, and she was lighting her candle 
to go upstairs, when the sound of a heavy 
fall in the room above startled her into 
a new terror and anxiety. It was her 
mother’s room, which lay immediately 


over the parlour she had been about ty 
quit, and, hurrying up thither, she found 
what her fears had immediately suggested 
to her. Mrs. Grenwyl, who had been 
sitting up to finish a novel honoured with 
her perusal, had fallen out of her chair 
in a fit, and lay upon the hearth-ryo 
senseless and motionless, though still 
alive. 

Ada called for the two servants, who 
had gone to bed two hours before. Betsy 
was the first to come. Having assisted 
Miss Grenwyl to prop up her mother’s 
head on a pillow (for they were quite 
unable to lift her from the floor), she 
hastened out to fetch the doctor. When 
the favourite, Sarah, beheld the condition 
of her mistress, whom she had so often 
upheld in her indolent habits against the 
advice of Ada, she turned from the 
setting to the rising sun with a supple 
facility which would have done honour 
to a lord or lady of the bedchamber. 

“Ah, dear Miss Grenwyl,” said the 
deceitful creature, ‘this it is what comes 
of your mamma not taking your advice 
and getting exercise. The times I have 
said to her—‘ Now, ma’am, you have such 
a good daughter; now, do take her ad- 
vice, ma’am.’ But she wouldn’t, and 
there, poor thing, she lies.” __ 

The doctor was quick in coming. After 
applying with all expedition the remedies 
for apoplexy, he beckoned Ada out of the 
room to the landing. 

“ Miss Grenwy],” he said, as soon as 
they were outside the chamber, “1 know 
you to be a young lady of strong mind, 
and you would wish me, I feel assured, 
to tell you candidly my opinion of the 
case.” : 

“Yes, yes; pray tell meat once. You 
mean there is danger?” 

“ Yes, I am sorry to say it, great 
ger. You remember when you last calle 
me in, I told you how important it was 
for your mother to take exercise. 1 very 
much fear that my advice has been neg: 
lected.” 

‘Indeed, I tried all I could to per- 
suade mamma to follow it; but she found 
the effort too great for her. Poor mamma: 
Oh! must I lose her? God help me- 
my troubles are more—more than I can 
bear.” 

“Now, my dear Miss Grenwyl, pray 
be calm, for your poor mother’s sake. 
Not that she can hear what you say po 
but because all may depend on yo 
presence of mind during the next lew 
hours.” 
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“Oh! then there is a hope of saving 
; «J feel justified in saying that there 
is, But it would be cruel to tell you 
that there is much hope. I have seen 
as dangerous a case turn out favourably, 
and the person live for many years. So 
don’t despair. At the same time I ought 
fully to prepare you for the worst. I 
shall call again early in the morning. If 
you notice any change in the meantime, 
seud for me at once.” 

Ina minute more he had quitted the 
house, and she had returned to her 
mother’s bedside. She watched her, 
somewhat assisted by Sarah, during the 
whole night. Mrs. Grenwyl never opened 
her eyes, and the morning found her 
little altered, whether for the better or 
for the worse. That day was Good 
Friday, and the bells of the churches 
tolled and rang as on Sundays. Ada, of 
course, continued in close attendance on 
her mother. 

Her grief at that mother’s danger was 
enhanced, not mitigated, by the torment 
which the woman’s exacting selfishness 
had from time to time inflicted upon her. 
Ada had fondly hoped that her duteous 
allection would one day be valued as it 
deserved. Some day or other she trusted 
to hear Mrs. Grenwyl say, “ Ada, I be- 
lieve I have not understood you. I now 
know how earnestly you have sought to 
make me happy.” Such recompense, 
Ada now feared, she could never in this 
world receive, and her heart was very 
sad for it. 

The daylight was over, and the churches 
vere empty, when the bell of Kensington 
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church tolled, not, as a few hours before, 
to call a solemn assembly, but to note 
the departure of a spirit. Mrs. Grenwyl 
had expired at about the hour of eight— 
unconscious to the very last. 

She left Ada not only desolate but 
destitute. Nearly all her money had 
been expended in purchasing that an- 
nuity which died with Mrs. Grenwy] her- 
self. So recent had been the purchase, 
that not a farthing of the annual sum 
had as yet been received by them. For 
any profit which her little capital had 
brought or could bring to Ada, she might 
as well have flung it away for a crowd in 
the streets to scramble after. 

In her desperate perplexity, she asked 
Miss Farnworth, who had purchased the 
school of her, to take her as an assistant. 
But that lady objected, not quite unrea- 
sonably, to receive as a subordinate one 
who had so recently been the sole and 
undivided mistress. 

When all was reckoned up, Ada had 
little more than forty pounds in the 
world. It was needful that she should 
quickly decide what todo. The position 
of a resident governess, with all its oft- 
quoted drawbacks, appeared to present 
her with the readiest refuge of all. For 
such a situation she inquired; nor was 
she long in hearing of a family willing 
to accept of her services. Towards the 
end of May she prepared for her new 
destination, a village in Northampton- 
shire. 

The name and nature of her employers, 
and whom she met, and what befel her 
there, we shall presently proceed to 
relate. 
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PropaBcy there is not a capital in Europe 
that has undergone greater or more re- 
markable transmutations than has that of 
Ireland since the object of our intended 
sketch, “The Poet Dermopy,” became 
the “lion”? of the hour, and suddenly pro- 
cressed from the station of “ painter’s 
devil” at a theatre into a local popularity, 
which, in its way, almost rivalled that of 
Burns, and reached at all events to the 
height of Bloomfield or Clare. Mr. W. 
J. Fitzpatrick, in his lively “ Life of Lady 
Morgan,” has given us a very graphic 
notice of this temporary “celebrity,” and 
Mr. J. Gilbert, in his larger work on 
Dublin, furnishes us with abundance for 
the rest. At the period we speak of, Ire- 
land rejoiced in her own “ College-green 
Parliament,” composed, as it eventually 
turned out, of a number of most respect- 
able gentlemen, who were fortunate 
enough to have “a country to sell,” and 
who were, as one of them distinctly pro- 
claimed, “d—d glad to Aare such a pro- 
fitable investment to dispose of !” 

These were the days of hard drinking, 
hard fighting, and “ascendancy ;” and 
when the may who could be staggered by 
his six bottles, who had not “floored his 
man” by pistol or sword, and who had 
the least idea that the Pope of Rome 
could be either a Christian or a gentleman, 
was accounted a poltroon or a know- 
nothing, with whom it would be waste of 
time and loss of caste to associate. As 
we know that “ the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children,” so may it be that 
our innocent England of the nineteenth 
century may be suffering for the Hiber- 
nian peccadilloes which it sanctioned in 
the previous ones. Atthetime we speak 
of, England (and, of course, Ireland) 
ignored the very existence of a papist 
within its realm, and although it knew 
that this was a practical “ bull,” so far as 
Ireland was concerned, the stringent and 
oppressive law against the creed were 
continued; “penal” by name, and penal 
in their nature, and leaving after them 
even in their débris (when they were long 
repealed), a mal-odour and eyil couse. 
quences which agitators and traitors fall 
back upon from time to time, to disturb 
the passions of the ignorant and to keep 
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alive those unhappy reminiscences which 
a better and juster system of government 
has done its best to allay. It is very true 
that all Irishmen of education and ‘intel. 
ligence have long since accepted the 
amende honorable which has been s0 up. 
reservedly made them, and therefore jt 
is that a ‘‘ Fenian conspiracy,” or one of 
even a weightier calibre, is only worthy 
of ridicule rather than fear. In truth, 
it is worth witnessing the development 
of an insane project of the kind to be as. 
sured of the loyal common-sense spirit of 
the Irish nation, and to feel that all but 
the lowest rabble amongst Irishmen are 
content with what has been done in their 
favour, and are aware that if “ still more 
remains to do,’ the constitution has 
thrown wide its portals to register their 
pleadings and relieve their reasonable 
wants. 

But in the middle and towards the end 
of the last century matters were by no 
means on so favourable a footing. To be 
an Irish “ gentleman,” one must a priori 
have been an Irish “protestant,” and to 
be the latter included a host of privileges 
and immunities which were well calcu- 
lated {0 generate arrogance on one side, 
and a bitter feeling of disrelish and dis- 
affection on the other. From the first 
sprung a “mushroom nobility,” as the 
third George happily phrased it, from 
which said nobility, by the way, the pro- 
duct of venality, his royal soul utterly te 
volted, and whose incessant exactions Pitt 
as bitterly anathematized ; and also a spu- 
rious gentility, made up of the scraps au 
leavings of contractors and commol- 
council men, who, virtue offcit, enriche 
themselves by public plunder, and who left 
to their descendants a feeling of disrelish 
for industrial pursuits, which created in 
them an extravagant and pretentiousmode 
of living, and a reckless idea that at the 
worst something governmental wo 
“turn up in their favour,” which assump 
tions were eventually quieted by the ope 
rations of the Incumbered Estates Coutt, 
and by the consequent feeling that 1 ~. 
after they or their children wished ' 
have bread to eat, they must follow —_ 
forth the sturdy Saxon plan—and eat ‘ys 

At the period of the poet Dermooy® 
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advent to popularity, there were no less 
than three theatres in Dublin. Crow- 
street Theatre, par excellence the “ Royal,” 
aud which is now a School of Medicine ; 
“Smock-alley Theatre,” now a Catholic 
chapel; and “ Fishamble-street Theatre,” 
which is now called “The Prince of 
Wales’s,’” and devoted occasionally to 
very small theatricals indeed. At the 
time we speak of Irish theatricals appear 
to have been greatly encouraged and pa- 
tronized, and indeed at ail times (until 
latterly) the Dublin stage seems to have 
been looked upon as the best “ training 
cround” for those who were afterwards 
to become celebrated on that of the 
creat metropolis. As we understand 
the matter, things have taken a dif- 
erent turn there now. ‘The present 
lessee of the “Royal” looks, apparently, 
upon a “stock company” as an unne- 
cessary incumbrance to his exchequer, 
aud therefore trusts to en an a 
and such like accessories, to be huddled 
together when the engagement of a pars 
ticular “star” or “stars” requires that 
they should be employed. In the palmy 
days of the Irish drama, however, a 
much more liberal system was in the 
ascendant. There was always a first- 
class “stock” to begin with, for whom 
any author might write without having 
the fear before his eyes that his best cha- 
racter would be given to ‘‘a stick ;” in 
pomt of fact, O’Hara, the author of 
“Midas;” O’ Keefe, still more celebrated; 
Brooke, author of “Gustavus Vasa;” 
Lady Morgan, Thomas Moore, and many 
others were employed (and remunerated) 
by Dublin managers; while it is only 
ueedful to name such “ first appearances 
ol any stage” as Miss Bland, afterwards 
Mrs, Jordan, Mrs. Billington, Owenson, 
Sheridan, Barry, Daly, Ryder, Macklin, 
aud still later the Farrens (Willam and 
Percy), Richard Jones, Talbot, and though 
ast not least, Miss Walstein and Miss 
bn (now Lady Beecher), to prove 
bat Something was gained even to tlie 
Ondon stage by the spirited manage- 
lent of the Dublin one. 
eu” a “celebrities,” to whom 
ca fe verted, was Robert MacOwen, 
who sut iouse of Bally MacOwen, but 
the ne sequently Anglified his name into 
utes Se one of Owenson, in 
7 re t om the same custom which 
. cng laughlin to change his name 
i ee and who was, according to 
be (“the Jew that Shakspeare drew.”’) 
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Owenson, although in his day the best 
representative of Irish character, until he 
was extinguished by the still greater ex- 
cellence of Jack Johnstone, owes all his 
posthumous fame to the fact of his being 
the father of Sydney Owenson, afterwards 
Lady Morgan, one of the vainest, wit- 
tiest, cleverest, and most eccentric Irish- 
women of whom history makes mention. 
Tt has been asserted that this talented 
woman was in early life an actress in her 
father’s theatre, but this she herself al- 
ways denied, and, we believe, with reason, 
although, from her fondness for private 
theatricals and her success in them, the 
foundation of the report was natural. Be 
this as it may, however, it is to her genius 
as a novelist that she owes her celebrity 
—a celebrity well deserved, particularly 
if we take all the circumstances connected 
with it into account. It was, however, 
as a poetess that she made her first lite- 
rary déit, and although her “ volume of 
poems” is now almost forgotten, still it 
must be remembered that as the writer 
of ** Kate Kearney” and other ballads she 
deserves praise, as well as for the fact 
that to her taste and intelligence we owe 
the first idea of a regular collection of 
“Trish Melodies,” although it remained 
for Moore’s abler hand to complete the 
execution of it. In 1802 appeared her 
first novel—* St. Clair, or the Heiress of 
Desmond,” which had fair success; this 
was followed, in 1804, by “‘ The Novice 
of St. Dominick,” which increased her 
fame, and was read and favourably 
judged by no less a personage than Wil- 
liam Pitt; while, on a later occasion, 
Lord Castlereagh, although opposed to 
her in polities, yielded to her ‘‘ winning 
ways,” and actually carried the manuscript 
of her “ Missionary” to the publisher with 
his own right hand. It was not, however, 
until her third novel, “The Wild Irish 
Girl,’ was published, that her reputation 
culminated to the full, and she literally 
became “ the observed of all observers, 

and the literary “lioness” of the day. 
Those who will take the trouble to read 
that once celebrated production now 
will be struck with astonishment at its 
popularity at any time; and it can only 
be accounted for from the fact that it was 
a daring political production, with novel 
incidents anda tolerable plot. To a cer- 
tain degree it took the reading eg 
surprise. Liberal Englishmen were es 
ginning to think that, alter all, the Pena 

code of laws” was a mistake, and that, ou 
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the whole, the ascendancy Irish party by 
no means deserved the unqualified and 
wholesale encouragement it had met with. 
So far from Ireland becoming more obe- 
dient or useful under its management, it 
was found that utter and despotic selfish- 
ness of the worst kind was its rule, and 
that so longas English statesmen fed and 
fostered this anti-Christian and anti- 
national spirit, those who throve by 
and on it were “loyal to the backbone,” 
but not a jot beyond; while, on the con- 
trary, those of the down-trodden class 
and creed nursed their anger in sullen 
silence, or only gave vent to it in mur- 
murs, which were significant from their 
universality, and plainly indicated that 
the spirit of revolt was lodged in the 
national heart, and was likely to become 
more and more the “ difficulty” of Eng- 
land so long as so unnatural and subver- 
sive-of-order a state of things was al- 
lowed to continue. Sydney Owenson, a 
Protestant, with the heart of a heroine and 
the brain of a clever woman, threw her- 
self into the ranks of liberality, and, in 
her new novel, painted Irish character, 
Irish grievances, and Irish tyranny in such 
glowing and unrepressed colours and 
terms, that her panorama seized on the 
public imagination at once. The literary 
order of the time was redundancy in 
language and antithetical paradox in style. 
With these requirements she complied to 
the full; while to them she superadded 
qualities of her own which would now 
perhaps be taken much more exception to 
than they were then. But it was not so 
in that early day: her fearless courage 
and genuine liberality of heart converted 
many even of her foes into admirers; 
and although she was violently attacked 
by those who disliked her principles (by 
the afterwards celebrated John Wilson 
Croker, who was then a loose liver upon 
town, fresh from Galway, among the rest), 
she was still more spiritedly defended by 
Charles Kendal Bushe, one of the wittiest 
and most talented members that ever the 
Irish bar produced. On reading over the 
clever defence of the Irish authoress by 
this celebrated man, it has struck us how 
easily and pertinently the most telling 
parts of if might, in the present day, be 
made to apply to the venomous and cause- 
less attackers of Miss Braddon, whose 
crime seems to be, like Lady Morean’s 
that she has been successful, and that she 
dares to follow the bent of her genius 
and to think for herself. We will give an 


extract or two to show how clear 

apply. ‘“* I have always dbaecved, cane 
Bushe, “that in proportion as genius or 
merit of any sort happens to prevail, envy 
and ignorance take the alarm, foolishly 
supposing that by waging war with dis. 
tinguished characters, they acquire a 
least a reflected reputation.” And again. 
« T have likewise observed that in men cf 
contracted minds there ever lurks a secret 
and narrow jealousy of those ladies whose 
studies and superior understandings have 
procured them the approbation of the 
learned and the esteem of the wise. Con- 
scious of their own inferiority, but un. 
willing to acknowledge it, such puny 
pretenders to wisdom or wit are prompt to 
undervalue the instinctive talent that can 
at once detect their insufficiency, although 
it may not take the trouble to expose it. 
Like the angry Arab, who, in hurling a 
pebble at a pyramid, confessed by his act 
both the elevation of theobject he aimed at 
and the imbecility of his own efforts to in- 


jure it.” This was hard hitting, but it was 


well deserved by the man whose lampoon 
had already broken poor Edwin the 
actor’s heart; whose virulence in after 
years sent Keats to an early grave ; and 
who would have done quite as much for 
Sydney Owenson had she not been made 
of less yielding materials, and given him 
a Roland for his Oliver whenever and 
wherever he ventured on an attack. [n- 
deed, one of the best novels she ever 
wrote, and one of the best characters she 
ever drew, is “ Florence MacCarthy,” 
which, under the name of ‘‘ Con Crawley 

—‘ Counsellor Con,” Croker sat involun- 
tarily for the portrait. It depicts to the 
life a creeping, crawling, conscienceless 
Irish adventurer, with some talent and 
indomitable impudence; “a serf to power, 
a despot to the weak.” So admirably 
was it done, that the public received it 
with rapture, and applied it at once, al 

Croker winced under it as he had never 
winced before. So at least Moore tells 
us in his “ Diary.” _ 

In thus following up our reminiscent 
of Lady Morgan, however, we fear We 
have been tempted to pursue them out 
of all reason, since as yet the reader has 
scarcely heard anything about “the ior: 
gotten Irish poet,” whom the writer may 
have been accused of forgetting as We" 
although his name has been ushere * 
the attractive Hamlet of the piece.” 
will be observed, in our defence, ey 
this episodical notice of her ladyship 0S 





nates in the fact, that her father, Owenson, 
who was then both ares ectable actor and 
4 respected member of society, was the 
frst, if not to distinguish the merit of 
the unknown and poverty-stricken Der- 
mody, at least to take him by the hand, 
and to encourage and advance him long 
after the wayward bard had shown the 
cloven foot, and ceased to deserve either 
kindness or regard. ‘The life of Dermody 
was written in 1806, by James Grant 
Raymond, who certainly casts a halo 
about his unfortunate and misguided sub- 
ject, which was far more brilliant than in 
verity it ought to have been. When the 
generous Owenson first knew or heard 
anything of his future intractable protégé, 
the acquaintance, according to Raymond, 
commenced in this wise. Dermody, it 
appears, was employed in the painting- 
room of the theatre, as superintendent 
of the glue, oil, and colour pots. One 
evening Mr. Cherry, with great rapture, 
brought into the green-room a poem, 
written, as he stated, by a most sur- 
prising boy then in the house. ‘The sub- 
ject ot it was highly entertaining to the 
performers, being a sarcastic comparison 
between Mr. Daly, patentee of the Theatre 
Royal, and Mr. Astley, manager of the 
Equestrian Theatre. The description 
which Mr. Cherry gave of the boy, to- 
gether with the merit of the composition, 
raised among the performers the greatest 
curiosity to see him. Led on by Cherry, 
they rushed to the place where the scene- 
painter and his attendant were at work. 
{f their astonishment on hearing his poem 
was great, still greater was it at his ap- 
pearance. Infantine in appearance, and 
clad almost in rags; neither waistcoat, 
shirt, or stockings; a coat made for a 
man of six feet, and a pair of knee- 
breeches which might have fitted a man 
of sixty; his hair clotted with glue; his 
meagre but precociously intelligent fea- 
tures daubed into all sorts of colours 
with the débris of the painting-pots— 
there, and in this guise, stood. the future 
poet, and who, it was found out on ex- 
amination, had already translated, as 
Studies,” for his own amusement, por- 
tlons of Horace, Virgil, and Anacreon! 
he wretched appearance, coupled with 
ve Promising talents of the neglected 
urchin, seed upon the kind-hearted 
Venson's heart at once. The “tide” in 
€ affairs of Dermody’s life had set in 
incurably, and might have ‘led on to 
ortune,” had he taken the advantages 
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of it that were offered him. Owenson 
brought him to his own home, stripped 
him of his rags, introduced him to his 
wife and daughters (afterwards Ladies 
Morgan and Clarke), who all received 
him with the utmost kindness, fitted up 
an apartment for him, and, in short, be- 
haved to him as a father, fancying that 
as he had just lost his only son, the des- 
titute boy was a sort of substitute sent 
by Providence to fill up the blank. Nei- 
ther did his kindness end here. From 
the respectability of his character Owenson 
possessed a very large circle of friends and 
considerable influence, which he at once 
set to work to assist his new-found pro- 
¢égé. Through the interest of Dr. Young, 
afterwards Bishop of Clonfert, and then 
a Senior Fellow and Professor of Trinity 
College, the poet was promised an en- 
trance to the University, and the doctor 
undertook to supervise his preparatory 
studies. Indeed, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that an accomplished scholar 
should be fascinated by him; as, when 
decently dressed, his features were hand- 
some, his manners naturally graceful, and 
his appearance altogether prepossessing, 
while his talents, considering his age and 
opportunities, might well be called marvel- 
lous. He was able to give a poetical trans- 
lation of Horace or Anacreon with grace, 
correctness, and wonderful facility; and 
his ability promptly to dash off a copy of 
verses on any theme given him, resembled 
rather the talent of an Italian ¢provisa- 
tore than anything else or less. In twenty 
minutes he was accustomed to perform 
some of those literary feats which his 
patron called “finished poems,” and 
which, at all events, were wonderful 
achievements—for a boy of fourteen. 
Like Pope, “he lisped in numbers and 
the numbers came;” but the difference 
between them is, that there is no ‘“ Rape 
of the Lock,” or “Essay on Man,” of 
poor Dermody’s to remind us that the 
manipulation of a clever versifier 1s a 
very different thing from the divine 
affatus of the true poet, which leaves its 
odour and influence not only on its own 
age but on all time. 

But all experience tells us that a bene- 
volent man may somewhat overstep the 
limits of prudence, and do too much as 
well as too little for his “ neighbour. 
An indiscriminate charity-giver is little 
better than a pleasant prey to those clever 
adepts, who have always a want or an 
ailment at hand to excite compassion and 
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insure relief; and the “patronizer of 
destitute merit,’ whose means are as 
large as his heart, is pretty sure to be 
victimized by some one or other of those 
“forlorn sons of genius,” who fancy that 
the ability to rhyme “love” and “dove” 
together ought very fairly to entitle them 
to be excused from living anywhere but on 
Parnassus, or from partaking of any meaner 
food, liquid or solid, than the nectar and 
ambrosia (at a patron’s expense, for pub- 
lishers are too wary) which will subli- 
mate their genius, and rendertheirdrunken 
dreams of life far too luxuriously happy 
to dispense with, so long as they can tind 
patrons” to sympathise, who act, at the 
same time, as clupes to supply. 

In point of fact, Robert Owenson very 
soon found out that he had begun at the 
wrong end, and was doing too much for 
this *‘ poet of all circles and idol of his 
own,” as Dermody, with hardly a stretch 
of his lively imagination, might have 
called himself. The association was dan- 
gerous; Owenson was both a popular 
actor and a dou camarade, who delighted 
quite as much in society as society de- 
lighted in him. His wit was as ready as 
his song, and both were delicious; and 
it may be pretty well taken for granted, 
that “snug little suppers” were generally 
the wind-up of his professional day, and 
that, seieed as he was of his é/éve, Der- 
mody was often his companion, as a 
“literary wonder” to be exhibited and 
glorified, without thinking that the ori- 
ginal Bohemian habits of the boy stood 
the best chance in the world of being 
furthered and fastened by such absurd 
deification and association. And so it 
turned out. Dr. Young, after many 
trials and much forbearance, gave him 
up. He repaid reasoning with rhyme, 
and correction with a lampoon. ‘The 
authorities of the college were satirized 
incessantly, and even the doctor himself 
came in for by no means the lightest 
share. His habits, too, were indolent and 
irregular, and what is called “his eccen- 
tricities” by his partial biographer, might 
well stand a ved a name. Young at last 
gave him up, and Owenson, still true to 
him, got the Rey. Gilbert Austin to take 
the educational charge of him; but his 
“ Anacreontic tendencies” and other irre- 
gularities, very soon disgusted Austin, 
and he was ultimately forbidden his 
tutor’s house. Still, however, Owenson 
lorgave and pitied him—hoping that when 
he had sowed his wild oats, he would be 

a credit to the country and a profit to 
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himself.” But it was not to be- lik 
> like 
poor Clarence Mangan (another sop of 
genius), his habits were irreclaimable 
By the way, an anecdote of Mangan, re. 
lated to us by a friend, is characteristic 
An ardent tectotaller became his admirer 
and friend, on hearing him accuse hiniself 
one evening of his addiction to drink, and 
the utter impossibility he found to re. 
ress it. His strong-minded companion 
rather ridiculed this, and undertook his 
cure. He brought him to his ow 
house, into which liquor never entered 
and entertained him kindly and hospi. 
tably for a month, at the end of which 
Clarence proclaimed himself cured, and 
declared that a relapse was impossible, 
The consequence was that his friend’s 
vigilance soon ceased, and one evening, 
on the poet’s stating that he had business 
to do and a friend to visit, he was allowed 
to go forth alone. Alas! at five o'clock, 
the family dinner-hour, he knocked at 
the door, and when admitted stumbled, 
stupidly drunk, into the hall. It was 
shortly after this that he wrote a poem 
called “ Vain Repentance” (never pub- 
lished) but which is perhaps the most 
exquisitely and painfully beautiful oue 
that ever the agonized spirit of a contnite 
misdoer poured forth. 

After Dermody’s dismissal by Mr. 
Austin, we find the unwearied actor 
making other efforts in his favour, among 
which was his introduction to Mr. Atkin- 
son, the Judge Advocate of Ireland, snd 
himself a poet, through whom the boy- 

oet was patronised and almost adopted 

y Lady Moira, at that time a guiding 
star in the regions both of fashion and 
taste. She was an excellent woman, With 
an expansive and well-cultivated intellect, 
and as kindly a heart as ever beat m4 
human bosom. But liberal and forbear 
ing as she was, she could not tolerate the 
freaks of Dermody, whose habits of i 
temperance and levity became intolerable. 

Falling after this from bad to worst, 
his misery became very great, and net 
it not that, through the unwearied Owel- 
son’s interest, he was — “ rn 
volume of poems (partly by subscripi™'™” 
he would ee probally perished for - 
of bread. Writing to his benelacies : 
says—“ Your bounty to me has * 
like the ocean, boundless and illimita ‘ 
From my appearance, I am almost — 
to call on you. I shall only say “re 
fasted for a longer time than cause® 1 
death of Chatterton.” bout 

It must, we should say, have been a 
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this time that he wrote the following 
« Lament,” which appears to us to sound 
like the despairing echo of a_ broken 


heart :— 


“My soul is filled with sorrow, and my eyes 

are dimmed with tears, 

As I sigh to think of vanished hopes and 
grieve o’er misspent years ; 

Like a wreck upon the ocean—like a bald 
and blighted tree, 

Do [cumber God’s bright, pleasant land with 
sin-bound misery. 

Istrain my eyes to heaven, but, alas! they 
sink to earth, 

And I try to think of comfort, which to bit- 
terness gives birth; 

All my feelings shrank and shivered are, like 
rocks by lightning riven, 

Till I seem a wretch predestined—from all 
hopes of mercy driven. 


* 


‘Ah! would I could call back again that ever- 
blessed time, 

When in penury and innocence I penned my 
boyish rhyme ; 

When I ate my crust and drank my cup un- 
visited by shame, ’ 

And with eagle-eye looked proudly up and 
dared to think of Fame— 

Of fame, that under Virtue’s shield, I might 
have made my own— 

Of fame, that out of peasant rags I might 
have wrought a throne— 

Of fame, that now has ’scaped my grasp, and 
left me here to die, 

Without a friend to wet my lip or close my 
fading eye.” 


Such an appeal as this was sure to be 
answered, and, as we have said, Owenson 
appeared once more in the field in his 
misguided friend’s favour. The volume 
of poems was published, and the sale of 
it pushed both in public and private by 
all ordinary and extraordinary means. 
{hey certainly and deservedly increased 
the author’s fame, and, for a time at 
least, his sufferings must have corrected 
him, as we find that through Lord Moira’s 
influence, who was then Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland, he received a commission 
in the army in 1802. But previous irre- 
gularities had done their work ; the mis- 
taken poet drooped and became a prey to 
disease, and ultimately death put an end 
to his troubles, and extinguished abilities, 
which under better guidance, or a wiser 
dispensation, would unquestionably have 
added his name to the fair bead-roll of 
Writers which Britain has a proud right 
to glory in, <6 
= strongly suspect that among the 
pone army which the young and 
com = s Jwenson is said to have 
Baca the impulsive poet must 

“e Seen included, although she was far 
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too sagacious to give encouragement to 
him. Circumstances and change of posi- 
tion had separated them for a considerable 
time, and when, shortly before his death, 
they met, we are told that “ early remi- 
niscences crowded on him, and he was 
greatly affected.” These feelings subse- 
quently found vent in a poetical letter, 
which he sent to Miss Owenson, and part 
of which we transcribe. 


*“* When first too weak to grasp the laurel bough 
I wove a rosy chaplet for thy brow ; 

And in its various hues would idly trace, 

Some flowery semblance of thy charming 

face ; 

Oft would the sweet seduction of thy smile 

Attune my numbers and enrich my style ; 

Whate’er of fair or perfect I designed 

Was merely copied from thy form and mind ; 
x * * * * 

“ Hoarded with pious care within my breast, 
Oh, ever let thy dear resemblance rest ; 
There fixed, the silent, secret object lie, 

Of my poetical idolatry.” 


These lines look suspicious; but if we 
take a much earlier poem as a guide, 
which was addressed “To S——,” it 
becomes more suspicious still, and be- 
tokens far more than a mere poe(ical 
idolatry. We willingly transcribe these 
verses also, because, although they are 
burthened with an extravagance of feeling 
and expression which, in the rollicking 
days in which they were written, was not 
uncommon, still, as we think, are vigorous 
and flowing, and contain a vein of ori- 
ginality which, although eccentric, is hap- 
pily expressed. 


“TO S—. 


“ Thou art my sky, my star, my sun, 

Name, fame, and fortune cling to thee ; 

Where thou art not, my day is done, 
And all the world is dark to me, 

Upon my soul thou hast set thy seal, 
And should the bond in ruins lie 

Ilereafter—then I only feel 
How great a blessing ’twere to die. 


‘Ist folly, madness—more? In vain 
I ask from whence those feelings flow, 
Which fetter me without a chain— 
Which conquer me without a blow! 
Love! What is love? In vain I try 
The secret of his spells to share, 
Until I look within thine eye, 
And find at last, my answer there!” 


Oddly enough, although three or four 
editions of Dermody’s poems have passed 
through our hands, we have only found 
the above spirited lyric in one, and that 
published in New York, in 1519. There 


4 


are other poems also inserted in it which 
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we do not find elsewhere. For instance, 
the following, which is headed— 


“AN ANACREONTIC CONTEMPLATION. 


“ Vine! vine! oh, vine! 
The pride of the woodland seem’st thou, 
As in quiet I watch the blood-red wine 
Careering through tendril and bough. 
Cluster on cluster, the draught divine, 
Is wooing the breezes free, 
With sunburst and summer their powers to 
twine, 
And flavour the goblet for me. 


“Vine! vine! oh, vine! 


How vile must that heathen be, 

Who fails to be grateful for smiles like thine, 
And turns to the fountain from thee ! 

Give me the bowl that like beauty’s eye, 
Bears a solace for Fate’s decree, 

And makes it a blessing in peace to die 
With such comrades as IT and THEE !” 


This, in truth, may be an attempted 


translation from his favourite Anacreon, 
although we have not the time or means 
to look for it, and so determine the point. 
There is, however, another song, of a dif- 
ferent cast, which, it is said, was written 
by him to be sung by Owenson at one of 
his benefits,’ and which shows con- 
siderable comic power in the writer. It 
is entitled— 


“THE ADVENTURES OF A LOVING 
IRISHMAN. 


**Twas Norah bewitched me with pain and 
with pleasure, 
*Twas Kathleen, the darlin’, first wakened 
my muse, 
And so soft was my heart, or so great was 
the treasure, 
‘Twas puzzled I was, faix, between them 
to choose 
Lut I swore (and /ept swearing) from one to 
the other, 
Still shirking the ring though and shying 
the church), 
rill at last Norah frowned, and wise Cauth 
told her mother, 
And ‘twixt them left love and myself in 
the lurch, 


* But, Nubocklish ! there's plenty of fish in the 
ocean, 
Much better and sweeter than ever were 
caught, 
-o I conquered (with poteen) my loving emo- 
tion, 
And learned that the knowledge is cheapest 
that’s bought. 
Phen I walked round the world with my heart 
like a pitcher : 
= broke in tlie middle and left to run 
ary, 


Till I met with sweet Rosy and fell to be- 


witch her 


With charms I kept hid in the heel of my 
eve 
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** May I never taste liquor nor join j 
join in ash 
If snow-flakes or angels were eyer mal 
pure ” 
Than my love for dear Rose—ti] 
near the windy, 
I saw Mary Houlahan rap at the d 
oore ! 
Oh! her voice was like thrushes a sinner’ 
eve sittin’ : 
On top of the poplars, so tuneful and 
. : ay, 
And her eyes like twin doves, with = 
thricks like a kitten, 
That stole, like a mermaid, my heart's 
strings away. 


l on goin’ 


** Oh, Mary! ’twas you was the wicked de- 
ludher, 
A a my hand when there’s nobody 
y> 
And your looks, in the dance, growin’ 
smoother and smoother, 
— out in the boreen you'd kiss on the 
SLY ; 
As a Christian I believe it was Satan’s own 
doin’ 
That threw you, like Mischief, just right 
in my way, 
For the next week Phil Ryan to Rosy came 
wooin’ 
And made her ten cows and my colleen his 
prey.” 


There is a good deal more of it, ending 
by the hero’s being married to a cross- 
grained widow, who “kept his nose to 
the grinding-stone.” But we have quoted 
enough to show that Dermody’s powers 
were of various qualities, and must, had 
he only properly cultivated them, have 
brought him more both of profit and fame 
than he had been able to secure. 

We have the opinion of a very accom- 
plished writer, himself a poet of deserved 
renown, that ‘‘ Dermody must be ranked 
amongst the greatest geniuses, and that 
his early poems are superior in fancy, sen- 
timent, and nature to those written by 
Pope or Cowley at a more advanced age.” 
To acertain extent there is some truth 
in this very partial estimate; but then 
the difficulty stares us in the face, that 
while Pope and Cowley are still well 
known, valued, and popular, poor Der- 
mody’s “remains” have to be sought for 
on the shelves of ‘ universities,” “80 
cieties,” and such like mortuary recepta- 
cles, which only scholars and intending 
essayists take the trouble to explore. It 
will hardly do to say that this want of 
posthumous appreciation springs from the 
fact of his ‘ being an Irishman,” since 
we have too many examples of the enor- 
mous popularity of his countrymen since 
the day in which he flourished, for such 
an assertion to hold water; we are com: 
pelled, therefore, to look for the cause 
of failure in the necessarily inherent 1 
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ities of the poems themselves. That 
ody possessed poetic genius of a 
very high order 1s not to be denied, and no 
one can be more “wide awake than our- 
selves to the charming musical cadence of 
his verse, or to the originality of thought 
and brilliancy of imagination which 
litter like fire-flies through many of his 
poems. But in contrasting him with 
Cowley, and more particularly with Pope, 
we only state our honest convictions when 
we sav that we are more inclined to look 
on him as an imitator than a rival. Pope, 
moreover, had what he wanted—a sober 

ersistency of purpose and an unwearied 
« emlestion to “succeed.” He stu- 
diously canvassed other men’s failings or 
shortcomings in order to correct his own; 
he was one of those who considered that 
“nothing was done while more remained 
to do;” his fear of rivalry was far too 
keen not to keep his genius always on the 
stretch for ways and means to outsoar 
or extinguish it. Aut Cesar aut nullus 
was ever his motto, and therefore it is 
that he has enriched the English language 
with a body of poetry, which we are now 
wise enough to estimate the beauty and 
the value of—to perceive that his canons 
of taste are the true ones, and not to be 
departed from without injuring our glo- 
rious tongue as well. 

Dermody, however, was altogether a 
diferent classof man. The “ poeta nas- 
cilur now fit”? undoubtedly applied to 
both, but Pope diligently cultivated the 
stand-pomt it included, while Dermody 
recklessly disregarded it. The produc- 
tions of Pope are seedlings reared in a 
hot-bed and sedulously attended to until 
every leaf and flower reached the utmost 
perfection of its kind—a rare kind of 
industry which genius does not often 
condescend to, but which Byron appre- 
ciated, and sometimes followed ; Dermo- 
dy’s were “seedlings” of value also, but 
When they left his hand he flung them into 
any soil that offered, and took no further 
careot them. Suddenly ushered into re- 
sions to which he was unused, and treated 
with a considerate kindness which be- 
wildered him, it is no wonder that the 
Alagnus Apollo of others should become 
little less than a deity to himself. What 
Was the use of polishing and refining 
when clamorous admirers, with open- 
inouthed wonder, crowded round him and 
intoxicated him with incense? “ Flat- 
tered, feted, sublimated,” it is no marvel 
kw ,2 naturally indolent temperament 
shoud become more so, and that instead 


equal 
Derm 
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of the nice and curious observation on 
men and things which marks every page 
of Pope, we should find disjecta membra, 
rife with intellect, certainly, and charm- 
ingly versified, but, on the whole, without 
the pith and marrow, without which no 
amount of natural genius can look for 
permanent and undying regard. The 
industry of one was quite as remarkable 
as the indolence of the other, and it mat- 
ters not what amount of abstract genius 
may go to the foundation of the ,cha- 
racter of the poet, still the superstruc- 
ture, to become worthyof permanent fame, 
must be painfully and laboriously reared 
by an endeavour to catch the spirit of 
those who have gone before, coupled by 
a keen and omnipresent observance which, 
like that of Shakspeare, informs its pos- 
sessor that “ the crimson drops at the 
bottom of the cowslip” amount to 
five; and, at the same time, enables it 
te speculate safely and with originality, 
caught from profound study and contem- 
plation on the loftiest and most attractive 
and important topics that can engage 
the human mind. Weare as certain that 
Dermody’s genius was never thus disci- 
plined, as we are that if he had consented 
to such training, and followed it up, his 
name would now be quoted as amongst 
the foremost of the bards to whom his 
country has awarded a large amount of 
fame, although, with all its lip-homage, 
it is only of very late years it has raised 
a decent monument to Goldsmith, and 
degraded Moore by placing him on a 
pediment, to be sneered or laughed at 
rather than admired. ‘The following jew 
@ esprit, by the way, made its appearance 
not long since in a public journal, and 
was reported to have been written by the 
clever scion of an Irish noble house :— 


‘ MOORE’S MONUMENT. 
“In order that in after times, 
Our poet, like his charming rhymes, 
For ever might endure ; 
His sculptor (punning on his name) 
Makes him stand drooping in his shame, 
A brazen BLACK-A-MCORE!” 


The last two lines are graphic represen- 
tations of the “monument” as it stands, 
On a recent visit to Ireland we saw it 
for the first time, surrounded by mud and 
dirt, and our only wonder was that the 
Irish people, proud as they are and have 
a right to be, of their national poet, 
should tolerate such a tasteless desecra- 
tion for a single hour. They certainly 
order things better in Scotland, as Scott's 
monument can nobly testify. J. R. 
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Tr was a beautiful evening in September. 
A few fleecy clouds were floating in the 
heavens, which, tinged by the last beams 
of the King of Day, seemed like waves 
of gold stirred by the balmy breeze. Na- 
ture appeared to rejoice in the last smile 
of her bridegroom, while calmly falling 
into a quiet repose which should only be 
broken by the return of rosy-fingered 
morn. Twilight approached and deepened, 
the hum of the busy world was hushed. 
One by one the little stars, the immortal 
fires of heaven, came twinkling in their 
azure sockets until the whole heavens 
appeared like one vast sheet studded 
with flashing diamonds, Anon the moon 
lifted herself above the hills, flooding 
vales and glens with her mellow light, 
while her silvery rays struggled through 
the leafy boughs and stole into every 
nook and corner. It wasa night suchas 
fairics love to make their own. 

At the base of a small mountain stood, 
overshadowed with poplars and tall elms, 
a mansion known by the name of Melville 
Hall. A few moonbeams strayed through 
the thick foliage into the front parlour 
window, while a dimly-lighted lamp at 
the other end of the room revealed the 
apartment and its contents. The furni- 
ture was plain, but antiquated; a few 
pictures of the ancestors of the present 
occupants adorned the walls, some trifling 
relics of the past were scattered on a 
small table, and a harp graced the oppo- 
site corner. 

Seated ona lowchair by the window, from 
which the heavy curtains had been swept 
aside so as to admit the evening zephyrs, 
was Fannie, the only child of Richard 
Melville, a retired gentleman. Reader, 
would I could describe her to you just as 
she appears, Let me say she was lovely, 
and when I say lovely I mean all that 
this little word can impart—lovely in 
form, lovely in feature, lovely in dress, 
Adorned in simple muslin, she seemed 
more like a fairy that had for a moment 
laid aside spirituality and assumed hu- 
manity. A shower of jetty curls fell 
over her shoulders, which, reflecting their 
dark hue, shaded a throat of matchless 
purity. Her azure eyes spoke volumes. 
At one moment they would dance merrily 
and sparkle with delight, but oftener they 
Were soft and tender. Her whole soul 
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shone forth in one glance. You might 
watch and gaze for ever, and yet be yp. 
able to fathom the depth of one look 
But those beautiful eyes reflected only 
on the surface the purity, the innocenge 
the loveliness that were hidden beneat}, 
in the recesses of the heart. The rosy 
lips, when wreathed in a smile, were like 
the sunbeams dancing on the rippling 
waters, but: when composed they to 
kind but firm resolution. Oh, what joy 
to sip the ambrosial nectar from such 3 
dainty mouth! In short, Fannie needed 
but to be seen to be loved. 

Having become motherless at an age 
when unable to know the depth of her 
loss, she was petted by an_ indulgent 
father, because in this unfolding blossom 
he discovered the image of his lost one. 
She was loved by all who knew her, and 
praised by all who saw her. 

But since we have made this imperfect 
acquaintance with our heroine, let us 
also gain her secret. Her head is resting 
on her small white hand, and an involun- 
tary sigh escapes her lips. What! can 
it be that sorrow has already entered into 
this beauteous temple ? Has grief already 
polluted this sacred shrine of beauty? 
Alas! even so; for, reader, just a few 
moments before you and I entered the 
room Frank Newton left her side, and 
but one hour ago Charlie Raymond was 
here on the same errand. . 

For two years Fanniehad beenthe reign- 
ing belle of the town. During this time 
her hand had been sought by many, and 
wealth, and honour, and nobility were 
cast in rich profusion at her feet ; but she 
kindly and firmly refused all. Though 
not all, for among them were two upon 
whom she looked with equal favour. 

During the summer of ’5—, Fannie was 


spending a few months with an uncle of 


hers in Maryland, about fifty miles from 
her home. It was here that Frank 
Newton first met her. He had graduated 
the year before at Yale, and finished his 
course in a law school in New York. He 
now returned home preparatory to the 
entrance upon his professional career. He 
was of medium size, and what the worl 

called handsome. His hair, when allow 

its own freedom, would fall in wavy masses 
around his finely-shaped head, but, when 
swept back would reveal intelligence 
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n her throne. A large black eye, 
ughing and dancing, disclosed 
depths of thought and affection. On his 
prow were indelibly stamped honesty of 
and purity of motive. Tosee his 

purpose and p b h 
face was to see all those attributes there 
ghich are honourable and noble in man. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Fannie 
learned to love him? Daily they rode, 
walked, and read together ; daily would 
Frank wend his way towards her uncle’s 
house, drawn thither by some sweet in- 
fuence which for a long time he endea- 
youred in vain to analyse. At last the 
truth burst upon him. itis 

One day they were as usual riding out, 
and coming to the banks of a shady 
stream dismounted, fastened their horses, 
and having seated themselves upon a 
mossecovered rock, began a light conver- 
sation, which, however, was destined to 
end seriously. Among other things, 
Fannie rather carelessly said— 

“Frank, I am going home to-morrow.” 

In one moment all the joys and plea- 
sures of the past months rushed through 
his memory, and he warmly asked— 

“So soon, Fannie ?” 

“Tes.” 

“Then why did you not tell me sooner 
of your intended departure ?” 

“Why, what interest can you have in 
wy welfare that you put the question ?” 

Frank was taken aback by this remark. 
He had betrayed himself. But it was 
now too late to retreat. In a few words 
he told her the tale of his love, how her 
every thought and feeling were in unison 
with his own; told her how every pulsa- 
tion of his heart was in sympathy with 
hers; told her how she had become a part 
of his existence, the only joy and object 
worth living for, and how she held his 
destiny in her hand, either to make his 
life a happy one, or send him away with 
the blighted curse of despair upon his 
future, 

“Oh, Frank, what do you say ?” ex- 
claimed Fannie after he had finished. 

“Nothing but what my heart dictates.” 
on Alas that it should have come to 

“And will you not consent to be 
mine ?” 


“I cannot act. without the knowledge 
ot my father.” 

Will you not then give me hope?” 
€s, you may hope.” 
ol And may that hope be my guiding- 


Upon a Fannie arose, and both 


seated 0 
for ever 1a 
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mounting their horses, rode back in si- 
lence. 

The next morning she left for home. 
Frank was called away to transact some 
business, which occupied him for several 
weeks. 

Fannie, upon arriving home, did not, 
however, acquaint her father with the 
secret, but preferred to lock it in her own 
bosom. But scarcely had she recovered 
from the effects of her journey when a 
new star appeared on the horizon, about 
to shed its mysterious influence on her 
future destiny. It came in the person of 
Charlie Raymond. Charlie was a graduate 
of Harvard, and had finished his studies 
at a law school in Philadelphia. Desiring 
some recreation, he resolved to visit a re- 
lation residing in the vicinity of Melville 
Hall. 

To describe Charlie Raymond would be 
to review the picture of Frank Newton. 
No two brothers ever resembled each 
other more. ‘The same nobility of charac- 
ter and disposition were the characteristics 
of Charlie Raymond. The features, the 
expression, the form of Frank Newton 
belonged to him. Was it any wonder 
then that she soon learned to love him? 
He was the likeness, the picture of Frank, 
and would not every gesture recall the 
image of the absent one? Suifice it to 
say, after a few short but happy weeks, 
Charlie, on the eve of his departure, made 
a declaration of his love to Fannie, and 
she had not the courage to refuse him, 
because she loved him. But she still had 
a lingering thought for Frank. Lven 
while the one was pleading with her, she 
thought she heard the voice of the other. 
She could not love the one and forget the 
other just at that period, for she received 
a letter from Frank telling of his inten- 
tion to visit her. 

Fannie was now in distress; she felt 
that a decision must be made, but she 
could not make it. In her trouble she 
turned to her father and opened her heart 
to him; told him how she had met Frank ; 
that he had loved her, and she had given 
him the promise of hope. She also told 
him of Charlie; that but the day previous 
he had declared his love for her; that she 
knew not how to answer, for both were 
equally noble and honourable. 

Mr. Melville sat musing for a long 
time, then paced the room, but finally 
seemed to have found a plan. 

‘«‘ Fannie, I have it.” 

« What ?” said she. 


“TJ mean, I can decide for you.” 
17 
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“Oh, can you?” te 

“Tf you will abide by my decision.” 

“J will, father.” 

“Listen, then; when they come to-day 
tell them that you are yet in your teens, 
and that I cannot spare you at present, 
but that you wish to put them on trial 
for two years, and at the expiration of 
that time I will give your hand to the 
worthier of the two. his will afford an 
equal opportunity to both to win the 
prize.” 

“Oh, how can I do this ?” 

“It is my wish, daughter.” 

Before she could reply her father was 
gone. And she had little time for reflec- 
tion, for soon after the door opened and 
Frank entered. The object of his visit 
having been stated in his letter, she knew 
his errand. He at once urged his suit 
with all the ardour and eloquence of 
youth and manhood. Taking the little 
hand that was lying listlessly by her side, 
he clasped it in his own, and gazing into 
those blue eyes, appealed to her by all the 
love he bore her, and by all his hopes of 
future happiness. Strong indeed must be 
the nature which can resist such an appeal. 
But she did resist. Calmly she made 
known her father’s wishes, bidding him 
wait two years and then return to receive 
her answer. 

“And is this your decision *’ 
Frank. 

“ It is.” 

“Then I must go. Your image, en- 
shrined on the tablets of my heart, will 
go with me, your sweet face will be my 
guardian angel against evil, and till we 
meet again every aspiration of my soul 
will be for her whom I cherish in my 
thoughts and dreams; till then, adieu !” 

The door closed and he was gone. Ah! 
how differently would my tale end if he 
had carried out his noble resolve. 

The evening brought Charlie Raymond. 
With a light step he entered the room 
and began a pleasant conversation. The 
talked till a late hour. Suddenly Charlie 
remembered that this was his last inter. 
view, and the thought brought back to 
his memory his errand. Ina few simple 
words he repeated the tale of his love. and 
ended by asking Fannie to become his 
wife. 

“Charlie,” said she, “I do not refuse ; 
[ simply ask you to postpone the matter ; 
in two years | will give you my answer,”’ 

* But who will survive the changes of 
two years »? ‘ 

“The future will solve the question.” 


b 
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“Be it so. Two years from this dg I 

will return to claim your hand. Th 
bright beam of hope will guide me tl 
then. 

He waved his hand and Fannie was 
alone. Thus two beings were commence 
ing life with bright hopes, each willing to 
sacrifice all to reach the desired object 
and yet one must fail. Thus it is oftey 
in the world—men striving for somethino 
the shadow of which is for ever ftti 
before them, but which leads them farther 
from the reality. 

Fannie was left alone, sitting in the 
chair by the window where we first met 
her at the opening of our story. She was 
left to struggle through two weary years 
alone. Those whom she loved would he 
far away, unable to send even a kind word 
of encouragement. All that was dear to 
her was gone. She must bury her love 
deep in her own bosom. ‘Then, too, she 
must remember how two faithful hearts 
were throbbing with high hopes; how 
with her own hand she must crush the 
one or the other; how she must fill the 
life of one or the other with gloom and 
despair and make it a miserable blank. 
Reader, was it any wonder she sighed? 

The wheel of time, however much 
clogged it may appear to some to be, 
moved on. ‘The two years rolled away as 
many others have done. And now, reader, 
let us see how it has fared with our two 
heroes during this time. To ascertain 
their doings we must retrace our steps 
and begin at the point where we took leave 
of them. 

One morning, a few weeks after the 
events narrated in the preceding chapter, 
the good people of the town of A., mone 
of the Western States, were greatly sur- 
prised to find two little signs, one at the 
eastern end of the town, bearing the name 
of ‘‘ Frank Newton, Attorney-at-Law, 
the other, at the opposite end, giving 1 
gilded letters ‘Charles Raymond, Al- 
torney-at-Law.” Some shook their heads ; 
others gravely remarked that “ two su¢ 
young men would do no good to eac 
other in such a small place ;” while a few 
passed the matter over in silence. It was 
strange that two young men should locate 
themselves upon the same spot to practise 
the same profession, and unknown, to W!" 
the fame which would claim the same his 
ward; but strange things happen in thls 
world. 

The two individuals in question, how- 

ome -_ along, 
ever smoothly they at first moved ™ © 
in a few days came into collision; 1t M4? 
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ened in this wise :—-A murder had been 
vommitted in that vicinity before our 
heroes’ arrival. Of course the case was 
ut into their hands. Frank took the 
art of the Commonwealth, while Charles 

appeared for the defendant. The trial 
caused much excitement. The court- 
room was filled to overflowmg. The 
witnesses for the defendant were all ex- 
amined and cross-examined. As yet the 
Commonwealth was unable to attach any 
guilt to the prisoner. 
* Charlie saw his way open, and already 
felt the glow of triumph overspread his 
face, The vision of Fannie’s sweet face 
dJoated over him and urged himon. But 
suddenly a witness appeared on the stand, 
who under oath testified that he had seen 
the prisoner commit the dreadful deed. 
This decided his fate. The jury returned 
averdict of Guilty. Charlie had lost. 

For a moment he stood speechless. He 
saw, as it were, all his bright hopes and 
anticipations fade from his view. He 
knew and felt that the prisoner was inno- 
cently doomed; but it was too late; he 
had lost his first case; he was van- 
quished. 

This, of course, was a shock to Charlie 
from which he could not soon recover. 
From this time forth popular opinion was 
in favour of Frank, while Charlie was 
almost neglected. It soon became evi- 
dent that the one or the other would 
come off a conqueror, but that his tri- 
— car would crush the other to the 
earth. 

At times Frank would speak insolently 
of his professional brother, would ever 
slander him and make disparaging re- 
marks on his abilities; but Charlie bore 
all manfully. 

Matters thus progressed until the 
eventful day when our heroes were about 
to return to claim the hand of Fannie as 
their reward. Frank’s praise had heen 
sounded far and wide, and his name had 
once or twice reached even the ears of 
Richard Melville, while, on the other 
and, poor Charlie was almost forgotten. 

he one felt certain of success, the other 
almost despaired, 

_The day came, and with it “ Frank 
Newton, Kisq”’ He was dressed showily, 
sported various ornaments about his per- 
— and with a haughty step and self- 
satistied air entered the apartment—the 
ry parlour of Melville Hall. It seemed 
-* er a Condescension on his part to re- 
ie and claim Fannie for his wife—at 
east he thought success was due to him. 
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His triumph over his rival had made him 
more conceited; he knew not how to 
humbly bear his peosnen’y, and, as a 
natural result, felt his own importance. 

Fannie greeted him cordially, but Frank 
had as yet scarcely seated himself before 
the door opened and Charlie Raymond 
entered. He was dressed in plain black, 
and looked rather dejected. He bowed 
low to Fannie, raised his eyes and his 
glance lighted on Frank. Had one of 
Jupiter’s bolts suddenly flashed upon 
them they could not have been more sur- 
prised. Neither was able to utter a word. 
With a vacant stare they gazed upon each 
other for some moments. 

“What! you here?” gasped Frank, as 
soon as he could command words to ex- 
press himself. 

“Yes, sir,” was Charlie’s reply, while 
a withering look flashed from his eyes 
upon Frank. 

Frank, almost annihilated by Charlie’s 
cool and deliberate manner, felt the blood 
rising to his face, and rallying all his 
energies to recover his lost ground, said— 

“Tt came here to speak with Miss 
Melville on private business.” 

“‘T also am here for the same purpose.” 

‘But what right have you to interfere 
at this particular moment ?” 

‘I believe I am present by the per- 
mission of Miss Melville.” 

Again he was silenced, and a short 
pause ensued. While thus waiting like 
two lions to gather fresh strength for a 
new onset, a piercing cry fell upon their 
ears, and simultaneously they rushed out 
of doors to see the cause of it. Arriving 
in the road, they found a man apparently 
dead. He was covered with blood, and 
as a riderless steed was flying up the road 
with the rapidity of air, it became evident 
that he had been thrown from his horse. 
The body was carried into the house, and 
after the blood was removed some signs 
of life appeared. But death was near, for 
his skull was fractured. 

He motioned as if he wished to speak. 
Mr. Melville approached and stooped over 
him, when the words “ I am a murderer !”” 
struck upon his horrified ear. mo 

He recoiled for a moment, but wishing 
to hear the whole tale of blood, he once 
more bent over him to catch the last 
words of the dyiug man. — 

“By my testimony an innocent person 
was sent to the gallows. I was bribed by 
Frank Newton. I——” 

His voice failed—he was dead. 

The father said nothing to hits daughter 
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—he wished to spare her the terrible trial. 
Frank disappeared ; all search for him was 
vain; he had recognised the stranger— 
his doom was sealed from that moment. 
Two weeks after, Fannie and Charlie 
were made one. To this day Charlie 
knows not why Fannie accepted him in- 


stead of Frank, but thinks that mysterious 
stranger had some influence upon the 
decision. Charlie did not return to his 


former home, but entered a new field, 


where he and his Fannie are now prosper: 
ous and happy. 
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PART VII.—THE NERVES : THEIR FUNCTIONS AND DISEASES, 


As the Brainy in man is to be looked 
upon as the centre of thought and the 
source of sensation, we will, in treating 
of nervous diseases, necessarily be obliged 
to dwell upon it for a little. In the first 
place, then, the size of the brain appears 
to bear a general relation to the intel- 
lectual capacity of the individual, and 
this has been proved by direct investiga- 
tion, as well as by experimental research. 
Thus, Cuvier’s brain weighed rather more 
than 64 ounces, that of the celebrated 
Dr. Abercrombie 63 ounces, that of 
Dupuytren, the great French surgeon 
and pathologist, 625 ounces, and so on; 
while, as a per contra, the brains of idiots 
seldom weigh more than 23 ounces. Now, 
the average weight of the brain in an 
adult man is estimated at 493 ounces, or 
a little more than 3 pounds avoirdupois ; 
that of the female 44 ounces; the average 
difference between the two being from 5 
to 6 ounces. The prevailing weight in 
the male ranges between 46 and 53 
ounces, and in the female between 41 
and 47 ounces; while the maaimum weight, 
out of 278 cases examined, was 65 ounces, 
and the minimum weight 34 ounces. It 
appears, also, that the weight of the 
brain increases rapidly up to the seventh 
year; more nox,» to between sixteen 
and twenty; still more slowly to between 
thirty and forty, when it reaches (or is 
supposed to reach) to its maximum. Be- 
yond this period, as age advances and 
the mental faculties decline, the brain 
diminishes slowly in weight—about an 
ounce every ten years; and these results 
apply to both sexes. ‘The human brain 
is heavier than that of all the lower 
animals, with the exception of the ele- 
phant and the whale, that of the former 
often weighing from 120 to 160 ounces, 
and that of the largest kind of whale 


from 70 to 90 ounces. It is possible that 
the comparative intelligence of the ele. 
phant may be accounted for in this way, 
although no authority on the subject, 80 
far as we know, alludes to it. The in- 


telligence of the dog unquestionably is 


to be ganged by the size of the brain. 

To any well-educated or intelligent 
person, therefore, the general physiology 
and pathology of the BRAIN and NERVES 
must bea matter of curious interest, since 
we know that these functions include the 
important ones of sensation, thought, and 
motion, and that it is through the aid 
and intervention of the mervous system 
we hold communication with the world 
around us; that it is the instrument 
of mind, and the stage, so to speak, 
upon which all the various phenomena of 
animal life are transacted. This isa high 
mission, and it becomes of the greatest 
importance to the individual to know 
how, why, and wherefore so very i- 
fluential a “system” can best be kept in 
good working order, and on what class 
of remedies and what mode of general 
treatment it is to depend when it runs 
riot or gets amiss. 

It is to be remembered that, taken on 
the whole, what is called “the nervous: 
system”’ consists, in fact, of ¢o systems, 
called the cerebro-spinal (or, as 1b was 
named by Bichat, the nervous system o! 
animal lite), which includes the bram and 
spinal cord, with the nerves proceeding 
from them, and the several ganglia (ga 
glia derived from a Greek word meanips: 
knot), seated upon these nerves, or form- 
ing part of the substance of the brain. 
It includes also all the nervous orgalls 
in and through which are performed the 
several functions through which the mind 
is more immediately connected, namely, 
those relating to sensation and volitiou, 
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and the purely mental acts connected with 
sensible things. 

The other portion of the nervous sys- 
tem is styled the , se gi or ganglionic 
portion, and this Bichat named the zer- 
vous system of organic life. at? its dis- 
tribution, as well as by its peculiar mode 
of action, this system is less immediately 
connected with the md than the other, 
either as sensiferous or as receiving the 
impulses of the will. But, after all, the 
digerences between these two systems 
are not essential, and their actions differ 
in degree and object rather than in mode 
or kind. 

But although our knowledge of the 
exact functions of the different parts of 
the nervous apparatus is no doubt scanty 
aud imperfect, still, from the original re- 
scarches of many able men—amongst whom 
we may well rank Marshall Hall, whose 
Jabours gave a certain amount of pre- 
cision and certainty to points heretofore 
involved in the greatest obscurity—we are 
enabled to throw some light on many dis- 
puted points of nervous action, and to- 
wards the elucidation of a large class of 
disorders, which otherwise might have 
still remained dark to us. ‘Thus, for in- 
stance, it seems to be ascertained that 
the movements of those muscles which 
acknowledge the empire of the will 
depend essentially on some momentary 
change in the condition of the spinal 
cord, and that this change (whatever its 
nature may be) is capable of being effected 
in three several ways. First, volition or 
emotion, originating in the brain, may 
send down an influence, which travels 
with electrical rapidity to the spinal cord, 
from whence, the requisite change having 
been instantly produced, the motive in- 
fluence passes with proportional speed 
along the nerves which connect the cord 
with the muscles to be moved; secondly, 
the change productive of motion may be 
Wrought in the cord, whether the brain 
be attached to it or not, by mechanical, 
chemical, or electrical agencies, operating 
directly upon the cord itself ; and; thirdly, 

e change productive of motion may be 
Wrought in the cord by an influence car- 
ned to the cord, zof from the brain, but 
"a the extremities of nerves distri- 
puted upon the internal and external sur- 
“aces of the body. 
. the action of this xervous circle (for so 
iad be called) has been named by Hall 
nance ee Metion of the spinal cord, be- 
th s¢ an influence is first carried from 

® surfaces of the body, along nerves, to 
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the spinal cord, from whence again an 
influence is transmitted, or as it were 
reflected, to certain muscles along certain 
other nerves, thus completing a sort of 
circle, so to speak. The apparatus sub- 
servient to this function is named by 
Dr. Carpenter the afferent nerves (from 
ad, to, and fero, to bear), and the efferent 
nerves (from é, out of, and Jero, to bear), 
terms which explain the matter better 
than those of a more complex kind used 
by others. 

This reflex action, independent of the 
will, and although attended by conscious- 
ness and sensation, yet often exercised 
where there is neither, exercises a very 
important function. The infant breathes 
and sucks by it; the adult uses his will 
for bringing nutriment into his mouth, 
although in both cases the act of degluti- 
tion, after the food has reached a certain 
point, 1s involuntary. This reflex power 
extends, both in health and in disease, 
to the entire system of the strictly volun- 
tary muscles; in health it is manifested 
only in the maintenance of their natural 
healthy and vigorous foe; while in dis- 
ease, it sometimes acts on them with 
terrific energy. 

“ All reflex actions performed in 
health,” says Kirke, “have a distinct 
purpose, and are adapted to secure some 
end desirable for the well-being of the 
body; but in disease many of them are 
purposeless and irregular. As an illus- 
tration of the first point, may be men- 
tioned movements of the digestive canal, 
the respiratory movements, the contrac- 
tion of the eyelids and pupil, in order to 
exclude many rays of light when the re- 
tina is exposed to a bright glare. These 
and all other normal reflex acts afford 
also examples of the mode in which the 
nervous centres combine and arrange co- 
ordinately the actions of the nerve-fibres, 
so that many muscles may act together 
for the common end. Another instance 
of the same kind is furnished by the 
spasmodic contractions of the glottis on 
the contact of carbonic acid, or any 
foreign substance, with the internal sur- 
face of the epiglottis or larynx. On the 
contrary, examples of the purposeless ir- 
regular nature of morbid reflex actions 
are seen in the convulsive movements 0! 
epilepsy, and in the spasms of tetanus 
and hydrophobia.” ss, 

All nervous matter is divisible into two 
kinds: the grey and the white—always 
a subject of dispute with learned men 
as to their difference of function, On 
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this head it is worth listening to Watson, 
who, in his usual charming and lucid 
manner, has given us his opinions in 
his leeture on “ Diseases of the Brain 
and Nervous System.” ‘I adopt the 
belief,” he says, “that the grey por- 
tions of these nervous centres (which 
are much the more vascular) form the 
part in which their peculiar powers re- 
side or are generated; and that their 
white or fibrous portions are, like the 
white and fibrous nerves, mere conductors 
of the nervous influence. I incline also 
to the opinion (recollect, however, if you 
please, that I do not press these opinions 
upon you as being necessarily correct) 
that the influence which originates in the 
grey matter and is transmitted by the 
white, will at last be found analogous, if 
not identical, with some modification of 
electricity. We know, indeed, that some 
of the effects of this influence may be 
very exactly imitated in animals, recently 
dead, by ga/vanism. The functions of the 
rain are sensation, thought, volition, 
and the power of originating motion. 
Other functions, indeed, there are, but 
these four are all that at present we need 
concern ourselves with. Now, it is a 
part of my creed that the faculties of 
sensation, of thought, and of the will be- 
long to the brain—in all probability to 
the cerebrum alone. The precise office of 
the cerebellum is involved in some obscu- 
rity and dispute. Of the principal opi- 
nions that have been formed respecting 
it I shall say something hereafter.” 

His reasons for thus believing are 
these :—first, because this portion of the 
nervous centres is superadded to the 
cranio-spinal axis, in the greatest bulk 
and most complicated form iz man, and, 
after him, to those of the inferior animals 
which show the largest share of reason ; 
secondly, because injury or disease of the 
human brain so often impairs or abolishes 
the mental powers ; and thirdly, because 
in inferior animals which evince a certain 
amount of mental endowment, all mani- 
festation of intellect ceases upon the 
gentle and gradual removal of the cere- 
bdrum and cerebellum—the animals, ne- 
vertheless, continuing to live notwith- 
standing this mutilation. 

_ The motive power he believes to reside 
in the spinal cord, the muscles furnishing 
the instruments of motion. Thus there is a 
certain class of muscles (such as the 
heart, the bladder, and the muscular 
fibres of the alimentary canal) which con- 
tract without gur willing their contrac. 


ee we will or no, 
called involuntary muscles, 

Then there is siother ves te i 
muscles which obey the bidding of th 
will, and serve the purposes of locomo. 
tion, prehension, and bodily effort. These 
are considered and called voluntary mys. 
cles. There is, however, another distine 
set of muscles, of which the habitual 
action is involuntary, yet which submit 
also to the interposing control of the 
will. There are, for instance, the mus. 
cles of respiration, which act while we 
sleep, or are otherwise unconscious, and 
the sphincter muscles, which regulate the 
entrances and exits of our body; here 
the action is involuntary, for the most 
part, although volition can and does go. 
vern it occasionally. We have already 
explained how these changes occur, and 
need not repeat them here. 

Now, although we may fail to discover 
any deviation from the natural condition 
of these xervous centres, or appendages, 
even when the disorder of their functions 
has been most broadly displayed, still, 
we are not to take it for granted that no 
change has taken place in reality. There 
may be only one disturbing cause, or 
there may be many, not traceable by our 
senses (or at least not yet discovered), 
but which may, nevertheless, impair, 
derange, or suspend the nervous fune- 
tions, or the organs which minister to 
them, without our ability to lay our hand 
on them. ‘Thus a blow or fall which 
jars the brain; a sudden mental emotion; 
a violent electric shock; a teaspoonful 
of prussic acid—any of these may destroy 
life, yet leave no vestige of its action i 
the nervous substance on which it u- 
doubtedly operates; although it 18 pr0- 
bable that the fatal condition in each case 
is not the same. On some of these condl- 
tions we may, perhaps, safely specu- 
late. Undue pressure on the nervous 
pulp, on one hand, or insufficient pressurt 
on the other, may constitute these cond- 
tions ; the varying state of the cerebra 
circulation may furnish others. We know 
that if zo blood be sent through the “A 
teries of the brain, death (by sy#eope 
ensues; and we also know that if venous 
blood circulate in those vessels it lea 
to death by coma (apoplexy). ‘The same 
symptoms may be found to accompaly 
physical lesions of the nervous centres, 
apparently different in kind, place, a2 
degree, while, on the contrary, poy 
lesions, apparently identical im thelt i 
ture, extent, and situation, are atten 
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by different and contradictory symptoms. 
It is clear, however, that there must be 
some proximate cause for all these symp- 
toms, although it may escape our notice ; 
but to the proximate cause our attention 
ought to be directed, in order that we may, 
in our perplexity, have something like a 


reasonable guide. | 
At one time it was taught and believed 


that although the blood may at different 
tines be variously distributed between 
the cerebral veins and arteries, yet that 
ihe absolute quantity of blood circulating 
within the cranium is always and neces- 
sarily the same, or nearly so. ‘he reasons 
siven for this erroneous doctrine (as it 
has turned out) were these :—The brain 
is closely shut up in an unyielding case 
of bone; its surface must, therefore, be 
exempt from the influence of atmospheric 
pressure: hence, supposing its substance 
to be unaltered and incompressible, it 
would seem impossible to empty the 
blood-vessels of the brain. ‘The cavity 
being completely full, the blood which 
circulates in those vessels can neither be 
materially increased, unless something is 
displaced or compressed to make room 
for the addition, nor materially dimi- 
nished without the entrance of something 
io supply the place of the blood ab- 
stracted. Doctor Burrows, however, has 
done the science of medicine an impor- 
taut service by dissipating the error pre- 
vaent on this head. The conclusion he 
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has come to is, that whether the cerebral 
pulp yields or not, there is a constant 
alternation of a greater and a less com- 
pressing force exerted upon it during 
life; and that it is not improbable that 
this continual variation of the compres- 
sing force may be essential to the perform- 
ance of the cerebral functions. ‘“ May 
not the brain, indeed,” asks Watson, “ be 
thus incessantly charged, if indeed it be 
(as has been suggested by no less a philo- 
sopher than Sir John Herschel,) ane/ectric 
pile, constantly in action, discharging itself 
by the zerves at brief intervals, when the 
tension of the electricity developed 
reaches a certain point ?” However this 
may be, it is equally certain that the 
compressing force may transgress its 
natural limits in either direction—may be 
too great or too little, The functions 
of the nervous centres may be perverted 
or lost when the pressure becomes ex- 
cessive; or, on the other hand, when the 
pressure is insufficient. There may, it is 
true, be a permanent morbid condition 
acting as a predisposing cause, which may 
render the organ more sensible to varia- 
tions in the circulation, and in this way 
the occasional recurreuce of epileptic 
fits may, In some measure, be explained. 

In our next paper we propose to enter 
upon the subject of “nervous diseases,” 
which we think will be better treated of 
ia globo, as a consecutive whole. 
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Oxr who never penetrated an African 
forest can hardly imagine the fascination 
exercised upon the mind by its strange 
combination of savageness and beauty. 
The huge trees, clad with eternal verdure, 
and many of them wrapped about with 
serpent-like vines, keep perpetual twi- 
light in the aisles beneath. ‘The chorus 
from melodious birds, the red and green 
wings that flutter from branch to branch, 
the chattering of parrots and the “ squeak 
and gibber” of monkeys, make the scene 
intensely exciting. Yet this is not the 
place where one should walk for the 
mere pleasure of the thing. The big, 
gliding boa might have a word to say 
about that; and the gigantic gorilla, of 
one perfectly satisfactory specimen of 
whose tribe I shall have occasion to 
_ might also put a long finger in 
that pie. Itis not a fit place for a twi- 
light ramble, especially if, conning poetry 
and the like, the stroller be in danger of 
falling into that absent mood approaching 
somnambulism. He had far better be 
absent physically than mentally. He 
might find himself going up a tree with- 
out his own consent! The African rivers, 
like the snakes upon their banks, crawl 
and glitter through an undergrowth of 
verdure. What specimens of animal 
hideousness in and beside their Styx- 
like waters ! 

It was by a sluggish stream of Barbare 
that Scipio Africanus saw the monstrous 
serpent, one hundred and twenty feet 
long, which delayed the march of his 
army for four days, and struck such 
terror into the Roman legions, 


‘that every bosom shook 
seneath its iron mail.’ 


Retlections of this nature were passing 

through my mind, as, many years ago, I 
. . J SM» 

trod the deck of a New England whale- 
man, called the Mocha, a ship of about 
three hundred tons (every three-master 
below a thousand tons was not then bark- 
rigged), which lay at anchor in a little 
bay, at the mouth of an insignificant river 
of Mozambique. The Mocha had twenty- 
three men all told, and the captain’s wife 
and daughter were also on board. The 
latter was little Isabella Howard, ten 
vears old, and a child of singular beauty. 
Isabella knew every rope in the ship. 
There was a good deal of salt water in 
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her composition, and as she was almost 
always on the main deck she had beconie 
a great favourite with the sailors, Even 
when the vessel was pitching in the heayy 
sea off the Cape of Good Hope, she had 
resolutely kept the deck. There was , 
touch of sublimity in her sensitive and 
beautiful nature which loved 


“the visitation of the winds, 
That take the ruffian billows by the top.” 


Of the foremost hands, about a dozen 
were greenhorns from Western New 
York. The word “ green,” however, but 
faintly expresses their degree of verdure, 
They looked like long-necked squashes, 
six weeks before picking-time, and their 
flat jokes and repartees were a disgrace 
to the ship. ‘They realized all that one 
may imagine of the famous Connecticut 
plough-boy, who, at an early stage of the 
whaling voyage upon which he had en- 
tered, enlightened the skipper as to what 
might be expected in certain contingen- 
cies, in the manner following :— 

“ Capting, when I say ‘Zaounds” I’m 
gettin’ mad; when I say ‘ Zaounds ker- 
maounds!’ 1 am mad; and when I say, 
‘Zaounds ker-maounds and old Connecti- 
cut!’ then, capting, 1 keer no more for 
yeou than [ do for that ole tinder-box!” 
kicking the compass as he spoke, from 
the quarter-deck to the forecastle. 

Six of the men, including, of course, 
the boat-steerers, were old tars, who could 
steer a ship in a gale, or lay hand upon any 
given rope among the thousand-corded 
rigging, in the darkest night that ever 
brooded upon the deep. ‘They were men 


who in all their lives had hardly ever 


trod a patch of green grass, and who 
supposed it a sin and a shame for any 
human creature to be aland-lubber. There 
was abundant humour about them. When 
it was blowing so hard that a pelican 00 
not have seen three fathoms to windwar 
they would sit under the weather-ra 
with nothing dry but their jokes, and pity 
poor “coves” ashore, with the chimneys 
blowing about their heads. “W oe 
the man as would hask for more Z woul 
remark old English Ben; “’ere’s ous! 
and ’ome, and the washing throwed hin: 
Noble-hearted fellows they were, mar 
ready to do battle for the oppressed, 
bestow alms upon the needy, as to” 
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down a foretack or round in a weather- 
brace. 
The African shore was new to nearly 
all of us, and great was our interest in 
its enormous development of vegetation, 
the rich and sun-bright colours of its 
myriad burning flowers, and the wondrous 
specimens of animal life which it pre- 
sented. 

“On the second evening after our arrival, 
we heard a good deal of shouting from 
ihe natives, one of whose villages was 
within half a mile of us, and presently 
we learned that they had caught a lion. 
This was accomplished by means of a 
trap made like a hut, with a falling door. 
The lion which, as we afterwards saw, 
was an old brown fellow who had ranged 
the forest perhaps for threescore years, 
with a mane like a wild Bermudan thun- 
der cloud, had been very troublesome to 
these people “of African descent,” taking 
cows when he could get them, and if no- 
thing better offered, a little biped Mozam- 
bique. As we were coming to in the bay 
we had heard him roaring among the hills 
but a little way from the ship. We now 
inferred, from the movements of the na- 
tives, that they intended to destroy their 
formidable captive through the agency of 
fire. Nearly all our crew went on shore, 
but before our arrival at the scene, huge 
ey of brush had been raised about the 
ut, and at the moment of our appearance 
the natives were in the act of firing them, 
A swift, arrow-like flame shot among the 
laggots and darted up the side of the 
ut, 

“like a glittering snake, 

That coils up a tree from a dusky brake.” 


The short, sharp growl and occasional 
soul-startling roar of the lion broke 
strangely upon the shouts of the swarm- 
Ing natives, and the crackling rush of the 
ames. As the glaring blaze shot higher 
and higher and wrapped itself about the 
Prison, the scene became terrific beyond 
measure. ‘The infuriated animal, shaking 
is ragged mane, and bounding, with 
teeth and claws wide open, against the 
mighty bars of wood, exerted all his pro- 
gous streneth to rend asunder the 
fatal trap that held him. The ghastly 
aa of the flame, reaching far away, 
ran learful-looking waves among the 
oe of the forest, showing the black 
ree trunks like demons, and the sur- 
rounding hills like hideous giants. But 


: horrible roar grew fainter, dying at 
to silence, and the natives, who them- 
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selves had been panic-stricken at the 
tremendous scene they had created, now 
gathered in exultation around the funeral 
pyre,—their grim, black bodies looking, 
in the dying light, like the ghosts of a 
Whole mine full of coal-heaving jordeys. 
What a terrible vengeance they had 
taken ! 

On the next day, the captain, with his 
boat’s crew, of whom I was one, went up 
the river on what he termed a “ voyage 
of discovery.” His wife and little Isa- 
bella accompanied us. We landed in 
various places, and shot many birds, some 
of them of gorgeous plumage. Isabella 
was delighted with the wild monkeys 
and parrots, but the crocodiles, open- 
ing their jaws like an enormous pair 
of scissors, did not strike Bell’s fancy. 
Their approaches to familiarity, and the 
“‘howd’ye do” expression of their sensual- 
looking mouths, were especially disacree- 
able to her. 

After a time, an old seaman named 
Jack (sailors never have surnames) and 
myself strayed together far into the 
woods. Jack, in his younger days, had 
been an expert marksman about the bays 
and rivers of New England, and he now 
wished, as he said, to try his hand at 
something that carried more guns than a 
wild duck. He found it! 1 was some- 
what in advanee of him, when, as we were 
working our way through a sort of path 
which, in a dark, swampy hollow, looked 
as if it had been made by wild animals, 
Jack suddenly called out to me in a 
manner that showed him to be greatly 
startled. I turned back for a few paces, 
and beheld in the path between us the 
most fearful-looking creature that I had 
ever seen. Its back was towards me, 
but as L uttered an exclamation of wonder 
and terror—‘ Heavens and earth, Jack! 
what do you make of it?’—it turned 
quickly to face me. It was six feet high, 
“with Atlantean shoulders,” and entirely 
covered with black hair. It looked like 
the father of all the apes in the world. 
Original sin, as I have read, is no beauty, 
but the word ‘‘ ugliness” conveys no idea 
of the ghastly demon that had stepped 
between me and Jack. I have heard of 
impressions at first sight, and if I had 
one then, it was to the effect that if my 
suddenly-found acquaintance could take 
offence at being called homely, I didn’t 
couldn’t ! 
ye srs he saw there were two of 
us, he gave a roar that continues to 


frighten me to this day, and casting a 
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glance over his shoulder to see that Jack 
was all right, he made straight towards 
me. To run would have been folly. The 
appalling danger steadied my nerves, and 
bringing up my musket, I called out— 
“ Stand out of range, Jack, I’m going to 
pull on him!” but I did not feel very 
merry. As I drew back the hammer, the 
sound it made was like that of a die 
thrown for life or death. I pulled—a 
second of suspense, and then—the old 
flint lock had missed fire! Heavens, and 
the monster within twenty feet of me! 
I clubbed the piece, but he twisted it 
from my hand as if it had been a willow. 
I saw the grin of his horrible little eyes, 
as he bounded upon me like a panther. 
Jack had heard the click of my gun-lock, 
and knew, as he afterwards humorously 
remarked, that 1 “had missed stays, and 
wouldn’t have much time to wear ship.” 
The gleam of those eres—tbhe snapping 
sound of the great hairy jaws, and—joy 
unspeakable !—the ‘‘ricker-rack” of the 
echo that answered the bang of the old 
tar’s musket, constitute my latest recol- 
lections of that scene. Jack had not 
forgotten the old instinct that had pro- 
cured him many a bag of game by his 
own New England bay, and though his 
motion had been quick as thought, his 
aim had been sure as death. He had 
hastened without hurrying. The gorilla 
in falling had struck me a stunning blow 
on the head, from the effects of which, 
however, I soon recovered. Little Isa- 
bella opened wide her blue eyes, as Jack 
and I related our adventure with the ter- 
rible wild man. 

The burning of the lion, the adventure 
with Satan in person, the continuous 
battle with thousands of barrels of mos- 
quitoes, and the frequent little misun- 
derstandings with crocodiles which would 
eat an oar for the nourishment it con- 
tained, convinced me by this time that 
Africa is not a desirable “summer re- 
sort”’—it overdoes the thing. 

This voyage up the river proved the 
source of much sorrow. Shortly after 
our return to the ship, Isabella showed 
symptoms of fever. Her father who, to 
gratify a child that he worshipped, had 
exposed her to the fatal malaria of the 
river, was now thoroughly aroused to the 
terrible danger. Preparations were at 
once made for getting under way, and 
with the iand breeze of the next morning 
we stood out to sea. But the illness of 
the little girl grew worse and worse. The 
dreadful African fever came on iike a 
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Mozambique lion. Its most remarkable 
feature was its intensity ; and before its 
fiery advance the child was ina few hours 
reduced apparently to the verge of death 
There seemed no room even for hope. All 


hands went gloomily about their work 
for every one on board felt a deep interest 
in the fate of this beautiful little angel of 
the ship. Every one thought of the hap 
days when he had seen her busy feet op 
twinkling about the deck, or of the simple 
ballads she had sung, when he had felt 
his heart melt— 


** To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 


The sturdy old tars inquired anxiously 
concerning her condition. All the ship’s 
company were in mourning for little 
Isabella. The feelings of the captain and 
his wife, far out upon the deep sea, with 
their sweet little one in the very jaws of 
the destroyer, 1 will not attempt to de. 
scribe. ‘Thus passed the first day, while 
the noble ship, under a cloud of canvas, 
went dashing along the Mozambique 
Channel, heading for the Comoro Islands. 
The second day passed, and the third, 
while the vigorous constitution of the 
child battled, though apparently in vain, 
with its gaunt and hungry enemy. On 
the fourth morning the sky presented an 
unusual appearance. Brassy-looking vs 
pours were swept across it with great 
rapidity, as if by magic, for a dead calm 
lay all around us. ‘The captain, who was 
pale and sorrowful, but had not yet for- 
cotten his care for the ship, talked 
earnestly with the mate, looked many 
times at the yellow heavens, gave some 
directions in‘a low voice, and_ finally 
turned to watch once more beside his 
daughter. 

“Call all hands—turn to,” said the 
mate, in obedience, as I suppose, to the 
latest directions of the captain. 

The light spars were sent down, the 
courses, jib, and mizzen topsail furled, the 
spanker was brailed up, and the fore aa 
maintopsails close reefed, a light breesé 
sprang up, freshening with great rap 
dity. We furled the foretopsail and kept 
away under close-reefed maintopsail a 
foretopmast-staysail. Still the wind ks 
creased—it blew a gale. The rut 
creaked and rattled as the vessel pited 
in the fast-rising sea, and_the huge aod 
yard tugged at its braces like a wild -_ 
at a lasso. We furled the foretopmé® 
staysail, stood by to round in the lar ? 
braces, ported the helm, and with er J 
rolling heel, dipping her vail deep ™ 
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‘i@ sea, the ship came to the wind. 
pope now ae yet the thought of 
that beautiful little favourite who lay 
dying in the deck-house weighed heavily 
upon the spirits of the stout-hearted 
mariners. , 

Early in the evening the maintopsail 
blew away. Before midnight the sea was 
completely levelled by the wind, which, 
before it had done with us, went all 
around the compass. ‘The ship soon 
save over the battle with so active an 
enemy, and lay with her yard-arms in the 
water, almost on her beam-ends. Towards 
morning the wind suddenly abated, fall- 
ing ina few minutes from a tornado of 
awful fury to a merely fresh breeze. 
Then the sea shot into white-capped 
peaks, dancing a quick and furious polka. 
The ship laboured so heavily that at every 
plunge the big sticks threatened to go 
out of her, and at last they kept their 
word; for just in the grey of the morn- 
ing, a gigantic roller, swinging his white 
turban aloft, came tumbling upon the port 
bow. I heard the voice of the mate— 
“Look out for yourselves, men, that fel- 
low means mischief !”—and the next 
moment, under ten feet depth of Nep- 
tune’s blue brine, was enjoying my situa- 
tion as the “ Widow Bedott’s’’ husband 
probably “enjoyed a great deal of sick- 
ness’—the pleasure being a “ forced put.” 
Bulwarks and galley were stove, the try- 
works tumbled over the side like a lot of 
old ballast, the jib-boom was shivered in 
two, the main and mizzen topmasts were 
carried away, and the foremast went by 
the board. For a few moments, the 
broken spars, the swashing sea, and the 
dancing ship, were strangely mixed to- 
gether. The big foremast battered the 
side like a ram, but we cut the lanyards, 
and it went shooting and plunging away. 

A beautiful morning dawned upon the 
tumultuous waves. ‘The ship, indeed, 
presented a sorrowful spectacle, but this 
7 a trifle. How fared it with little 
sabella? Through all the long night the 
captain had hardly once left her side. 
ometimes he had fancied that all was 


over with the beautiful child, and that her 
Sweet spirit 


“Had passed throu ’ 
gh glory’s morning gate 
And walked in paradise,” eaiual 
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Perhaps he had hoped that the ship would 
20 down in the midst of the sea, and ever- 
lasting darkness cover all. Had he so 
hoped, it would have been but natural. 
But now, just as the rising sun flamed 
over the yet roaring waters, the captain 
came from the deck-house. Newborn 
hope irradiated his features. He seemed 
not to see the wreck around him, but like 
one detivered from the most awful vision in 
fevered sleep, as the sunlight came shower- 
ing among his disordered locks, he ex- 
claimed—how deeply, how fervently,— 
“Thank God—thank God!” 

About midnight Isabella had fallen into 
a trance-like state—neither of sleep nor 
death—but at daybreak she had awakened 
to consciousness, and soon after had sank 
into a sweet slumber, the burning fever 
gone. 


“O sleep, it is a blessed thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole.” 


Fair and angel-like had come the gentle 
slumber, fast upon the flight of that un- 
pitying demon, which had at last been 
baffled by the stout resistance of the pure 
and elastic system of thechild. The fiery 
fever, with the hurricane, which was of its 
kindred, had fled like a red-turbaned 
Turkoman. The little patient slept on 
till noon, and her awakening was like the 
awaking of spring—Nature came straight 
on with sunshine and sweetness. 

In the afternoon, the swell having be- 
come more regular, we rigged a jury fore- 
mast, and three days later arrived at the 
Comoro Islands, where, procuring neces- 
sary materials from the wreck of a ship 
driven ashore in the hurricane, we once 
more beheld the Mocha lie at anchor with 
her spars symmetrically shipshape. ‘The 
work had occupied several weeks, and be- 
fore its completion Isabella was quite re- 
covered. She related that when attacked 
by the fever, in that fearful African bay, 
she imagined that a monster came from 
the forest to take her from her mother. 
He never left her until exorcised by a 
beautiful spirit, on the night of the hur- 
ricane. Then she had dreamed that the 
daybreak shone about her, and to her pure 
imagination it was dawn in her sea- 
rocked cabin long before it was dawn to 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A NEW HOME, 


More than two years have passed since 
the incidents last related. The rectory no 
longer possesses its cheerful, pretty mis- 
tress; she has gone many, many miles 
away from D. She found it difficult to 
accomplish, but she knew that it must 
be done, in fairness to the rector’s true 
grandchild and other relations. 

There was yet another, and almost as 
powerful a reason why she should go. 
Edward Newton, with the love and gene- 
rosity of a noble heart, still declared that 
what had happened should never make 
auy difference in his affection for her; 
and he stroye daily to meet her or force 
himself into her presence, and beseech 
her to overcome her scruples, which he 
termed proud, unfeeling, and cruel. But 
the ad though young in years, was 
strong in purpose, when she felt that 
purpose was in the right, and would con- 
sent to be a disgrace to none but herself, 
aud that was unavoidable. 

Finally, Mr. Harrington, to save his 
child—for so he still called her—from 
the constant agony she was every moment 
liable to suffer from Edward’s passionate 
importunities, disclosed the whole truth 
to Mr. Newton, his father. The result 
was what had been expected—a request, 
couched in the most coldly polite terms, 
that all intercourse between the young 
people would at once cease. 

This, however, made no change in 
Edward, and at last. the rector had to 
consent to Caroline’s earnest entreaties, 
eg agen by many a flood of tears, 
that she might leave D., at least for a 
time, and seck her own living; for—and 
she soon brought the old man to see it in 
the light she did—she had now no loner 
any other claim on him than that of 
uffection. He had other grandchildren 
Who were nearer to him; so that, though 
be might assist her, her livelihood was 
now to be made. 

‘Easily done, dear grandfather,” she 
said, with a grateful smile and kiss, “by 
the excellent education you have civen 
me. Do not despair—I do not. There 
has never been any conscious wrong com- 
mitted on my side, so God will protect 
me. Besides, there is your other grand- 
child, you must find ‘her. True, your 
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search has as yet proved fruitless, but jt 
may not long continue to do so. The: 
she will love and tend you as I have, ani 
would have done. Oh, grandfather! she 
requires. greater pity than I.” 

Mr. Harrington felt she was in the 
right, and with an aching heart and many 
tears, yielded. 

So all things were soon arranged, and 
Caroline Pemberton—for she would take 
neither her father’s nor mother’s name~ 
within a fortnight started for Gloucester. 
shire, in which county she had obtained 
an engagement as governess in the family 
of a Mr. Fulton, of Ripton Hall. By this 
means she believed she had parted with 
Edward Newton for ever, and at the 
thought her young heart “ wept sair.” 

The Fultons were an exceedingly nice, 
truly English family, and the kindly 
warmth with which they welcomed the 
young gourernante went to her heart, and 
made her feel she might be far more com- 
fortable than she had at first believed ever 
again possible. The family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fulton, two charming litile 
girls of eight and ten, and a merry, blue. 
eyed, roguish boy—the heir—of fou. 
These last were her pupils, and poor 
Caroline, feeling miserable, desolate, and 
alone, strove to win these young chil 
dren’s love—a task speedily accomplished 
—and for the purpose endeavoured to 
render her face and manners as cheerful 
as possible. She in a measure succeeded, 
and did good to her own crushed heart 
the struggle. Yet Mr. and Mrs. Fulton 
saw she had some care hidden ~ 
her breast that caused her cheek to i. 
pale, and that often belied her cheer! 
manner. ae 

“My dear,’ said Mr. Fulton, 
young governess is charming, but “* 
something the matter with her ! 
should not be. I wonder what it }s. 

“T cannot imagine, love. Lwins 
would confide in me. But Ido not i’ 
we have been long enough acquainte 
ask her confidence.” hing 

“Pray do not think of such a a 
Confidences, when sought, are genet “ 
refused. Leave them alone, and they ‘es 
sure to come home with all their amt 
behind them.” And humming oe a 
known nursery rhyme, the husban Fel 
his wife a kiss, and taking his hat, sit 
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rook great pride, and to have a chat with 
iis keepers respecting renee gs guns, 
&e, Thus a year passed In quiet, and, at 
rimes, happy peace, to Caroline. The 
oreat sorrow in her heart was much over- 
~ome—as how could it fail to be when 
she experienced such delicate attention 
‘om those about her? ‘The children loved 
her, and she was treated as a guest whose 
presence was a pleasure, and whose de- 
parture would ever cause regret. 


Mrs. Fulton was a Lady Bountiful in 


her district, and in assisting to carry out 
her plans, Caroline’s offered aid was readily 
aecepted. So thus she found another balm 
for her torn heart in visiting and bringing 
comfort to poor homes, and reading to 
the sick and dying. 

At times she received loving, affec- 
timate letters from the rector, full of 
tender wishes and praise. dward’s 
name was seldom mentioned, for soon 
after her departure he, in the madness of 
despair, had had a terrible quarrel with 
his father, and had gone to London. He 
scarcely ever visited his family, and when 
he did most of his time was spent at the 
rectory; but its master, true to a pro- 
use he had given, never disclosed Caro- 
ine’s place of residence. So two years, 
or alittle over, had elapsed when we re- 
sume the thread of our story, at which 
ume poor Caroline found she had another 
trial to undergo. 

it is not reasonably to be expected 
that she had mingled among the many 
zuesis who came to Ripton Hall without 
let pretty face and graceful and engaging 
igure and manners creating in some of 
‘he hearts masculine a warmer sentiment 
‘lan that of friendship. 

k this was most apparent in the case of 
sw John Verney, a good-looking, manly 
young man, of about eight-and-twenty, 
“tose constant visits it was soon very 
‘ertain did not arise from friendship to 
‘ls kind host and hostess, who looked 
‘1a silence, and smiled as they caught 
“IS eyes following the slight form of their 
youthful governess, and remarked his 
“getess to preside at the pianoforte, to 
place the music and turn the leaves, &c., 
when she Was singing, 

js z _—_ that Caroline received all 
the: aad entions, and at intervals caught 
pend a gaze of his large brown 
Ky re divining the truth ? No; 
re ore anise. acon 
fered hee ever suently or timidly 


Some it adds a leaf to their laurel- 
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crown of conquests, but to others it but 
gives a bitter, bitter pang and achinc: 
heart. ; 

The latter was Caroline’s ease. She 
saw the young man truly loved, and yet 
could not avoid his unobtrusive atten- 
tions, nor, without rudeness or forward- 
ness, prove how fruitless was his suit. 
Her very pity but rendered her glances 
more gentle and her voice kinder, thus 
adding fuel unintentionally to the young 
man’s ardent passion. ‘This was her trial, 
for she knew he would in time propose to 
make her his wife, and she also knew as 
certainly that her answer must be a 
refusal. 

And is not this, with any true-souled 
woman who is really conscious of what 
love is, a trial? To know that a man 
offers her his whole love, and that she 
must refuse it. Can she do so without 
feeling acutely the pang, perhaps the 
eternal pain she must be creating? No; 
in a true woman such a position is 
and must be a sad one, for her heart 
must ache with a sister’s pity for the mau 
who has bestowed so great a praise upon 
her, and upon whom she in return gives 
but grief and despair. Of course that 
class of women, who think it the sex’s 
principal duty to dress up for men’s eyes, 
to ensnare their hearts, to wear trophies 
of their sinful victories—like an Indian 
chief his war-scalps, and to flit like gay 
but destroying butterflies from one object 
to another, cannot be reckoned as holding 
rank among the genus, “a true-souled, 
noble-hearted woman.” 

Thank Heaven, Caroline was no flirt, 
and she looked forward to the time when 
Sir {John Verney would wish to learn his 
fate with pain and anguish. 

It soon arrived—earlier than she had 
imagined. 

One day, as she was passing from the 
schoolroom to the library, Mrs. Fultou 
called her into the morning-room, and, 
having shut the door, and bidden her 
take a seat near her, began as follows, In 
a kind, encouraging tone— 

“ My love, if you can spare me a few 
moments, I wish to speak to you upon a 
subject that has long been employing 
both Mr. Fulton’s and my own thoughts, 
and—and also another’s.” 

Caroline said her morning duties were 
now over, and so her time was entirely 
at’ Mrs. Fulton’s disposal. 

“ My dear, I think I understood that 
you have neither your father nor mother 


living ?” 
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“No: I have no relations at all, 
madam,” interrupted Caroline, with a 
sigh. 

“« That circumstance alone, my child, 
without the addition of your amiability 
of disposition, would to us ever be a 
strong claim to our protection, and to 
our making your home here as comfort- 
able as we could.” 

“Oh, madam,” cried Caroline, the 
tears gathering in her eyes, “you have 
done so indeed. I believed on my first 
coming here that happiness and I had 
parted for ever in this world; but I soon 
found how much good, kind, generous 
hearts such as yours, madam, could do.” 

«Tam glad you feel it like this, dear, 
for it gives me courage to proceed, and 
to tell you what I have doue. I have 
dared—as you have no mother to act for 
you—to take upon me the part of that 
parent myself.” 

“ Indeed, madam, you have fully acted 
that part ever since I came, until I know 
not how to prove my gratitude,” replied 
Caroline, rather puzzled as to what Mrs. 
Fulton intended by this opening. 

“Then let me at once explain the 
cause of this interview. Perhaps, though,” 
she added, with a smile, “ you have al- 
ready divined it ?” 

“Oh no, madam; I have not the least 
idea,” began Caroline, when her eyes met 
those of Mrs. Fulton, and the truth sud- 
denly struck her as she repeated, faintly, 
oe 

“You surely, dear, ‘cannot have been 
blind to the marked attention and sincere 
love of Sir John Verney ?” 

“Qh no, no, madam,” exclaimed Ca- 
roline, almost with a ery. Do not pro- 
ceed. It can never be.” 

“My child, | must. He has proposed 
to me for your hand, and has besought 
me to use my influence in his behalf? 

“Oh yes, madam. I have perceived 
that he honoured me with his love, so 
silently, so unobtrusively that it gave me 
no opportunity of showing him how in vain 
it was. | have seen it with grief, for, if 
his love be deep—and who could doubt it 
knowing his unselfish, generous nature >— 
I felt the bitter stab 1 must inflict, when 
this time arrived, to say ‘no; it is impos- 
sible.’ Oh, trust me, madam, each glance 
each little kindness of his has been as a 
dagger in my heart.” 

“But why? What reason can there 
possibly be for your saying no? Sir 
John offers you a noble, devoted beart 
and an independent home.” 4 


“Oh, I know, I know; his kindnes 
his love is great,” said Caroline, beng; . 
her face upon her hands and weepin ks 
terly, ‘‘ but it can never be.” — 

“Why ?—I have, perhaps, no right i, 
ask your reasons, but may I do so » Your 
refusal is so strange. I—L might fano, 
a prior attachment” (she could Not see 
the burning blush and sudden stopping 
of poor Caroline’s breath to prevent a ery 
of agony)—“ only for the two years you 
have been with me you have never gui. 
ted my home. But pardon me, I amin. 
pertinent.” 

‘“‘Oh no, no, dear madam; you could 
never be that. If you feel offended—if 
you ask for reasons—it is, I know, for 
my sake alone. ‘There are many causes 
to prevent my ever accepting Sir Joby 
Verney, or—or—anyone else. But there 
is one insurmountable barrier. You 
have said you have taken the part of: 
mother towards me,” the poor girl sud- 
denly continued, throwing herself on her 
knees by Mrs. Fulton’s side, and taking 
her hand. ‘‘ Pray continue to do so fora 
short time longer, and excuse me nov. 
Give me time to reflect, and get strength 
for the purpose, and I will tell you all.” 

“1 will, my poor child. Arise, and 
forgive me if 1 have seemed offended. 
This, I see, is no girlish caprice. Goand 
compose yourself. Yet, one instant, 
when may I expect your—reasons?” 

“Will you give me three days?” 

“Yes; Sir John wished to know to 
day.” 

“Oh, madam, you will not tell him?” 

“No, certainly not, without your per- 
mission; but I shall forbid his coming 
here till the end of this week to know 
your answer, so that J, for my own sails 
faction, may—then knowing why—be 
better able to give him your refusal. Now 
20, dear.” 

And with an affectionate kiss on the 
young girl’s forehead, Mrs. Fulton sett 
her to her own chamber. About te 
minutes after Caroline had left the mort- 
ing-room, Mr. Fulton entered it in searcl 
of his wife. 

“We have caught two of the scout: 
drelly poachers, I believe, my dear,” be 
exclaimed exultingly, for though a kind- 
hearted and charitable man in other tt- 
spects, Mr. Fulton’s hobby was lus pre 
serves, and, in consequence, poachers were 
his detestation, and a class that, m his 
idea, should be, like vermin, extermuale 
without remorse. ‘ Squire Milwood . 
one or two other magistrates are to 0 
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morrow to try the dogs, and if we 
can bring the death of poor Denis, my 
head-keeper, the other night, home to 
them, they shall take a trip across the sea, 
they do not hang for it. 

“May there not be some extenuating 
circumstances, John?” began Mrs. Fulton. 

“Extenuating circumstances! Fiddle- 
sticks! Now pray, my love, keep your Sa- 
maritan sentiments for any but poachers ; 
‘a this I cannot be turned from my way of 
thinking. Hang the fellows! By-the-bye, 
will you tell Miss Pemberton that we shall 
want her to-morrow to see if she can 
identify the fellows as the two she said 
she met in the twilight near the copse, 
an hour or two before the fight with the 
keepers took place ?” . 

“Will it be necessary, my love? she is 
young, and—and may have scruples about 
putting ina word that might hang afellow- 
being.” 

“Seruples again! O woman-kind, 
what a heap of generosity itis! Whiy, I 
believe you would sooner see all the game 
in the country destroyed rather (lian one of 
these scoundrels should suffer’’——his wife 
gave a smile, almost in the affirmative— 
“But Miss Pemberton must come ; it 
would only be to say if they are the same 
men, Her evidence is important. You 
need not tell her the consequences with- 
out you like.” 

“Do you know the men, Jolin? Are 
they any of the villagers ?” 

“One is Daniel Kelly—I have long 
supected him—the other is a stranger, 
an old man upwards of sixty, whose grey 
hairs ought to have taught him wisdom. 
Don’t forget to have the dining-room pre- 
pared for the magistrates. I am now 
goug to ride over to Essleton, but I shall 
be back to dinner.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RECOGNITION. 


Mrs. Futron was correct inher suppo- 
siion respecting Caroline’s repugnance 
(0 appear against the two poachers, and 
ou learning that she must do so, she was 
truly glad of one circumstance, which was, 
‘dat owing to the deep shadows of the 
Copse and the time being twilight, she 
Could not, in a case of life or death, 
reedom or incarceration for years—like 
the preseat—swear with any certainty to 
either of the men she had seen there. 
deed, of one she had but seen the back, 
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though, as to that, she felt better able to 
recognise that than the face of the other, 
for there had been something peculiar 
—she could not tell what—about it that 
had strangely riveted her attention. It 
was, therefore, with some trepidation and 
nervousness that she arose in the morn- 
ing, and went about her ordinary duties. 

The magistrates were to meet at eleven, 
and every minute after that time she 
found herself starting at the least sound, 
Imagining it was precursory to her being 
summoned to give her evidence. 

About a — to twelve the sum- 
mons did indeed arrive, and with every 
limb trembling and a strange faintness 
about the heart, she proceeded to the 
dining-room. 

During the preceding half-hour the 
two prisoners had been fully, fairly, 
and intelligently tried. The witnesses 
who had already appeared had proved 
them to be the principal actors in the 
allray four days ago with the keepers, in 
which the chief one, Denis, had met an 
untimely death. 

The prisoners still persisted in pleading 
“ Not guilty,”’ the elder one declaring he 
was some miles from Ripton Hall at the 
time. Nowitnesses, however, being brought 
to prove this assertion, it fell tothe ground, 
and the magistrates only awaited the 
governess’s evidence—scarcely now ne- 
cessary—before they sent them to prison, 
there to await the approaching assizes. 
The conversation that had been going on 
in a low tone between the magistrates, 
and also sonie of the witnesses and bhall- 
servants while waiting for Caroline to 
appear, stopped suddenly and gave place 
to a dead silence as she entered. ‘The 
magistrates having bowed politely—for 
they knew her well—Mr. Fulton said— 

* My dear Miss Pemberton, will you 
be kind enough to stand at that side of 
the table? We will not detain you a 
moment.” 

Caroline, feeling herself exceedingly 
pale, complied, and the usual preliminary 
forms having been gone through, Mr. 
Fulton continued— 

“Will you allow me to ask, Miss 
Pemberton, if you were not near the 
west copse last Monday evening, at 
about seven or half-past ?” 

“Yes,” replied Caroline; “but the 
time was nearer eight. I had been de- 
layed in the village by the sudden illness 
of one of the villagers.” A 

“ Did you meet, or see anyone there ? 

“Yes; 1 saw two men standing in a 
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narrow path leading from the principal 
one in which I was.” 

“Could you identify them were you to 
see them again?” 

“No—I think—I am sure not,” said 
Caroline, decidedly; “for they stood in 
deep shadow and it was dusk.” 

There was a silence, and the magis- 
trates whispered together. Then Squire 
Milwood spoke— ; 

“ Perhaps, Miss Pemberton, you might 
not find it so impossible were you to see 
them. Would you at least be kind enough 
to make the experiment, and look atten- 
tively at yonder prisoners ? You have not 
as yet cast a glance their way. A com- 
pliment not returned by one of the 
rascals,” he muttered. 

Caroline hesitated an instant, and 
pressed ber small hands together to steady 
her nerves; then she slowly raised her 
eyes, they fell instantly on the poachers 
and encountered the gaze of the elder one 
fixed earnestly, almost fiercely, upon her. 
She started! and dim recollections of the 
past came floating through and confusing 
her brain. Great Heaven! did she dream ? 
Oh, God grant it. 

“Now, Miss Pemberton,” asked Squire 
Milwood, after a short pause, “are not 
these men like those you saw ?” 

Yes !—yes, they are,” she answered 
mechanically, as one in a mesmeric sleep, 
her thoughts being absorbed by a terrible 
misgiving. 

“Are you certain they are not the 
same ?” 

“No,” she replied, faintly. 

29 Are you not certain that they are the 
same ?” 

“Yes—ihat is, no—I could not swear.” 

“There, enough of this—the game’s 
up,” suddenly broke in the elder poacher, 
and thrusting his companion aside he 
— forward. 

“You know me, and mean that you 
can’t swear away your own grandfather’s 
life or freedom. I’ve a notion that’s how 
the case stands—don’t it ?” 

There was a sudden commotion and a 
murmur on the part of the spectators at 
this unexpected and astounding speech. 
Then Mr. Fulton arose quickly to speak, 
when Caroline, with a sharp cry, ex- 
claimed— F 

“Ah, yes, now I know you; but 
what you say is false! You—you are 
not 9 

“False!” repeated the man, with a 
savage chuckle. “Ask the Rector of 
D—, who cherished you, thinking you 











was his own; but who, findi 
turned you out.” .), 

Poor Caroline—shrinking, cower 
back, her cheeks burning, “and the ho 
tears of shame flowing through her fn 
gers, with which she tried to hide her 
face—could not, even in her great humj- 
liation, find power to vindicate her after 
tionate old friend’s love. She could but 
pray for strength to run away and conceal 
- shame from all, or to sink down and 

le. 

The man continued— 

“Yet, no; the rector didn’t know all 
the truth; he only thought me a disip. 
terested party who carried ont James 
Harewell’s dying wish, ’cos as how, not 
being up for anything else, transportation 
was rather too large a price to pay for my 
just revenge. But now it’s different; as 
this here poaching affair has gone agin 
me, I may as well disclose all and take 
the two at once.” 

** Silence, fellow,” exclaimed - Mr, 
Fulton, the first to recover from the con- 
fusion of ideas into which all had been 
cast by this strange and sudden phase of 
affairs. ‘‘ Some of you people seize 
him.” 

“1 shan’t; I will speak,” cried the 
man, fiercely. ‘‘ Ill have my full share of 
revenge. You fellows had better stand 
back, for when desperate or contradicted, 
I’m like a tiger, but otherwise I’m likea 
lamb. Yes, J am James Harewell hin- 
self, the grandfather of that fine young 
lady, the daughter of-———” 

“Oh, in mercy, in pity, be silent,” eried 
Caroline, wildly, as she extended. her 
hands in supplication towards him, “Re- 
member it is fyour own child you would 
defame. Surely your revenge has been 
great enough already; why make me 
suffer more? Have some—some mercy, 
er—she struggled with the word, buti 
came at last—grandfather!” 

Then the room seemed to swim round, 
the faces of all before her grew confuse 
and indistinct, all but his, and on that 
she could read an exulting triumphant 
smile. Then Mr. Fulton’s voice rang like 
a hundred bells in her ears, exclaiming, 
“Catch her, poor girl, she is fainting, ® 
she fell heavily to the ground. When 
Caroline came to, she found herself lying 
on her bed, with Mrs. Fulton. seated by 
her side, one of her hands kindly press¢ 
in hers. As the recollection of the te 
rible scene that had just taken P , 
came back to her, she groaned heavy 
and strove to bury her face in the pillows. 
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st the sound, Mrs. Fulton turned, and 
said, in a gentle, soothing tone— 

“« Ah, you have come to at last, my 
dear: are you better ?”” 
«Oh yes, madam, but he—where is 
“Hush, you must remain quiet; I 
eqnnot allow you to talk.” 
«But L must—indeed I must,” cried 
Caroline, suddenly sitting up. “ Oh, 
madam, how is it that you are here ?— 
that you are—that you can still be so 
kind to me?” 

“Why should I not be ?” 

“Why! You of course now know all?” 

“Yes [have heard what took place. 
And do you, after all this time, know me 
so little as to believe I would withdraw 
my affection at the very time you require 
it most, if this be true ?” 

“Oh, it is—itis true, only too true,” 
and Caroline again began to weep. 

“Compose yourself; try to sleep 
awhile, then——” 

“Sleep! Oh, madam, it is impossible ; 
it seems I can never sleep again. To 
close my eyes but for an instant maddens 
ny brain. Oh no, let me get relief an- 
other way. et me tell you all my 
wretched history; that, I now feel, will 
comfort me, while yesterday I felt the 
doing so would be the acutest pain, You 
nay feel for me, may pity me when you 
know all.” 

“T do already, my poor child.” 

And Caroline, shading her eyes from 
the light, told this truly good and Chris- 
tian-hearted woman a tale that brought 
bright tears to the listener’s eyes. 

When she had ended, she said—* And 
how, madam, can you wonder that I re- 
‘used Sir John Verney? Would he, had 
ie known this, ever have sought me for 
his wife ?”? 

Mrs. Fulton hesitated a moment, then 
said, softly— 

“You see, my love, Sir John’s is an 
‘cient, a very ancient family, and, how- 
soever his own feelings might sway him, 
ie holds the name in trust, he hopes, for 
ad generations, aud for that reason 
' “Oh, do not hesitate to speak, madam, 
or that reason he would refuse to ally 
imself with me, and justly. I feel. how 
right he is.” 


me It of course cannot be kept from 
lim, 


“<< 
No; too many heard it an hour ago, 


ind were it not so, I 
, I would never let 
my husband wed a lie.” un 
1}. 


he 
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“ My noble girl, I have one comfort in 
feeling that you do not rend your own 
heart by this sacrifice. Is it ‘that you 
never could care for him, or that you love 
another ? You said you had other rea- 
sons. 

“T have;” and Caroline 
Edward Newton. sass ee 

“And—and did he, on hearing the 
truth, turn from you, my child?” > 
_ “He! Edward!” cried Caroline, start- 
ing up, a bright sparkle in her eyes, anda 
proud, happy smile on her lips. “ What ! 
Edward false? Oh, no, no, he was too 
good, too noble, too generous. It was I 
who would not allow him to disgrace his 
family by an union with such as I. It 
was I who fled from him, my brave, truce 
Edward.” 

Some little further time elapsed in 
conversation, when Mrs. Fulton said— 

“You look better, dear. I think I 
may go for a time.” 

“Yes, madam, I am indeed better now 
the truth is known—bappier; it has al- 
ways been a sad weight on my heart. 
But before you leave I would like to see 
my—my grandfather to-night; he is, I 
believe, my only relation, though he has 
acted but an unkind part towards me. 
He, too, is in trouble. Will you ask Mr. 
Fulton to get me admitted to him ?” 

“J will, my love. Shall I go with 
your” 

“Oh no, dear madam; do not think 
me unmindful of your kindness, but I 
would rather see him a lone.”’ 

“Then it shall be so; now rest and 
try to gain strength for the interview.” 


b 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TUE PRISON. 


Ir was about eight o’clock in the evening 
of the same day that Caroline, muffled in 
a large shawl, and wearing a thick veil, 
hurried through the village in the direc- 
tion of the building known as the prison 
—a place, we rejoice to say, seldom 
tenanted by assize cases. Ou reaching 
it she knocked at the door, which was 
speedily opened by a man>the jailer— 
bearing a lantern. Caroline knew the 
man well, as he did her; so, on entering, 
she threw back her veil, for even that 
between her lips and the free air seemed 
like suffocation. 

“T wish to see the prisoner James 


Harewell,” she said, as oe as she 
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could. ‘Here is an order from Mr. 
Fulton, who told me, Robertson, that he 
had bidden you put him apart from the 
others.” 

“ Yes, miss,’’ answered the man, taking 
the paper. He evidently had heard all, 
for his eyes fell before hers, and would 
not meet their gaze ; ‘ but he’s not alone 
now.” 

* Not alone !” 

“Xo, miss. About ten minutes ago 
a woman com’d with a similar order to 
this here ; and she’s with him.” 

“ Who—who is she ?” asked Caroline, 
eagerly. 

“ Well, I can’t as how say, miss. It 
might be his wife; only, if so, she’s much 
younger nor him.” 

His wife! —her grandmother ? — or 
could it possibly be her mother? No; 
should she go in, or wait till the woman 
had gone? Robertson could soon send 
her away. No; she hesitated but a 
moment, then decided—she would sce 
them both; her grandmother might be 
kinder than her grandfather had been. 

Signifying her intention, Robertson 
swinging his lantern on a finger of the 
hand in which he held the order, and 
meditatingly scratching his head with 
the other, led the way along the passage 
to the back part of the house, where was 
asmall but strong door. Taking a key 
from his pocket, he inserted and turned 
it in the lock, opened the door, and Caro- 
line entering, found herself once more 
before James Harewell. 

He was seated, with a dogged air, 
upon the small truckle bed that stood in 
the corner, and even by the feeble light 
that burned in the room Caroline re- 
marked, with a shudder, his bloodshot 
eyes and flushed face, as if created by 
intense excitement. 

By him sat a pale, thin, wretched- 
looking woman, miserably clad, clasping 
one of his lauds in both hers. As Caro- 
line entered, the man gave a glance up- 
ward of surprise, while the woman rose 
and curtseyed. 

“Why can’t you sit where you are, 
Meg?” exclaimed James Harewell, fiercely 
pulling her back. ‘“ Whoever heard of 
a woman curtseying to her own erand- 
daughter ?” 

‘Lhe woman started, then said— 

*Is—is this Miss Harrington, James?’ 

“No,” he snarled savagely; “ it’s Miss 
Harewell, your step-granddaughter ; so 
mind what you're about. And, pray, 
what has brought you here, my fine 


lady?” he asked, with a sneer turn} 

to Caroline, who during the brief m 
versation between the husband and wife 
had stood in silence near the door. i 

“ Because to-day you said,” she r. 
plied, firmly and steadily, * that you were 
my grandfather. Is it, then, so strane 
that 1 come to visit you” , 

“ Well, rather. You can’t be so proud 
of the relationship, I’m thinkine—yon 
who have been reared on the fat of ‘the 
Jand, while Pve had nothing but the 
bones.” 

“Your poverty would never be ap 
obstacle to my owning our relationship.” 

* By that you mean that my crimes are 
—well, I daresay ; but do you know what 
drove me to those crimes?” he added, 
with his accustomed ferocity, when al. 
luding to this subject—* your father’s 
treatment of my daughter, your mother, 
I was an honest, thriving man till then. 
But I threw all up for revenge.” 

“Oh, it’s sweet! and you have had it. 
But why have you wreaked that revenge 
on me, your own grandchild? Oh, tell 
me that.” 

“ Because I loved your mother, ani 
didn’t care a straw for you—you were 
his. It was for her dear sake I swore 
revenge, and I’ve had it—oh, how glo- 
riously [ve had it!” and he chuckled 
exultingly. 

“Ah! my mother,” asked Caroline, 
eagerly. “I beseech you tell me does 
she live ?” 

“No!? he exclaimed, then suddenly 
stopped, as if regretting his speety 
reply. 

“Then I have but one other reason 


for bringing me here—this. In a 
: all 


way can [ assist you? ‘Tell me. 4a 
no longer rich, but as far as I can a 
to your comforts I will.” i 
The man gazed doubtfully at her, es" 
to see by her face whether she meal 
‘hat she said, then spoke— | 
“If you can spare any money, J0° 
may give it; for this place 1s chilly, au 
the victuals ain’t to my taste.” 
Caroline, without answering, drew 
sovereigns from her purse, and gave ter 
to the woman; then she said— 
“To profess that love which shou 
exist between relationships such as 0 
would be impossible and absurd ; but 7 
least let us be friends. Write or sea! 
me, whenever | can assist you, * her 
will,’? and advancing, she held out *” 
hand. ‘Surely you will not paar 
she continued, sadly. “If 1 for" 
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you may, for you have ruined my whole 
life, you have deprived me of every earthly 
joy, While to you I have done no wrong. 
tf you are in misery, so am I. In this, 
aj any rate, we are strongly related. 


May God pardon you as I do for what 
ou have done !”” 

The man glanced at the small white 
hand extended towards him, but did not 
grasp it. Suddenly, the woman, who 
fom a short distance had been a silent 
witness of this scene, threw herself on 
her knees by the man’s side, and clasping 
his, exclaimed, entreatingly— _ 

“Qh, James! can you bear this, and be 
silent? Have mercy, have pity. Speak 
now—now is the time. Surely your re- 
venge has been enough, Will not your 
heart relent now ?” 

“Curse you; be silent,” cried the man, 
seizing hold of her roughly. “If you 
dare to say another word, I’ll—Pll— 
rou know what I said I would do, and I 
wil, ‘There, why don’t you go?” he con- 
tinued to Caroline, who, surprised, stood 
eagerly awaiting the woman again to 
speak. “I don't want to be bothered 
with you.any longer, though we are so 
near of kin. 

“Tell me, what did she mean ?”’ and 
Caroline pointed to the still kneeling 
woman, 

“Nothing,” roared the man, his face 
purple with passion. ‘I tell you, leave 
the place, or ——” 

“Oh, tell me, if you have anything to 
say referring to my birth, what it is! I 
kuow there is some mystery here,” asked 
Caroline, turning to the woman. 

“Madam,” said the woman, faintly, 
“he is my husband.” 

“Ah, I see. Then from your lips I 
have no right to ask it,” said Caroline, 
sadly. “But tell me at least. this—was— 
was Stephen Harrington my father ?” 

“ He was.” 

“And—and was his daughter,” and she 
pointed to the poacher, “my mother?” 

With a howl, the man sprang at the 
Wonan and caught her by-the -throat ; 
7 scemed mad with ungovernable pas- 
sion. | 

“Let me answer her,” he cried. “Yes, 
my Mary was your mother—My dear, 
beautiful Mary! who was far too good a 
daughter to have such a child. Now be 
ofl, or I'l] anurder you both. Go. Tl 
not be done by a woman again.” 

Help! help!” shrieked Caroline; for 


, ’ , 
the woman’s face was growing purple 


under the tightness of the man’s grasp. 
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At her cry the door was quickly thrown 
open, and Robertson ran in, 

_ “Qh, Robertson, help! save her! he 
is murdering her!” 

But before the sentence was completed, 
the jailer, who quickly perceived how he 
was wanted, had sprung upon the man. 
A sharp struggle ensued, but a short one; 
for Robertson was young and powerful, 
and the poacher was soon stretched help- 
less on the bed, his face much flushed, 
and breathing heavily. 

“Qh, he is ill! let some one fetch a 
doctor instantly.” 

“Well, he does look queerish, miss. 
My missus will go.” 

His missus having been despatched, 
Caroline returned to the bed. 

“Trather think he wont wait for the 
sizes, miss,” the man whispered ; “he’s 
dying.” 

“Dying!” cried the wife, who had 
caught the last awe-inspiring word. “ No, 
no, it cannot be! James, dear James, 
speak to me, only one word! Raise him 
up, he will be better then. Oh, husband, 
do you know me? It’s Meg, your own 
wife.” 

‘The man turned his eyes towards her, 
but did not utter a sound. 

“Oh, it is true! it is true!” sobbed 
the woman. “ Why is the doctor not here ? 
he might save him yet.” 

Caroline went softly round to her side 
and said, kindly— 

“ Pray do not give way thus. Be com- 
forted, be resigned to God’s will, if He 
really intends to call him home. Think, 
is it not better than that he should live 
to underyo the weary trials and hardships 
that he lias incurred by the act that has 
brought him here? ‘Think, at his age, 
how difficult they would be to be borne. 
Let us rather pray together for his for- 
giveness in the kingdom where we all 
trust to meet again.” 

And, kneeling, she clasped her hands 
over those of the woman, who, weeping 
bitterly, rested on her bosom. Suddenly, 
as Caroline’s words of peace and suppli- 
cation fell on her ear, she sprang up, and 
again bent over her husband. 

“Dear James! husband!” she said, 
imploringly. ‘Oh, carry not the burden 
of your great sin into the other world! 
Repent, 1 entreat you, repent, or release 
me from my oath. Look at her. Can you 
do so, and not feel pity at such a moment? 
Be just. Forgive, that you may be for- 
civen.” 


”' She had dragged annie forward, and 
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both stood at the dying man’s side. He 
raised his eyes, aroused by the words ; 
then, after a moment’s pause, said, in an 
indistinct voice, as he suddenly, almost 
with the vigour of youth, sat up on the 
bed— 

“Meg, I see Mary; she’s there, be- 
hind her. She’s—she’s calling me, and I 
must go, Mary. Dear Meg, old girl, 
good-bye.” 

Then his eyes fell on Caroline. He 
hesitated, then glanced at his wife, who 
clasped her hands entreatingly. 

“Well, yes, for your sake, and—and 
Mary’s there,” he murmured, faintly, “ I 
will. My revenge has been satisfied. 
Listen, girl,” and he managed to catch 
Caroline by the wrist. ‘“ That paper—the 
tale I told the rector—was a lhe. Yes, 
go back—lI see your eyes brighten already 
—and enjoy your happiness, and make it 
up with that fine young fellow I saw you 
with. Only don’t forget her,” and he in- 
dicated his wife. ‘ Don’t punish her, I 
say. I—I made her hold her tongue, else 
she’d have told all.” 

* Do not fear, she shall be well cared 
for,” replied Caroline, kindly, and her 
eyes dimmed with tears, though her heart 
beat fast with happiness. Should she not 
once more see her dear, dear home and 
Edward ? 

“Yes,” he continued with an effort, and 
as if his brain wandered, “a lie; but it 
shouldn’t have been. It wasn’t my fault 
that it was so, but theirs—they cheated 
me. There, now, it’s all told, stand aside. 
I must get up—I must goto Mary—she’s 
there beckoning me. I tell you I must 
go.” 

He made an effort to spring from the 
bed, gave a violent struggle as if to get 


breath, then dropped back—dead ! 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


THE LAST BLACK CLOUD AND ITS SILVER 
LINING, 


Ir was not long after Caroline had heard 
James Harewell’s confession before she 
had communicated it to her sincere 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Fulton. The news 
also spread rapidly through the village by 
the jailer’s means, so that the slur which 
for a few brief hours had rested on her 
name was speedily wiped away again. 
When Mr. Fulton had heard Caroline’s 
account, he went immediately and had a 
long interview with James Harewell’s 
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wife: and learning everything to }; 
tisfaction, returned to the lal tts 
as much as if the young goveinae had 
been his own grandchild, and announes 
his intention of starting by the six Oct 
train to D the next morning, hinge 
to carry the good tidings to the recto, 
and to prepare him for his child’s retum, 
who, he said, could follow him as speedily 
as she chose in the company of his wife 

There was rejoicing in all the kin 
hearts at Ripton Hall that night, and 
Caroline’s sleep was as peaceful and happr 
as it used to be three years ago, that i, 
when slumber came to her, for the excite. 
ment attendant upon her restoration {) 
happiness and an honourable name made 
it long before it did so. The last word 
on her lips were— 

“Dear Edward, how little do you 
dream of our speedy meeting !” 

It was late before she awoke the next 
morning—an unusual circumstance—and 
then she was aroused by a servant bring. 
ing her a letter. 

“From dear grandfather!” she ex. 
claimed, kissing it joyfully as, having 
closed the door, she broke: the seal. 
‘Will he not be surprised to hear I shall 
answer it in person P” 

She had not, however, read more thar 
half the epistle before her happy smile 
vanished, her cheek blanched, and she 
seated herself hastily in a chair. 

The news was kindly and gently broken 
to her, yet the blow was terrible. The 
rector had seen it, he said, in the paper. 

Edward Newton had married lately 1 
Paris. 

Not a cry, not a word escaped her pal 
lips. She sat motionless, scarcely able to 
realize the bitter truth. After a shor! 
time she murmured— — 

“This is my fault, not his—he 1s 1 
to blame. Was it not I who gave hin 
up; not he me? Could I expect him to 
remain unmarried for ever, because of the 
love he once bore me? He has remain! 
true for nearly three years, and he }s - 
father’s heir; he wg > has made “ 
marry now, it may not be his own Ws" 
Yet, oh! it is very, very bitter to bear. 
And she hid her face in her hands, not 
weep—no, she could not; perhaps 1° 
other trials she had so lately undergo 
made her bear this one with more fort 
tude, for, soon rising, she proce , 
quietly to dress. : 

During that operation she determine! 
not to acquaint Mrs. Fulton with this 135 
terrible blow. No; she would—she cou” 

















w she longed to be once more 
oe ae grandfather, and weep out 
‘il her griefs on his kind, sympathizing 
— , s. Fulton and 

At about one o'clock Mrs. Fulton an 
Caroline, after an affectionate parting 
between the latter and her young pupils, 
tarted to D——. Caroline showed no 
jens of her last sorrow on the way—save 
that her cheeks were flushed, her man- 
yer excited, and her gaicty rather forced ; 
but this her companion naturally enough 
attributed to the excitement of returning 
aoe dusk when they reached D——, 
and taking a closed fly they proceeded 
directly to the Rectory. | In less than a 
quarter of an hour Caroline could catch 
the lights burning in the well-known 
windows. Oh, how her heart leaped! In 
her joy she forgot, for the time, that 
Edward Newton would never enter these 
doors again. (th 

There were two gentlemen waiting at 
the gate to receive them, and directly the 
fly stopped, she sprung out into—as she 
believed—her grandfather’s arms, ex- 
tended to receive her. But no, they 
were not his, they were too young and 
strong. 

She looked up. 

“Edward!” she cried with joyful sur- 
prise. Then recollecting what she had 
heard that morning, she drew quickly and 
coldly back. 

“What is this, Caroline?” he asked 
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reproachfully—then as quickly added, 
‘““Ah! I see it all; that detestable letter 
has reached you; oh, how I have been 
praying that you would start before it 
arrived! Mr. Harrington should not have 
been in such a hurry to write. I fancied 
he would imagine it was I, so hurried 
down to-day to undeceive him. No, Ca- 
roline, dearest, it is all a mistake; the 
marriage he saw in the papers was that 
of my cousin, Edward Winn Newton. I 
could never be untrue to you, though you 
have treated me so unkindly.” 

A bright smile and kiss repaid him. 

* * * # *& «# 

A month after a marriage was solem- 
nized at the rural church of D——. 

I leave my readers to imagine who were 
the happy bride and bridegroom. Many 
friends were present, but none were dearer 
or more respected than the new ones, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fulton. Caroline could almost 
have rejoiced at her short adversity, which 
had made her acquainted with such true 
friends. 

In a distant part of the church was 
another of the personages of our tale, 
James Harewell’s wife. She now lived in 
a little cottage near the Rectory, under 
the special care of Caroline Harrington— 
or rather—for the bells are ringing out 
loudly and joyously from their home above 
our heads, near the spacious blue and 
cloudless heavens—Mrs, Edward Winston 


Newton. 
PHILIPPA. 
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RUSSIAN MARKETS AND BAZAARS. 


In St. Petersburg, Moscow, and every 
large Russian town there are huge struc- 
tures or ranges of buildings appropriated 
to the sale of all sorts of products and 
merchandize, which are deposited and 
arranged for wholesale and retail. ‘The 
following brief account we have collected 
and condensed from several sources, 
amongst which “ Kohl” and some private 
manuscripts are our best authorities. 

Gostinnoye dvorni, or great bazaars, 
are large buildings consisting of a ground 
and upper floor. The latter is generally 
appropriated for wholesale trade, the 
former is divided into numerous smail 
shops, in which various descriptions 
of goods are retailed. The shopkeepers 
do not live in these bazaars beyond the 
hours of business; after which each locks 
up his shop or stall, and leaving it, com- 
mits the whole bazaar, during the night, 
to the care of the watchmen and their 
dogs. 

Lhe gostinnot dvor, it must be borne 
in mind, offers for sale only articles of 
domestic or of Asiatic production. The 
fabrics of Western Europe seldom find 
a place there, but are usually retailed in 
shops situated in the most frequented 
Streets. All the alleys that intersect the 
gostinnoi dyor are, during the day, 
thronged by sledges and droshkies, in 
which the cook, stewards, or other ser- 
vants of the rich and nobles come to 
make daily purchases for their houses. 
Any city, with its population of 500,000 
inhabitants, would naturally consume a 
vast quantity and variety of articles ; but 
St. Petersburg consumes even more in 
quantity than the same population do in 
most other continental capitals. M. Kohl 
observes, “There is no other European 
capital where the inhabitants are con- 
tent to make use of goods of such 
inferior quality, or where consequently 
they have so frequent occasion to buy 
new articles, or to have the old ones re- 
paired. ‘Then there is no other capital 
where the people are so capricious and so 
fond of change. The wealthy Russians 
are here one day and gone the next; 
now travelling for the benefit of their 
health, now repairing to the country to 
re-establish their finances by a temporary 
retirement, and then reappearing on the 
banks of the Neva to put their hundreds 
Of thousands into circulation. A Russian 


seldom buys anything till just as he wants 
to use it,and as he cannot then wait he 
must have it ready to his hand. Boots, sad. 
dlery, wearing apparel, confectionery, and 
other articles which, with us, are generally 
ordered beforehand from a tradesman 
are here bought ready for immediate use. 
Hach article has its separate row of shops, 
and the multitude of these rows is so 
great that a stranger may often be heard 
to inquire, ‘ My little father, where is the 
row of fur-booths ? ‘ My little mother, 
where is the cap-row?’ ‘ Pray show me 
the stocking-row.’ ‘ My little father, tell 
me the way to the petticoat row.’ These 
gostinnoi dvor-merchants are almost in- 
variably flaxen-haired, brown-bearded, 
shrewd fellows, in blue caftans and blue 
cloth caps, the costumes uniformly worn 
by merchants throughout Russia. They 
are constantly extolling their wares inthe 
most exaggerated terms to those passing 
by. 

ve No light or fire is allowed in the 
building, unless it be the sacred lamps 
which are kept burning before the pic- 
tures of the saints, and which are sup- 
posed to be too holy to occasion any 
danger. ‘The merchants are consequently 
often exposed to intense cold, but this 
they endure with admirable fortitude and 
cheerfulness.” see 

With the exception of furs, many o 
which are of excellent quality, there are 
in the gostinnoi dvor, properly so called, 
few, except the iron and the wax shops, 
where the goods are purely Russia, 
most of the articles consisting of bad 
imitations of foreign fabrics. 

“ As the goods, so are the customers; 
both are Europeanized, for there is littl 
in the Frenchitied sowbredtes, the lacqueys 
in livery, the employés in unilorm, and the 
foreign teacher, to remind one ol i 
nationality ; buta little further on, ¥ . 
you enter the gates of the ren 
ruinok and the Tshukin dvor, you come * 
bazaars where sellers, buyers, and ware 
are all equally and entirely aren 
here, in the very centre of the pa ‘hi 
and plate-glass of St. Petersburg, ig 
capital of princes and magnates, ditt 
untolds itself to your view a motley * 
populace, precisely similar to wind 
be enpenets , qr tmigiiat e 
Novgorod in the Middle Ages. 

«The population of Dt. Petersburs 
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ahest to the lowest, is con- 
tantly changing ; the majority look upon 
the city only as a temporary residence, 
bles are ever coming and going; 
hope to enrich themselves 
may return to their native 
countries ; the garrison and all attached 
‘o it must always be prepared to change 
their quarters ; the civil servants ol the 
government seldom remain long at oc 
post, but are liable at a few days’ notice 
io be ordered off to the most remote 
provinees; aud the lower classes, such 
4s servants, mechanics, aud labourers are 
for the greater part serfs, who have re- 
ceived only a temporary leave of absence, 
at the expiration of which they are ex- 
pected to return to the estates to which 
they belong. Even the zvoshéshifs in the 
streets. are a nomadic race, plying for 
custom this year in St. Petersburg, and 
the suecceding one in Odessa, or perhaps 
in Astrakan. St. Petersburg, in fact, 
like most Russian cities, is a place of 
rendezvous where men congregate for a 
time; but not like other cities, a home 
in which families attach themselves like 
ivy to the stone walls, and vegetate away 
for centuries. The mass of the popula- 
tion of St. Petersburg undergoes a com- 
nlete change in less than ten years; and 
to this constant fluctuation is to be attri- 
buted the vast extent of the rag-fair, and 
the astonishing quantity of old furniture 
and old clothes which are sold at a low 
price by those who take their departure, 
and are disposed of again at a handsome 
profit to the newly arrived. 

“Thousands enter the city daily with- 
out knowing whether on the morrow they 
shall become cooks or carpenters, masons 
or musicians, or whether, on stripping off 
their village dress, they shall assume the 
very of a lacquey or the caftan of a 
merchant. For all their wants the Apraxin 
tumok and the Tshukin dvor are pre- 
pared: nay, should a Samoyede from 
Siberia, or a Huron from America, come 
hag into these bazaars, he may leave 
“em again in a few minutes provided 
with every imaginable article necessary to 
equip him as a civilized Russian. 

“These two markeis occupy a piece of 
stound about 1500 feet square, contain- 
the? ‘aerelore, a surface of rather more 
wlan 2,000,000 square feet. The whole 
's so closely covered with stalls and 
= that nothing but narrow lanes are 
hese and supposing each booth, 
Pap rapes. l€ portion of lane in front of 

7 \0 occupy 500 square feet, there must 
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be within the two bazaars nearly 5000 
booths, tents, and stalls. These form a 
city of themselves. ‘The top of the booths 
frequently project, aud meet those that 
are Opposite to them, making the little 
lanes between as dark as the alleys of the 
Jews quarters in some of the old German 
towns, or like the streets of many oriental 
cities of the present day. Through narrow 
gates you pass from the busy Garden- 
street into this gloomy throng, where a 
well-dressed human being might be looked 
for in vain, where all are ‘black people,’ 
all bearded, furred, and thoroughly un- 
isuropean. 

_ “Here also, in the true Russian spirit, 
like has paired with like: in one corner, 
for instance, all the dealers in sacred 
images have congregated. The little 
brass crosses and the virgins, the St. 
Johns, the St. Georges, and other amu- 
lets, may be seen piled up in boxes like 
gingerbread-nuts at a fair. On the wall 
of the booths are hung up pictures of all 
sorts and sizes, radiant with mock gold 
and silver. For village churches, for 
private chapels, and for devout merchants 
of the old faith, there are pictures of 
several ells square, before which a whole 
household may prostrate themselves with 
ease. 

“Tn another part of the market will be 
found a whole quarter of fruit shops, in 
which an incredible quantity of dried 
fruit is offered for sale. Each of these 
shops is as oddly decorated as its fellows. 

“Whole rows of shops full of pretty 
bridal ornaments, gay metal wedding- 
crowns, such as it is customary, during 
the ceremony, to place on the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom, and artificial 
wreaths and flowers of a very neat fabric, 
and all at very reasonable prices —a whole 
garland of roses, for instance, tastefully 
interwoven with silver wire, at 80 copecs, 
or about 83d. 

“ Whole groups of shops are filled with 
perfumes, incense, and various articles 
for fumigation. Others with honey from 
Kasan and Tulo laid out in wooden 
vessels. 

“The pastrycooks also have their 
quarter in this market, where they vend 
the oily fiskpirogas, of which the bearded 
Russians are so passionately fond. 

Perhaps for a stranger the most in- 
teresting portion of this world of markets 
is that of Tshukin dvor, where the birds 
are sold. ‘I'wo long rows of booths are 
full of living specimens of ornithology, 
pigcons, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, 



















































































































bullfinches, siskins, and hundreds of other 
singular birds are there collected, and 
form the most. picturesque and variegated 
scenes that can be imagined. 
“Tt is astonishing what a quantity of 
these birds are yearly consumed at the 
luxurious tables of St. Petersburg. In 
winter the cold keeps the meat. fresh, and 
at the same time facilitates its conveyance 
to market. The partridges come mostly 
from Saratoff, the swans from Finland. 
Livonia and Ethonia supply heathcocks 
and grouse, and the wide steppes must 
furnish the geese which flutter over their 
endless plains, where the Cossack hunts 
them on horseback, and kills them with 
his formidable whip. All these birds, as 
soon as the life-blood has flown, are con- 
verted into stone by the frost, and, packed 
up in huge chests, are sent to the capital 
for sale. Whole sledge-loads of snow- 
white hares find their way to the market. 
The little animals are usually frozen in a 
running position, with their ears pointed 
and their legs stretched out behind and 
before, and when placed on the ground 
look, at the first glance, as if they were 
in the act of escaping from the hunter. 
Bears’ flesh is also sometimes offered for 
sale in this market, and here and there 
may be seen a frozen reindeer lying on 
the snow by the side of a buoth, its hairy 
snout stretched forth upon the ground, 
its knees doubled up under its body, and 
its antlers rising majestically into the 
air, looking as if, on our approaching it, 
it would spring up and dash away once 
more in search of its native forests. The 
mighty elk is likewise no rare guest in 
this market, where it patiently presents 
its antlers as a perch for the pigeons that 
are fluttering about, till, little by little, 
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the axe and the saw have] 
of the stately animal, but 
has gone its way into the 
wealthy. 

“Similar markets for birds and gray 
will be found in every large Russian ei 
Indeed, the habits and fashions of th 
Russian markets are completely national 
Those of Moscow vary but little from, 
those of Tobolsk ; and Irkleutsk, Odess, 
and Archangel have shown themselves. 
equally servile in their imitatioa of 4 
metropolitan bazaars. 

“The sledges which bring various 
commodities to the markets of St. Peters. 
burg are used as stalls to sell them ov, 
The matting is thrown aside, and the 
poultry and frozen carcases are arranged 
so as to attract buyers. The geese are 
cut up, and the heads, necks, legs, en 
carcasses sold separately, by the dozen or 
half dezen, strung on small cords. Those 
who cannot afford to dine on the breast 
of a goose purchase a string of frozen 
heads, or a few dozen of webbed feet to 
boil down into soup, The frozen oxen, 
calves, and goats stand around in rows. 
Sucking pigs are a favourite delicacy wit! 
the Russians ; hundreds of these in their 
frozen state are seen ranged about the 
sledges, mingled with large frozen hogs. 

«The bones and meat being all rex- 
dered equally hard by the frost, the ani. 
mals are sawn up into a number of slices 
of an inch or two in thickness, and by 
this operation a quantity of animal sav- 
dust is scattered on the snow, and after- 
wards gathered up by poor children, who 
haunt the market for that purpose. Fish 
which is offered for sale, is sawn and sold 
in the same frozen condition.” 

McGrecor. 
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Ir was a night of dreariness, of terror, 


and of pain. : 
Within a close and sheltering recess, 


formed by nature in the rocky side of the 
Sierra Morena, two men reclined before 
3 circling blaze, kindled for protection 
against the raw and piercing chill roused 
by the raging elements without. 
“Fierce peals of reverberant thunder, 
interspersed with luminous freaks of 
tigaag lightning, chased each other in 
quick successive shocks; in torrents fell 
the waters from above, as though the 
seas had placed themselves among the 
clouds, and drained the deep basins down 
among the gorges and ravines of the 
rugged Sierras. 
‘The two ensconced within this cavern 
shelter sat apart from each other, rapt 
in deep and thoughtful silence—so lost 
within the misty windings of abstraction, 
that the dismal howling of the unusual 
night seemed to pass entirely unheard. 
The minds of both were lost, but not 
in thoughts alike; for while the soul-lit 
eyes of one—the nobler of the two— 
were laved in tearful recollections of a 
past love, wherein concordant sweets of 
a harmonious life were freely known and 
spent, but finally submerged beneath a 
woeful inundation—while thus employed, 
the other’s deep, inquisitive gaze was 
lixed upon his all-unconscious face. 
Both were clad in garb of the banditti; 
but on the gentle, youthful countenance 
of him that showed the higher mien 
and nobler mind, appeared a something 
soremote from strife or guile, that to 
have seen him, then and there, thus 
clothed, and thus associated, would have 
been to ask: “ Can one of soft chameleon 
appetite feast among hungry Anthropo- 
‘ 99 ? _ 
phagi?” Yet there, reclining on a rough- 
hewn ledge, his head upon his hand, his 
eyes On vacancy, as when, two hours 
before, he tossed himself with listless 
Cogitation on the undowny seat, in mild 
retirement from the coming storm, he sat, 
unchanged in attitude. . 
me scarcely stood an hour’s length 

rom midnight. ~ 
< — . monotony in the anger of 
eae 7 Ww 9 their minds had grown 
thesis osce ut, at a moment when 
of ion ht di was stillest, a vast crash 
“e A under broke their reverie, 
em to the present. It rum- 
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bled off and died in silence, and then 2 
distant murmuring sound arose, unlike 
the voice of the storm; an indistinct, 


confused buzz at first, as of a host of 


voices far away, but fast approaching. 
Neare ‘and nearer it came, until at lenct|: 
it rolled upon the ear in broad and gleeful 
clearness. At the first muttering of the 
sound the two companions bent their 
heads to hear, and when it rose to a de- 
finable degree, the one that slily strove 
to read the other’s thoughts sprang up, 
and, hastening to the opening of the dell, 
proclaimed its gladsome import. 

“Ah, Capitano, Gordano and the band 
are coming up the pass!” 

“Tis well. The time draws near. 
Hold a torch, Balbino, at the entrance— 
let them see the way.” 

Thus speaking, up he stood, a form of 
matchless majesty and grace. His brow, 
so calm but now, began engendering ire. 
Zhe gentle zephyrs of his late repose 
now shifted to a rising hurricane. The 
crystal streamlet, purpling from the 
spring, was merging in a wild and turbid 
current. Up and down within the cave 
he strode, and clasped his palms against 
his burning breast, as though he would 
suppress an inward, battling frenzy. His 
fierce demeanour now displayed as great: 
a contrast to his former self as does the 
furious-surging of a storm-waked ocean 
to the tranquil surface of a placid lake. 

At length he halted, heaved a deep, 
relieving sigh, and gazed around, [lis 
sight encountered those who, newly come, 
stood silent at the opening where they 
paused, observing with their deferential, 
curious eyes their Capitano thus in anger 
lost, and anger seeming so vindictive. 

He saw their anxious eyes and dripping 
forms, and quick, with greeting tones, lie 
welcomed their arrival. 

“Come in, Gordano. Enter! Enter 
all! ‘Throw fuel on the flames, and scat 
yourselves around.” 

Three-score savage forms soon flung 
their drenched bodies round the fire, and 
lounged, with sealed lips and open ears, 
and eyes directed to their standing chief. 
Each wondered what great cause could 
thus his captain’s temperate mood em- 
broil, but none himself dared speak. 
Twas felt, from stringent mandates gone 
before, that something dire was nearing 
its approach; but patience, taught by 
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firm imposed deference, impelled their 
tongues to silence. 

A pensive, thoughtful moment passed, 
and then, reverting to his former placid 
state, el Capitano stepped within the 
midst of the inquiring group, and raised 
his pale and sorrowing face, and 
spoke— 

“To midnight, now, it lacks not one 
full hour; yet, when the noon of this 
portentous night does come, much, much 
is to be done. Meanwhile, companions, 
near from me a tale, the which *tis fit 
you know, ere we proceed to consummate 
the thing for which we’ve met—the thing 
to which my soul is firmly pledged.” 

Attention now seemed sacred. 

“ Near to Granada, onee, two brothers 
dwelt in sweet domestic quiet, with a 
widowed mother. They ranked not with 
the first, nor vet the humblest of the land. 
They were not poor, yet foreign inroads 
on their country’s peace had much de- 
pressed their once vast store of lineal 
wealth, and made it scarce accordant with 
their super-intermediate caste. Their 
father fell when life in them was young, 
uncouthly murdered by a treacherous 
Moor. *{was thus :—When—near two 
years before—the Moslem host were 
hurried from our land, and foreed to 
swim the Straits to reach their homes, 
one Abembizes, with a remnant horde, 
sought refuge in Nevada’s range, and, by 
nefarious pilfering and theft, a mean sub- 
sistence gained. 

‘‘Qne day hie sallied from his mountain 
hold, aud, with rapacious hands and 
gleaming arms, demanded of their father 
all he owned, inveighing with black 
epilicts of shame against Castillia’s native 
blood that drove a Moslem noble to sub- 
sist where ravens gorged and reptiles 
clogged the way ;—that crushed the house 
of Mazas in the dust, and levelled its 
nobility with brutes! 

“The indignant father, fired at such 
reproach, from such a source, drew forth 
his steel, and bade the Moslem go and 
take his horde, and not. offend his hearipe 
with abuse from one who stood in nature’s 
grade as far beneath a Spaniard’s state 
as was the gloomy purgatory below the 
height of heaven. 

“With that, two scimitars were raised 
on high, and would have dealt him death 
upon the spot, had not his skill prevailed 
to knock them off. He parricd both, and 
sent his good Toledo through one’s heart! 
But, cre he could accomplish his defence, 
the sneaking Abembizes, from behind, in- 
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flicted such a blow upon his head as felled 
him, gasping, to the earth! , 

“No sooner had that murderous ao 
been done, than from the Moors a cry of 
terror rose; and, turning toward ‘the 
mountains whence they came, their steps 
they soon retraced in great dismay, And 
ample cause, indeed, they had to fear. 
for, speeding from the city, on there came 
a force of Christian horsemen with the 
wind. Their weapons glistened in the 
setting sun, and seemed athirst for 
Moorish blood. Far out of sight they 
passed through the defiles, and of the list 
of those that, fleeing, fell, Avembizes was 
among the first. 

‘Justice supposed revenge was satis. 
fied. ‘The father lived not long; but ere 
he died, he drew his weeping children to 
his side, and soothed their tears, and 
bade them ne’er with lenient eye regard 
the race or issue of the Saracen that rob- 
bed him of his life. ‘They gave no oath- 
sealed promise to his wish, but, tearfully, 
silently drank in their father’s latest 
words. 

“'T'ime sped, and years rolled on. From 
youth, these brothers grew to manhood. 
A fond and fervent life was theirs; so 
bound in close, fraternal love, that to have 
parted them, it seemed, would surely have 
been to snap the golden chain that linked 
them to existence. As thrived the olive 
round their villa home, so thrived they in 
the peaceful halo of each other’s love, 

“The brightest sun that e’er illumined 
the day could shed no cheering light upon 
the mother’s doting heart, in the blank 
absence of her boys, nor knew they aught 
of joy that was not coupled with ther 
mother’s smile. ‘They lived as three con 
stituent parts of one strange, godly work, 
whose individual and united loves mail: 
tained, with life, such close concatenation, 
that rupture needs must. wreck its peace, 
nor leave the smallest residue bebind. | 

“A day in spring was drawing to its 
close, when, strolling toward a vinci 
corner of their shrubbery garden, the 
elder of these brothers found the other 
stretched upon a grassy hillock, Wms 
with unremitting grief, while at his an 
a short epistle lay, that spoke the est 

aor shy aale. do al, 
of his anguished heart. Jt told of mu a 
deep-rooted love, that had, lor Pall 
formed his granite seat of hope, 7s 
the bright emotions of his soul, or 
were rudely bent and dashed to eart Be 
0 gold-adoring motives of an u 

enting father. 

, He took it in his hands and read 1 











and even as he read, he wept. 
“was tender-worded, loving, full of deep 
despair, and bore the maiden’s name from 
hom ‘twas sent. You marvel, comrades, 
at my unusual mood—you marvel at 
these tears; but hear me out. 

“The prostrate brother wept and 
croaned, and prayed for instant death. 
The other, also, while he watched his 
suageless grief, could not suppress the 
ow of sympathetic sorrow. But all at 
once, as suddenly as thought, he passed 
his fingers o’er his brow, and close again 
his blazing eyes upon the letter fixed. A 
cleam of bitter triumph crossed his mind, 
amuttered something ’scaped his close- 
set teeth, and, from the writing to his 
drooping kin, a scolding look he turned. 

“Why sink you, brother, thus un- 
manned in grief? Has love dispelled your 
honour? Dormant made your wonted 
sense of right—of due perception? Read 
you not the name of him, for whom, and 
tor his gold, the soulless father scorns 
your humble love, and bids you hope 
not nor presume to seek for union with 
his child? Has memory yielded up all 
thought of our poor murdered sire—his 
last commandment? Silent still? Start 
you not at being reminded? Be it so. 
Kemain, Alfredi, lost in love-wrought 
gticl, and let a slow consolement rouse 
your sense, and wake vou to yourself! I 
g0 to search Granada’s streets to find 
your base supplanter out—the damn’d 
apostate son of him who was our father’s 
murderer! No hoarded wealth of his 
hor menial slaves shall bar my path, or 
render void my loud demand of double 
retribution! ‘This night with mine his 
punic blade shall eross, or else upon his 
— cheek Vl brand a blighting 
shame! 

“No more he spoke, but speeding 
toward Granada, hot in wrath, he left his 
crooping brother on the ground, who 
scarcely saw or heard his heightened lan- 
guage or his flying steps. 

.the light soon disappeared. The 
night came on—a night that would have 
nated well with this—black, trembling, 
turbulent, and grim. 

"he mother’s anxious steps had sought 

“son, and found him where he lay, and 
: bin in. She learned the sorry nature 
iS woe, and strove, with tender words, 
os So't, assuaging acts, to ease his breast, 
te in vain, The heavy shock had 
i Unmoored his heart, and left it 
““erless On his bosom’s troubled sea. 

At length exhaustion came to his re- 
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lief, and down he sank upon a pillowy 
couch, in heavy, restless sleep. He slum- 
bered long—till midnight—three full 
hours—under maternal guard and deep 
solicitude—unconscious of the harrowing 
pangs that, for his own estate and for 
protracted absence of his brother, now 
swelled his mother’s stout, Castillian 
heart, and caused the silent, long-sup- 
pressed tears to flow. 

“ Her face was buried in her hands, her 
deep distress was worn to stifled sobs, 
when, from without, a rumbling noise 
was heard. So faint at first it was, and 
distant seemed, that scarcely could the 
ear detect the sound. She started to her 
feet and held her breath. It came again, 
and now much more distinctly than before. 
An eager fire then sparkled in her eye, 
she gave to Heaven a brief and thankful 
prayer, and hastened toward the door, 
with an anxious thought to hail the com- 
ing of her other son. Just then a hur- 
ried rustling from behind attracted her 
attention, and she paused. 

“The son that lay, but now, so sound 
in sleep, was standing up, awake, and 
deadly pale. His arms were stretched 
apart, his eyes were wild, and on the un- 
opened door his gaze was fixed. He 
strove to speak ; some pondrous weight 
seemed laid upon his tongue, and kept 
him dumb. A tremor shook his frame 
from head to foot, and, with each moment’s 
nearing of the noise renewed, terror 
started to his eyes. 

“A nameless horror grasped the mo- 
ther’s heart, and scarcely let it beat. — 

At last, with superhuman strength of 
will, he broke the speechless spell that 
held him bound, and, pressing both his 
hands against his brain, gasped forth, In 
such distracting tones, such words as 
formed the saddest prelude to despair. 

“* Dios! O Dios! O Madre mio! 
Pobre de mi Hermano ! God! O God! O 
my mother! O my poor brother! Quick, 
mother dear; oh, fortify your heart! 
Prepare your eyes for such a sight as they 
liave neverseen! Your son, Felipe, my 
dear brother’s dead! Uncouthly mar- 
dered! Murdered, too, by Aim, the Apos- 
tate, Abembizes’ son, the Moslem author 
of our father’s slaughter! 1 saw it, 
mother, saw it while I slept! He’s dead ! 
The faithless Moslem’s minions Over~ 
powered his skill, and struck him to the 
heart with all their west but Abem- 

‘erced him first of all: 
ora wha “gill have spoken more—the 
mother deemed him crazed, and firmly 
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would have held to that belief, but, at 
that instant, when their breasts were to 
the highest wrought, the closed door flew 
wide, and, stark upon a rude and dripping 
bier, that far within the room was roughly 
thrust, his gory vesture clinging to his 
wounds, the butchered son and brother 
met their sight ! 

“What followed cannot be by tongue 
described. A fearful shrick that vanished 
in a moan resounded on the night. Her 
eyes she threw to heaven, her arms In air, 
and broken-hearted, on the blood-drenched 
corse, the lifeless mother fell! 

“The son remaining saw her soul had 
fled, and stood, almost aghast, before the 
woe-engendering sight. His brain grew 
dizzy. On his hearing’s fast receding 
sense these words came grating froma 
voice without— 

“Our master, Abembizes, bid us say 
your brother stole in secret to his couch, 
with threatening arm to deal assassina- 
tion, and was rewarded with a rightful 
death. This truth shall, with to-morrow’s 
dawn, be heard throughout Granada.’ 

“The weight of overwhelming grief, 
the warring night’s unceasing roar, the 
wreck of life, of love, of hope, of all, 
shaped inhis mind another chaos come, and 
’neath their all-resisting crush, he toppled 
senscless to the floor. 

“Some length of time elapsed ere con- 
sclousness resumed its seat in his con- 
vulsed mind. And when it did at last 
return, such bitter recollections followed 
in its train, that death would have by far 
more welcome been than such returning 
misery. A mother, father, and a brother 
slain, and by the wretched arm of those 
sprung from a race despised, abhorred ; 
and one alive, and from the Church’s ma- 
lediction freed but by a base apostasy ! 

“Ever would that midnight scene, to- 
gether with the vision in his sleep, arise 
before his mental eye, and flood by 
turns his heart, and set his brain on fire . 
tormenting him, awake, and stealing his 
repose. He'd see his brother, after tedious 
search, arrive at Abembizes’ door; and, 
finding no denial to access, with dauntless 
step confront his startled foe; and nume- 
rating all the weighty wrongs that urged 
him on, fling brave defiance in his fear- 
hung face, and dare his swordsman’s skill. 
He’d hear the frightened coward rouse the 
house in calling on his crowding menials’ 
aid, to rescue his imperiled life from an 
assassin’s sword! The slaves’ obedient 
onslaught all ’gainst one, compelling him 
to turn, and turning, to receive his death. 


thrust from the vile Apostate’s blade, that 
led, and was succeeded by them all! And 
then, the cry, the piercing ery, that palled 
his sleeping ear, and shook his heart and 
told the flitting of his brother’s life! 

‘“‘He could not cover the distressino 
truth that all who once believed him pure 
in fame would henceforth know his name 
as coupled with disgrace, and through the 
false perfidious tongue of one no sham 
could render less. 

“The cureless ill he could but bear, and 
bear the lie that caused the ill, but not 
the fabricator of the lie. The vision’s 
holy truth he felt; and with the Virgin's 
image on his breast, he dropped upon his 
knees and gave to Heaven an oath of 
bitter, life-enduring vengeance. 

‘“‘ His mother’s, father’s, and his bro. 
ther’s manes should be well appeased; and 
from his breast he every feeling flung, save 
that which whispered retribution ! 

* He sought the habitation of his foe, 
and found he had two days before set 
out for Almaden, whither, without the 
smallest time’s delay, he bent his steps, 
He journeyed on both night and day, not 
seeking more than nature craved of rest, 
until at length he came within a narrow 
pass that crossed Morena’s range. 

“The sun had set, twilight had come, 
and all around was still. . 

“Across his path, some distance In 
advance, a stalwart horseman stood, with 
steady gaze, observing his approach. 
Upon his. scowling countenance was 
marked a nature merciless aud bold. 
Notwithstanding, on his course, with 
unconcerned step he held, seeming to 
see him not. But what’s ordained to 
be is fate, and fate is unavoidable. 

“The scowling interceptor kept lis 
gaze unmoved, and when its a 
heedless steps he saw would pass . 
by, another Stentor seemed ab once 10 
speak, 

- ‘Hold you, stranger! not s0 fast. 
I'll take your tribute! Come, your Us 
bute! Quick!’ : 

fs Trikute ? asked he, much surpriset, 

‘for what ?? : 

“¢For right of travel through this 
mountain pass!’ the gruff stentorian s8 
‘We need no words. Your tribute — 
at once; nor force my sword aga 
sheath, if life is what you prize: he 

“<] prize it now above all else - 
earth, and till one sacred object : fo 
tained, ] hold that man my deadlies : 

’ 4 ° : t so W ei 
who'd dare assail my life. No —* 

‘tis attained. I’ll pay no tribute-mom 
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unto thee to travel where ’tis open, free 
to all. Your noisy voice can fright me 
not, nor can your vauntful air my arm 
dismay. 1 bear as good a sword as you 
van boast, and know its skilful use. 

«Thus fearlessly the hapless brother 
spoke, and would have passed along. But 
uo—his passage-way was barred. The 
self-made tax-imposer laughed aloud, in 
tones of high derision and disdain, as if 
of lis opponent’s meagre worth, and of 
his own superior one confirmed. Then 
leaning from his horse, with sword in 
hand, he shouted forth— 

«é¢That skill Pll test! So follow me, 
and draw, and let your daring do its 
uttermost to guard your fated heart !’ 

“ He led to amore roomy spot where, 
after brief arrangements had been made, 
and blades had crossed, and mutual looks 
had whispered ‘ ¢o ¢he death,’ a desperate 
host from every nook appeared, and 
shouting, leaped upon the scene. 

“ Recovering from his guard, the grim 
contestant, with commanding mien, ad- 
dressed the boisterous host :— 

“¢ Remain aloof, companions! ‘tis your 
eaptain’s wish. I want this cavalier to 
myself. A pass or two, and then his 
lifeless carcase you may have to toss into 
thechasm! He’s bold, and thus I honour 
him by contact. Come on, sir! Guard!’ 

“*Hold, boaster! ‘Tell me, ere I fight, 
if, conquering in this contest, I may pass 
securely with my life upon my way. Ii, 
triumphing o’er thee, I may not fear 
destruction from the hands of these 
around ?? 

“This plain interrogation seemed to 
give his foe amusement great, for looking 
in the faces of his band he smiled at first, 
then laughed without restraint. And 
when his mirth would let him make re- 
ply, he gave a self-sufficient one in words 
to this effect :-— 

“*Qh yes, Senor. Oh yes. You’ll have 
a full permission to depart with all the 
life you'll have when freed from my steel’s 
pont. But think you not this act will 
de your last on earth? Know you not 
with whom you cross your sword? But 
take your ground, ’tis crowing late—we 
dally. Come—on guard !’ 

“* You're great at boasting, if at nothing 
else. But come, and suffer fate to tell 
whose moments are the less,’ he thus re- 
sponded, taking his defence. 

“Need 1, my comrades, tell you what 
ensued? You know it well. Your looks 
iaform me so. My words -have flashed 
on your attentive mind, and shown you 
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more than what you thought to see. The 
two engaged, and desperately fought and 
struggled, both nervously for life. They 
struggled hard; but one alone survived. 
The boaster’s vaunted skill was truly 
great, but, to a quicker eye aud nimbler 
arm, it yielded in the end. 

“You saw him fall and die without a 
groan; and, bleeding, from the rocky 
ground you raised his weak opponent up, 
and nursed his wounds, and, after many 
weeks, with closest care you brought him 
back to strength. But, while he lay 
infirm, you learned from wandering words 
that ’scaped his lips in sleep, that ven- 
geance for some heavy cause was strong 
within his breast. 

“ You wished him for your chief to fill 
the place of him whose life in self-defence 
he took; and from that bent of vengeance 
he possessed you courage drew, and hinted 
your desire. 

“ It wanted but the hinting to disclose 
how quickly he’d accept. 

“His many griefs had planted per- 
turbation in his soul, and made the reck- 
less life you led appear a thing congenial 
to himself, 

“He grasped your proposition with 
the thought, and gave to you the pledge 
of future faith, and you to him eternal 
fealty vowed! 

‘** Yes, comrades, I am he who suffered 
all the sorrows I have named, and who, 
by such strange accident, became your 
willing chief. 

“You now possess the secret of my 
breast, that I, for reasons, have so long 
withheld—withheld till I could some re- 
dressment see for wrongs that bar me 
evermore from peace! 

“ Since intercepted on that fateful 
day, and forced to duel with the boastful 
Diaboro, a year has almost passed. During 
that time the closest watch and most un- 
tiring search have failed, till late, to find 
the loitering place of him whose father 
took my father’s life— who, with a 
coward’s arm, my brother killed, and by 
that act of murder laid my mother in 
her grave—the accursed, faith-deserting 
Saracen ! 

“Yes, comrades, until but five days 
ago all vigilance had failed to trace the 
dastard’s steps. But know that after 
absence from our land, he now at last 
returns; and, in the lofty castle to the 
south, not two miles hence, to-night he 
holds a feast—a feast preclusive to a 
nuptial act the dog would consainmate 


to-morrow night. 
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“ He thinks to wed, and wed with her 
whose love was once my own-—whose 
heart, I feel, is yet unchanged, albeit to 
connubial thoughts I have impervious 
grown. 

“But never shall that nuptial knot be 
tied! No, never, by my dearest soul !— 
But quick! prepare! "Tis now approach- 
ing midnight; ere ’tis come, within that 
castle’s walls we all must stand! Yes, in 
the festive halls! The tempest rages still ; 
but heed it not; a fiercer tempest surges 
in my breast! Mount, mount! compa- 
nions, and away at once! It nears the 
hour at which, one year ago, my brother 
fell; beyond the year his murderer must 
not breathe! ll have the apostate 
Moslem sword to sword; and while my 
deepest vengeance I inflict, you'll keep 
all interruption from my arm. But hear 
me well, and heed! No other life must 
be destroyed save that alone I’ve marked 
for my revenge!” 

Throughout the whole recital of the 
tale he’d weep by turns and frown, as 
recollection would recall the sweet or 
baleful moments of his trodden life. But 
as he neared the end his visage glowed, 
his respiration quickened with his speech, 
his eyes grew wild, his restless fingers 
moved a thousand ways, and like unto a 
fury fraught with rage, he clamoured out 
his last command, and breaking through 
the roused and ready bard, led from the 
cavern to a covert place where horses 
stood; then, mounting to the restive back 
of one, sped on to his design. 

The story kindled in his hearers’ breasts 
a frenzy sympathetic with his own, and 
springing up with weapons ready drawn, 
they rent the broad dell with their angry 
shouts, and followed revengefully their 
leadex’s steps. 


Upon an elevated ground far in the 
vale, now its almost trackless ruins lie 
concealed by weedy herbage from the eye 
a castle stood on the night of this event. 
"Twas built when Moorish power had 
fullest sway, by Moorish hands, and 
formed in Moorish style. And now, by 
legal purchase, ‘twas possessed by one who 
had been Moslem im his creed, but who 
becoming Christianized in faith, was suf- 
fered to enjoy the heritage his father’s 
ceath bequeathed, and with it his nobility 
as of the Mazas stock. a 

The gloom of ancient Erebus itself 
could not exceed the dense and pitchy 
pall that draped this rugged valley that 
sad night, and made it something most 





unsafe for unaccustomed feet to tread its 
ground while such wild elemental tur. 
moil raged. 

Yet onward, toward that castellate 
pile that through the evanescent lich. 
ning’s flash would now and then be seen 
as forth from every casement it diffysed 
its festive light, and made its neighbour. 
hood resound with rattling mirth the 
three-score horseinen sped. No Words 
they spoke, their minds were too ab- 
sorbed; but giving rein and spur they 
forward bent their heads, and fixed thei: 
eyes upon the castle's lights, and fairly 
fled along. 

Meanwhile festivity prevailed within, 
and allthe assembled guests from far and 
near, pursuing the example of their host 
defied infection from the gloomy night 
and little dreamt of ill. Each freely laved 
his quenchless thirst for wine, whose 
spirit mingling with the music’s flow, 
compelled obliviousness of everything, 
save most exclusive revelry. Mirth now 
reigned supreme and soared its height, 
and from each quarter of the glaring halls 
the buzz of pleasure only met the ear. 

It seems that nature had decreed this 
night a night of vengeance, turmoil, and 
of blood—that those whose mundane 
course was marked to end, should be the 
most unconscious of their doom until by 
them surprised whose hands were meaat 
to strike the ordained blow. 

Ail banqueted like Babylonians, blinded 
to their fate. But soon a hubbub rose 
that checked their glee, and made the 
assembly silent with surprise. ‘Their pa- 
lates ceased to thirst, their mirth to flow, 
and from each startled eye a speechless 
wonder stared. 

Arms clanked without, and dire con{u- 
sion broke from voices unfamiliar to the 
ear. Between the attendants and some 
unknown force a stern contention ratiled 
in the court. 

Count Abembizes, wild to know the cause 
of such untoward broil that threatened 2- 
stant rupture to the feast, sprang up, ale 
with excited step strode fiercely towate 
the door. A servant entered bleeds 
and aghast, and fell exhausted, lifeless, # 
his feet. His anger would have mountes 
at the sight had not a crowding band 0! 
armed men broke boisterously 1to the 
outer hall and cried aloud his name. © 
fiercer nature left him all at once. 
coward pallor overhung his face, - 
turning quick he sought arefuge nearer \ 
his friends. But they like him were qum” 
and struck with fear. Till now they kues 
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sot of the storm’s degree that swelled 
n to all its former force, and horrified 
almost drunken ears, giving their 
roused imaginations work. 

“Has anarchy, indeed, dissolved the 

‘nfernal realm; and are these figures de- 
mons running wild?” — Such were the 
thoughts of most. ‘Their frightened eyes 
yotruded from their heads, and they 
auaked in every limb. 
‘Within the apartment swarmed the 
savage horde, whose leader, full of wild 
and desperate fire, called hotly on the 
object of his hate, and bade the rest be 
cali. 

“Fear nothing from our hands! Be not 
alarmed! Of all that’s here, but one has 
cause to dread! Where is he? Where’s 
vour host? Where hides the apostate 
Mazas! Where hides the coward mur- 
derer from my sword! Speak! Bid 
him appear and stand with naked steel to 
answer fora murder done by him one year 
ago to-night! What! does he not ap- 
proach! Ifaste, clear a space, compa- 
uions, in the midst; [ll root the infernal 
reptile from his hole!” 

Thus spoke he, more a demon than a 
man, and rushed to find his foe. 

The banquet board was soon removed, 
a space was quickly cleared. Mazas, in 
shame before his observing guests, whose 
eyes he feared would see the dread he 
felt, assumed a mien as dauntless as he 
could, and ventured to approach. 

“What wild presumption,” faltered he, 
at last, “has led you here to mar our 
banquet thus, and fix the false, degrading 
uame of murderer on myselt ?” 

“False name! Apostate liar! De- 
crading ’tis, 1 know, but not to you, for 
nothing can debase a thing so vile. Look 
ll my face. Observe its features well, 
aud tell me if among them you discover 
nought familiar to your eyes. Does no 
‘esemblance there recall the deed by you 
Ohe year azo committed? A coward, 
murderous deed! Committed on a night 
as like to this as if the same had pur- 
Dosely returned to witness my revenge—— 
‘Y, NY complete revenge! ; Nay, open 
hot your eyes as if surprised ; for all your 
leigning cannot hide the euilt your face 
reveals, You shake. Your checks ex- 
Pose Your quailing heart. Dastard! You 
fe dd, but cannot face the truth. Your 
Sig tongue would contradict the charge, 
fal er Keeps you dumb. You know 
a eck What if was your father met 
sesaaee end the day that from the 

“als you in Christian hands a pri- 
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soner were brought. Coward murder 
was his last of acts, that showed his 
Moslem nature’s bent, the nature you so 
perfectly possess. His victims left two 
sons behind, charged with a father’s last 
and strictest wish. One sought your 
home, and his design offered manful op- 
position to your skill. But what did 
you? With all your servants’ aid, you 
overwhelmed his strength and slew him 
on the spot! You then despatched his 
butchered body home to kill a doting 
mother with the sight! ‘The spotless 
name he bore you branded with disgrace, 
when yours alone deserved the biackening 
shame. Now, see in me your last and 
deadliest foe! I’m brother of the man 
you basely killed, and son of him your 
father’s arm destroyed! A year of cease- 
less energy I’ve spent in seeking for this 
beatific time! Come, bare your blade! 
Nay, start not—do not stir. If hope you 
have it lies but in your sword; so draw, 
and think not of escape!” 

Like one supreme, immortally inspired, 
the bandit leader spoke his flaming mind, 
while Mazas quailed with uncoutroiled 
awe. Ie fain would not have manifested 
fear, but, what is not within the will’s con- 
trol, must rule the will. His anxious 
hope of flight he felt destroyed, and now, 
as if an image made of wood, and quite as 
mute, he stood in unaccountable dismay. 

The guests were silent all, and wonder- 
struck. Most, on the first commotion 
drew their swords, and still retained them 
in their hands, unsheathed, observing 
closely everything that passed between 
the strange intruder and their host. 

Mazas stood still, nor made the least 
attempt to shield himself from his en- 
raged foe. He seemed at once unmanned, 
deprived of strength, and even of the 
ower to raise his arm, Had his oppo- 
nent’s wish been such, he might have 
sent his weapon to his heart, and met no 
opposition to his thrust. Yet no—re- 
venge was what he sought, indeed; but 
not unmanly, dastardly revenge. He 
spurned to take advantage of the weak, 
however their conduct justilied the act. 
Yet, time was precious now, and passed 
with speed—no moment must be lost. 
In hope to rouse him from his trance-like 
state, le raised his sword, and dealt re- 
peated blows on Abembizes breast. rey 
had effect, indeed, but not to tuat degree 
it was presumed. He seemed, in truth, 
aroused, but more through pain than any 
sense of shame. ; 

The guests, his friends, who witnessed 
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the disgrace, gave unconcealed murmur 
‘rainst the act, which, to themselves 
they took, and showed determination to 
resent. 

One lord, much more precipitate than 
wise, whose native pride was belsbioned 
by the wine, sprang madly from the spot 
where he had stood until his grandeeship 
had borne enough, and swinging high his 
weapon as he spoke, exclaimed aloud— 

“Rise! Cavalieros, rise! Sufferance 
is spent. Our host has lost all merit of 
respect! No one is here but feels this 
deep disgrace, so let each arm enforce a 
full redress! Advance !” 

With that, he turned; and, heedless 
what befel, struck wildly at the foremost 
bandit’s breast. The pass was true—his 
victim breathed no more. But, ere he 
could his reeking steel withdraw, a dozen 
armed hands sought out his heart ; he fell 
beside his foe. 

This double act was signal for the vent 
of pent-up fury’s ire. All eyes were shut 
to hesitancy now, and slaughter seemed 
delight. No stern command, no strict 
injunction given could stay the rabid 
purpose of the mind that wholesale havoc 
led. Mazas, himself, drew courage from 
the words he heard his guest pronounce, 
and thought by valour to redeem his fame. 
He drew, and placed his body in defence. 
But how could insufficient skill like his 
prevail against an arm so worthily en- 
dowed,re-strengthened with such wrongs? 
His adversary pinked him oft and deep; 
and when revenge had almost feasted full, 
to brim the cup and satisfy his thirst, with 
one sure thrust he ended his account. 
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Above the horrid clamour of the scene 
above the noisy night, his dying shr; ks 
and curses could he heard as fro the 
world he went. = 

Fate had decreed this night to +. 
result, and made annihilation’s er 
complete. 

Soon every groan was still, and he alone 
survived whose vengeance Mazas felt 

The victor, scatheless, cast his ome 
around, and dropped his weapon's point 
A sudden sadness seized upon his breast 
and he reclined his head. He saw the 
dread transition of the scene—so late. all 
life; now, death, in goriest hue—and 
thought of his revenge. A deadly pallor 
overspread his face, tears trickled from 
his eyes, three fervent names passed 
faintly from his lips; he fell, and ceased 
to live. 

When life within was hushed, the 
storm without grew ominously still, No 
slightest breeze annoyed the dreadful 
calm. A strange, unnatural quietness 
prevailed, as if the world itself had ceased 
its course to give assistance to some 
great design within the scheme of things. 

A lengthened moment passed, of dread 
to all. The smallest insect held its breath 
in awe, and quivered in suspense. When, 
all af, once, a mighty crash was heard. A 
fierce convulsion shook the very earth 
we made the mountains tremble to their 

ase. 

Nature had deemed the carnage in- 
complete, and, with one vast destroying 
thunderbolt, laid the proud castle low. 

Its ruins formed for ages in the valea 
tomb of blood—a monument of crime. 
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THE LAST MEETING. 


I’m glad that you have come at last, 
Though love is gone, and hope is past, 
And all our idle dreams are o’er— 

To visit one, at least, of us no more. 


Sit down . . . I will not shed a tear; 

I know what twas that brought you here : 
A little courtesy—a touch of fear, 

Lest I—the mother of your child, 

Should in a fit of passion wild, 

Your new-found blessings have defiled, 
And damned the pleasures of your life 
With that dark drug—domestic strife. 


I wrong you— 
Dol? ‘Tell me how? 
You only seek my friendship now. 


You are very kind. You have indeed 
Been friendly to me in my need, 
Smoothed o’er my bleak and barren lot, 
And made my life—nay, stop me not— 
And made my life a golden dream— 
An ark of bliss—a sun-lit stream— 

A casket rich—a diadem 

Sparkling with every earthly gem. 

A friend! Ob, yes, a wholesale friend, 
Before whose sacred shrine I bend, 
O’erladen with a burthened curse, 
Which not even hatred could make worse:. 


Lam mistaken... 


AmI? How 
I ask again? Is this a cheek, an eye, a brow, 
Which tell of happiness or peace— 
Of blessings ever on th’ increase— 
Of heartfelt calm—of honoured name— 
Of pure and unpolluted fame— 
Of sober joys and sinless bliss, 
Pure as an unstained virgin’s kiss— 


I know you loved me... 


Did you? When? 
Thou truest, noblest, best of men! 
Was it when from my mother’s side 
You lured me to become your bride? 
When, with upon thy soul a vow 
(Proceeding whence, and honoured how ?) 
You made me—what you see me now! 
An outcast festering in her shame, 
A wretch who not a friend can claim, 
A mother, shrinking with affright to hear 
Sounds dearest to a motlier’s ear— 
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OPIUM. 


A woman lost to all but sin, 


With guilt without and HE within ! 


You can protect me, and you will... 


Just so. 


No doubt. Your antidote for woe 

Is gold—a pauper’s fee, 

And doubly precious, too, from Thee. 
Put up thy purse—I need it not— 
Twas not for this thy speech I sought. 
Look here! ‘This shroud I| fling aside 
(Carry the tidings to thy bride, 

And let it soothe thy manly pride), 

This glazing eye and aspect mild, 

An angel now, but once ¢hy child, 

No more with shame thy name will brand, 
It died—and by its mother’s hand ! 

You start—you tremble! Man of crime, 
Beware—repent—yow still have time ; 
For me, my earthly race is run, 

My days of woe and guilt are done; 

Let honour sound my funeral knell— 


One kiss, my babe! 


Farewell—farewell ! 


The cup was drained, her pangs were o’er, 
But he—the tempter—smiled no more. 
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OPIUM. 


As a commercial commodity, which has 
a vast influence for evil when misused, 
and great medicinal value when rightly 
used, opium is a drug which it is desira- 
ble to know something about. Very much 
interest has lately been excited in refe- 
rence to it, and under any circumstances 
we fear it is likely to continue to demand 
public attention, just as tobacco and 
alcohol will. 

Opium is inspissated, or exuding, juice 
of « species of poppy. In Egypt, Italy, 
Great Britain, and some few other coun- 
tries, the white poppy is adopted, while 
the Turkish opium is made from the 
large red poppy. The mode of manufac- 
ture may be briefly described thus: the 
skin of the seed-vessels of the poppy, 
just before it is ripe, is carefully cut, or 
rather scored, and the juice, of a milk 
white, gradually exudes therefrom. This 
juice, being exposed to the action of the 
air, hardens and becomes of a brown 
colour, and the dried juice, which jis 
opium, is cut off, kneaded into lumps or 
cakes (such us we see at the chemist’s), 


and packed for exportation or sale. The 
best opium is of a rich brown and of a 
tough uniform texture, having a peculiar 
fresh aroma of a narcotic character, Ils 
taste being bitter and of a warming tet- 
dency. halo 
Opium is chiefly prepared in India, 
Turkey, and Egypt, while it is to a smal 
extent prepared also in France and Italy. 
In India the growth of the poppy and 
the manufacture of opium 1s a Govert- 
ment monopoly, from which the Bas! 
India Company derive a large revenlt. 
A large quantity of opium is also mate 
in Turkey, some of it being sent 
China, while a great deal 1s consum 
by the Turks themselves. The East Indi 
Company export their opium in chests 0 
160 pounds’ weight, and China has beet 
known to take as much as 30,000 chests 
in the course of the year. The 350 
of China formerly allowed the 1mpo 
tion of opium; but in 1834 the empe” 
became so convinced of its injurious ¢ : 
racter that he prohibited 1t, and 
this period the traffic has been more 
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jess a clandestine one. Many of the people 
themselves seem also to have set them- 
colyes against its use, for in the following 
seat a quantity of opium was burnt at 
Canton, and again in 1839 the Chinese 
juthorities destroyed a large quantity. 
uring the latter year the Chief British 
Commissioner, Captain Elliott, endea- 
voured to aid the Emperor of China in 
suppressing the forbidden traffic, and re- 
quested all British subjects to surrender 
their opium to him, promising them the 
full price of it. He had no difficulty in 
obtaiming their opium at this rate, and 
‘he drug was subsequently destroyed. It 
vill not be surprising after this to learn 
that Captain Elliott’s opinion of the effects 
of opium was very hostile to its use. In 
4 letter which he wrote to Lord Pal- 
merston, the Commissioner says: “ No 
man entertains a deeper detestation of 
ihe disgrace and sin of this forced traflic 
on the coast of China than I. I see 
little to choose between it and piracy.” 
‘This isa strong opinion, but it is valuable, 
inasmuch as Captain Elliott spoke of a 
subject with which he had been made 
painfully acquainted. 

Another gentleman who has devoted 
much time to the subject, and whose 
name deservedly demands respect—the 
Karl of Shaftesbury—says: “The exist- 
ence of the opium trade does more to 
discredit Christianity in the minds of the 
Chinese than any other thing can pos- 
sibly do, and in all its conditions it is 
one of the most noxious, detrimental, 
and disgraceful stains that ever was 
attached to the British empire.” The 
Abbé Hue, whose work on China is often 
quoted, speaks strongly against the cha- 
racter of the trade, and we might ad- 
duce much other evidence of a similar 
character. 

Of the nature of the drug itself there 
cannot he much difference of opinion 
‘mongst those who have had opportuni- 
‘les of judging. Used medicinally, under 
competent advice, it is a valuable drug 
to allay the paroxysms of pain, and to 
procure artificial sleep; but even as a 
medicine the faculty agree that it is a dan- 
serous, because an uncertain drug, acting 
“ulerently on different constitutions, and 
on the same constitution under varied 
“cumstances, As a drug, taken as a 
nere stimulant or narcotic, its effects are 
—— to be most injurious; it has a 
atal fascination, which crows in force in 
Proportion as the drug is used; while 
just In proportion as this fascination is 
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exerted the destructive power of the 
drug is increased. ‘Thus it acts as it 
were in a circle of evils. The Abbé Hue, 
to whom we have before referred, says: 

With the exception of some rare 
smokers, who, thanks to a quite ex- 
ceptional organisation, are able to re- 
strain themselves within the bounds of 
moderation, all advance rapidly towards 
death, after having passed through the 
successive stages of idleness, debauchery, 
poverty, the ruin of their physical 
strength, and the complete prostration 
of their intellectual and moral faculties. 
Nothing can stop a smoker who has made 
much progress in this habit. Incapable 
of attending to any kind of business, in- 
sensible to every want, the.most hideous 
poverty, and the sight of a family plunged 
into despair and misery, cannot rouse 
him to the smallest exertion, so complete 
is the disgusting apathy to which he is 
sunk,” 

Mr. Bruce, the superintendent of the 
tea plantations in Assam, says, “ This vile 
drug has kept, and does now keep down 
the population; the women have fewer 
children compared with those of other 
countries, and the children seldom live to 
become old men, but in general die at 
manhood, very few old men being seen in 
this unfortunate country in comparison 
with others. Few but those who have 
resided long in this unhappy country 
know the dreadful and immoral effects 
which the use of opium produces on the 
natives.” The Rev. KE. B. Squire, one of 
the agents of the Church Missionary 
Society, says, “‘ Never perhaps was there 
a nearer approach to heli upon earth than 
within the precincts of those vile hovels, 
where likewise gaming is carried on to a 
great extent. Surely it is an engine in 
Satan’s hand, and a powerful one; but 
let it never be forgotten that a nation 
professing Christianity supplies the means, 
and that nation is England, through her 
possessions in Hindostan.” A similar 
view of the opium traffic is taken by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, whose colonial ex- 
perience well qualifies him to speak on 
tle matter. He says, “The slave trade 
was merciful compared to tle opium trade. 
We did not destroy the bodies of the 
Africans, for it was our interest to keep 
them alive; we did not debase their 
natures, corrupt their minds, nor destroy 
their souls. But the opium-seller slays 
after he has corrupted, degraded, and 
annihilated the moral being of unhappy 


sinners; while every hour is bringing new 
19—2 
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victims to Moloch, which knows no satiety, 
and where the English murderer and 
Chinese suicide vie with each other in 
offerings at his shrine.” We inust take 
exception to what Mr. Martin tells us 
the slave trade did not do; we have too 
much reason to know that it often did 
debase the nature of the slaves, corrupt 
their minds, and destroy their souls. But 
if the opium trade be worse than the 
slave trade, according to the testimony 
of an historian who saw much of both, 
how bad must the former be! There can 
be no doubt that the effects of the drug 
are horrible. Stupefaction, mental im- 
becility, emaciation, and early death fol- 
low in its train. 

What. may be called the external effects 
of opium—those that an observer can 
contemplate—have been frequently com- 
mented on, and we have given above 
some testimony in proof of the moral and 
physical wreck that the constant use of 
the drug infallibly produces. But one 
pen only has ever been able to describe 
the horrors of the intervening symptoms, 
that of Thomas de Quincey, who, in 1822, 
produced “ The Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater.’ We may here observe 
that the effects of opium, when chewed, 
are of a kindred character to those pro- 
duced by smoking it, but that the mind 
is more immediately affected by the for- 
mer than by the latter. Mr. De Quincey’s 
description of the effects produced on him- 
self havea painful interest. ‘“ The opium 
eater,” he says, “lies under the weight 
of incubus and nightmare: he lies in 
sight of all that he would fain perform, 
just as a man forcibly confined to his bed 
by the mortal languor of a relaxing 
disease, who is compelled to witness in- 
jury or outrage offered to some object of 
his tenderest love; he curses the spells 
which chain him down from motion; he 
would lay down his life if he might cet 
up and walk, but he is powerless as an 
infant, and cannot even attempt to rise.” 
He thus graphically pictures some of the 
incidents of those dreams induced by the 
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fatal habit which has gained 4 mastery 
over him. “My dreams were pon, 
panied by deep-seated anxiety and olo * 
melancholy, such as are wholly sem 
municable by words. I seemed bier 
night to descend into chasms and tiles 
abysses, depths below depths, from whic 
it seemed hopeless that I could eyer * 
ascend. .. . . Upon the reckine waters 
of the ocean, the human face heran ty 
appear; the sea appeared paved with jy. 
numerable laces, upturned to the heavens 
—faces imploring, wrathful, despairing, 
surged upwards by thousands, by myriads. 
by generations, by centuries. My asita. 
tion was infinite; my mind tossed ang 
surged with the ocean... . . The mai 
agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or 
crocodiles, especially the last. The ero. 
codile became to me the object of more 
horror than almost all the rest. I was 
compelled to live with him, and (as was 
always the case almost in all my dreams) 
for centuries. All the feet of the tables. 
sofas, &¢e., soon became instinct wit) 
life; the abominable head of the eroco- 
dile, and his leering eyes, looked out a 
me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions, 
and I stood loathing and fascinated .... 
Then came sudden alarms, hurryings 
to and fro, trepidaticns of innumerable 
fugitives, darkness and lights, tempest, 
and human faces; and at last, with a 
sense that all was lost, female forms, and 
the features that were worth all the 
world to me, and clasped hands, ant 
heart-breaking partings, and then ever- 
lasting farewells. And J awoke In 
struggles, and cried aloud, ‘I will sleep 
no more.’” 

When we consider the undonbted 
talents of this eclebrated writer, we ‘ee! 
ready to exclaim— 

“Oh what a noble mind was here o'erthrown,” 


and can but pity and deplore. May God 
ever preserve this country from the morai 
desolation produced by this fatal om 
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Juz term Quakerarose at Derby in 1650, 
occasion of Fox, the founder of the 
sect, being brought before Justice Ben- 
nett, “who,” says he, “was the first 
tuat called us Quakers, because I bid 
them TREMBLE at the Word of God.” 
The rise of Quakerism is declared by 
Bauerolt, in his ‘* History of the United 
States,” to be one of the most remark- 
able events in the history of man. It 
warks the moment when intellectual free- 
om was claimed unconditionally by the 
people as an inalienable birthright. It 
was the consequence of a great moral 
warfare against corruption—the aspira- 
tion of the human mind after a pertect 
emancipation from the long reign of bi- 
gotry and superstition. 
“St is related that the father of George 
Vox, being a weaver, apprenticed him to a 
country shoemaker ; but having a peculiar 
tun ot mind for religion, he went away 
from his master, and wandered up and 
down the countries like a hermit, ina 
leathera doublet: at length his friends, 
hearing he was in London, persuaded 
lum to return home, and settle in some 
regular course of employment; but, after 
ie had been some months in the country, 
ue went from his friends a second time, 1n 
the year 1646, and threw off all further 
atendance on the public service in the 
churches. ‘Lhe reasons he gave for this 
conduct were, because it was revealed 
‘ohim that a learned education at the 
university was no qualification for a 
uuluister, but that all depended on the 
alointing of the spirit; and that God, 
who made the world, did not dwell in 
temples made with hands. In 1647 he 
travelled into Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire, walking through divers towns 
and villages, which way soever his mind 
lurned, in a solitary manner. He fasted 
mueh, and walked often abroad in retired 
. with no other companion. but- his 
long would sometimes sit in a 
ah ree all day, and frequently walk 
out the fields in the night, like a man 
Possessed with deepmelancholy. ‘Towards 
- rps end of this year he first began 
to ab “ a teacher of others, the 
she i a of his discourse being, 
ivine = ; Should receive the inward 
that for rE of the Lord, and take 
or their rule, 


tom the beginning of his teaching he 
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GEORGE FOX, THE FOUNDER OF QUAKERISM. 


discontinued the use of outward marks of 
respect, He says, in his journal for 
1648, ‘ When the Lord sent me forth into 
the world, he forbid me to put off my hat 
to any, high or low, and J. was required 
to thee and thou all men and women, 
without any respect to rich and poor, 
great or small; and as I travelled up and 
down, I was not to bid people good- 
morrow or good-evening, neither might I 
bow or scrape my leg to any one; and 
this made the sects and professions to 
rage.’ Nothing probably conduced so 
much to the virulent persecution of the 
Quakers as their refusal of such tokens 
of respect, which persons in office inter- 
preted into wilful contempt, except their 
conscientious refusal to take any oath, 
which involved them in the heavy penal- 
ties attached to the refusal of the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy.” 

Penn, the pilgrim father of the New 
World, founder of Pennsylvania, bears 
the highest testimony to the majestic and 
spotless character of Fox. 

‘‘He had an extraordinary gift in 
opening the Scriptures, but above all he 
excelled in prayer. The inwardness and 
weight of his speech, the reverence and 
solemnity of his address and behaviour, 
and the trueness and fulness of his words, 
have often struck even strangers with 
admiration. The most awful living re- 
verent frame I ever felt or beheld I must 
say was his in prayer. He was of au in- 
nocent life, no busy-body or self-seeker ; 
a most merciful man, as ready to forgive 
as unapt to give or take an offence; an 
incessant labourer; as unwearied, so 
undaunted in his services for God and his 
people ; hewas no more to be moved to fear 
than to wrath; civil beyond all forms of 
breeding; very temperate, eating little, 
and sleeping less, though a bulky person. 

Fox does not appear to have set up a 
particular style of dress: he wore that 
of his time, following the Cavaliers 
rather than the Puritans ; and bis hair, 1n- 
stead of being cropped, like theirs, flowed 
at graceful length over his shoulders. 

he sublime doctrine which he upheld 
—the divine light of Christ in the soul 
of every living man, by whose aid alone 
the Scriptures could be properly under- 
stood and received, and which is to be 
reverenced and obeyed as man’s sole 
cuide to truth—“ this principle,” says 
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Bancroft, “contained a moral revolution. 
It established absolute freedom of mind, 
treading idolatry under foot, and entered 
the strongest protest against the forms 
of ahierarchy. It was the principle for 
which Socrates died, and Plato suffered ; 
and now that Fox went forth to proclaim 
it among the people, he was resisted 
everywhere with vehemence; and priests 
and professors, magistrates and people, 
swelled against him like the raging waves 
of the sea.” 

The bitter and protracted persecution 
which Fox and his Frrenps endured 
seems now like something incredible. 
His arrests, and commitments, and im- 
prisonments, and examinations are almost 
past reckoning. Sometimes he was con- 
fined in underground dungeons, beneath 
other dungeons occupied by felons, and 
so arranged that the lower dungeon re- 
ceived all the filth from the upper one. 
He was beaten with holly bushes, lace- 
rated with pitchforks, threshed with long 
poles, and exposed to the pillory, to be 
pelted with stones and rotten eggs. He 
was hunted from place to place likea 
beast—tortured, maimed, crippled, and 
slowly murdered. It is recorded of him 
again and again, “At length he was 
freed without a trial, without a hearing, 
without a charge of any kind being 
brought against him.” Once he was 
charged as a “ heretic,” blasphemer, and 
seducer.” This was because he told the 
magistrates that the “fruits of their 
priests’ teaching were void of Christianity, 
and that, though they were great pro- 
fessors, they were without the possession 
of that which they professed.” He was, 
upon this, committed to gaol, and by 
order of the magistrates he was shut up 
amongst the lowest class of felons, and 
the gaolers were encoureged to treat, him 
with the greatest brutality, declaring to 
him that he should never come out again 
but to be hanged ; and so confident were 
his enemies in accomplishing his ruin and 
death, that numbers visited him in prison 
as a condemned person who was shortly 
to be executed. 

During his confinement with those un- 
fortunate and depraved characters, of 
both sexes, his sincere piety and kindly 
feeling, united to his good example, hada 
great effect uponthe minds of his wretched 
companions: they treated him with re- 
spect, and several of them became sin- 
cere and true penitents, so powerfully 
and so feelingly had he laid open to them 
the profligacy of their evil courses. 


Another time a gaoler, who Was ar 
abandoned character, and had been tice 
branded with a hot iron as a thief mn 
well as his wife and the under pa hay 
shut them up in a foul dungeon, called 
Doomsdale, which was noisome and pes. 
tilential, on account of its beine the 
common sewer of the prison, the floor of 
which was so thick in mire that it was 
over their shoes, and there was ne place 
either to sit or lie down. In this dread. 
ful place they were denied by their exas. 
a keeper even a little straw org 
ight ; but some kindly-disposed people of 
the town, hearing of their sad condition, 
brought them both a light and a few hand. 
fuls of straw, which they burnt to purify 
the air. The smoke arising upon this 
occasion penetrated through the chinks 
of the floor above, and found its way 
into the chamber occupied by the under 
gaoler and some thieves, who imme. 
diately began to revenge themselves by 
pouring down upon them through the 
chinks whatever they could obtain to 
annoy them, and make their condition 
still more deplorable, at the same time 
abusing them with the foulest language. 
In this place they were sometimes left in 
want of both food and water, owing to 
the brutality of the gaoler and his wile, 
who often abused and beat those who 
brought them a few necessaries and com- 
forts. The whole particulars of the infa- 
mous treatment to which they were sub- 
jected, from the unfeeling conduct oi 
their unfeeling keepers, are too offensive 
for recital. rn 

Fox had many fruitless interviews with 
Cromwell on behalf of the Friends. He 
was fearless and urgent in his statements 
of the injustice they were suffering under; 
represented how great were their sufler- 
ings throughout his dominions, for cot: 
science sake alone; and pleaded ther 
right, as peaceable subjects, to Crom 
well’s protection—and a blot. it 18 OD 
Cromwell’s memory that he did not 0b- 
tain it. The Protector perfectly under- 
stood the man and his motives—saw the 
whole force of the case—but from me 
plicable motives remained passive. 

“On one occasion, after a long mter- 
view, when Fox was about to “ 
Cromwell seized him by the hand, ai 
said, with tears in his eyes, ‘ Come an 
to my house; for if thou and 1 were 
an hour a day together, we shou he 
nearer one another ;’ and he ordered t . 
Fox should be conducted to the his 
hall, to dine with his gentlemen. *” 
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honour was, however, flatly refused by 
the unambitious Quaker : ‘ Tell the Pro- 
tector, said he, ‘ that L will never eat of 
his bread nor drink of his drink.’ When 
Cromwell received the message, he re- 
marked—‘ Now I see there is a people 
arisen that I cannot win either with gifts, 
honours, offices, or places; but all other 
sects and people I can.’” 

Underthe succeeding reign Fox forsome 
time fared no better. He was arrested at 
Swarthmore on a charge of “ having great 
meetings up and down,” and was kept a 
close prisoner in the “‘ Dark House,” in 
Lancaster Castle. Here numbers of rude 
people were admitted to see him for. the 
purpose of abusing and insulting him. 
Margaret Fell, the lady he afterwards 
married, interceded with King Charles 
for him, and obtained his liberation ; but, 
after a short respite, fresh cruelties were 
heaped upon him, with no other basis 
than a benevolent and patriotic address 
which he had issued to the poor country 
people of Swarthmore, advising them not 
to take any part in a projected insurrec- 
ton, 
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The gaol of Lancaster was then 
crowded with Quakers, principally poor 
labouring men and small farmers, who had 
refused to pay tithes; many of these 
died in prison. Fox was closely impri- 
soned here fifteen months, in a room 
which several of the justices had them- 
selves declared to be “‘a most shameful 

lace,” open to wind and rain; thence 
1e was removed to Scarborough, and 
there confined twelve months, without 
either law or reason. At last the king 
listened to his petition, and—a seeond 
time—released him. 

In the intervals of his various impri- 
sonments, Fox twice visited the conti- 
nent of Europe, and, in 1671, made a 
voyage to our American colonies. Wher- 
ever he went the seeds that he scattered 
took deep root. His writings are very 
numerous ; and his “ Journal’ was pro- 
nounced by Sir James Mackintosh to be 
“one of the most extraordinary and in- 
structive documents in the world. No 
man of competent. judgment can peruse 
it without revering the virtue of the 
writer.” 


THE APPLE. 


“ The fragrant stores, the wide projected heaps 
Of apples, which the lusty-handed year, 
Innumervus,o’er the blushing orchard shakes; 
A various spirit, fresh, delicious, keen, 

Dwells in their gelid pores; and, active, 
points 
The piercing cider for the thirsty tongue.” 


“What soil the apple loves, what care is due 
To orchards.” 


Tue apple, the Pyrus Malo of botanists 
—section Pomee, natural order Rosacee 
grows spontaneously in every part of 
Europe, excepting the extreme north, and 
— found in Western Asia, China, and 
apa It grows wild in England, Ire- 
nd, and Scotland; in the latter, as far 
north as Morayshire; and it is the cog- 
hizance or distinctive badge of the High- 
ud clan Lamont, 

Re poetical, legendary, and mytholo- 
- associations of the apple are nume- 
, Us, extending over all ages and all 

mes, According to the generally re- 
ceived Opinion, it was 


“ The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


This idea, however, is unsanctioned by 
Scripture. Holy Writ terms the forbidden 
fruit the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, and merely states that it grew in 
the midst of the garden of Eden.* Trath 
ever produces an infinite number of tra- 
ditional currents, which, spreading among 
people ignorant of their real use and 
value, and often wilfully perverted from 
their proper course, become shallow, 
turbid, and useless to mankind, but yet 
can still be traced back to the clear and 
sparkling fountain-head. Many of the 
heathen nations retain legends of the De- 
luge, and of a tree which bore forbidden 


* The ancient writers, who mix up many 
fabulous stories with the sacred text, assert that 
Seth, when he interred Adam, put a seed of the 
tree of life in the Jatter’s mouth, and that this 
seed ultimately became the tree from which the 
cross of our Saviour was formed. 
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fruit. The golden apples of the Hespe- 
rides, ever guarded by an unsleeping 
dragon, are well known to every classical 
scholar. In the Scandinavian mythology, 
too, we read of an apple-tree, whose fruit 
had the power of conferring immortality 
upon the eater. This tree was carefully 
guarded by the goddess Iduna, and its 
fruit reserved for the exclusive use of the 
other deities, who partook of it whenever 
they began to feel the approaches of old 
age. Loke, the Scandinavian Mercury, 
“the father of all fraud,” as the Eddas 
term him, stole Iduna, tree and all, and 
buried them in the darkest recesses of a 
loomy forest, where they could not be 
ound. In consequence of this daring 
theft,everything went wrong in sublunary 
affairs. The deities, becoming old and 
infirm, were enfeebled in body and mind, 
and unable to pay proper attention to the 
actions of men; and the latter, left to 
themselves, fell into bad courses, and be- 
came the prey of the Evil Spirit. At 
length, matters becoming worse and 
worse, the deities, combining their last 
remaining strength, made a vigorous 
effort, and succeeded in compelling Loke 
to restore the tree. 
By the Thebans, the apple was espe- 
cially devoted to Hercules. The reason 
of its being so would be hardly worth re- 
lating, if it did not illustrate the helpless 
imbecility of the human mind, when un- 
enlightened by Divine revelation. It 
appears that once upon a time, as the old 
story-books say, the river Asopus had so 
overflowed its banks, that some villagers 
were prevented from bringing along a 
sheep, which they had vowed to sacrifice 
in honour of Hercules. Being thus un- 
able to fulfil their vow, they found them- 
selves in a considerable dilemma, when a 
shrewd boy solved the difficulty. He 
proposed that as an apple and a sheep bore 
the same name (melon) in their language, 
they would take an apple, stick four small 
rage of wood in it to represent a sheep’s 
egs, and offer it instead of the animal. 
The happy idea was carried into effect, 
the offering graciously accepted, and ever 
after the apple was considered to be 
under the peculiar ¢protection of the 
Nemean lion-slayer. 
Tn our own country the Druids revered 
the apple-tree on account of it so fre- 
ently bearing the mystical mistletoe. 
mong the ancient Britons, a branch of 
the same tree was the honorary prize 
awarded to the most distinguished poet, 
at the grand annual meetings of the bards. 


THE APPLE. 


Davies, in his ‘‘ Welsh Bards” Biives 
the following not very intelligible pint 
respecting the apple, from the Writings ¢ 
an ancient British poet, who rejoiced jy 
the almost unpronounceable name 
Gwaichmal : — 

“The point of the apple-tree Support. 
ing blossoms: proud covering of the 
woods, declares every one’s desire tends 
to the place of his affections,” 

Till very lately, perhaps even at the 
present period, the farmers and their me) 
in Herefordshire and Devonshire, 
Christmas Eve, take a large bowl of cider 
with a toast in it. Proceeding in proces. 
sion. to the orchard, they perform an ob. 
lation, and then, encircling the most pro. 
ductive tree, they three times sing the 
following words :— 


‘* Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou 
may’st blow ; 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow. 
Hats full! caps full! 
Bushel, bushel, sacks full ! 
And my pockets full, too! 
Huzza !” 


The poet, par excellence, of the apple 
was John Philips, whose Cider, in imita- 
tion of Virgil’s Georgic, Dr. Johnson says, 
“need not shun the presence of the on- 
ginal.” He particularly praises 


“The pippin burnished o’er with gold, the 
moyle 
Of sweetest honied taste: the fair pearmain, 
Tempered like loveliest nymph with white 
and red.” 
But he awards the palm to the rel- 
streak— 
‘Let every tree in every garden own 
The redstreak as supreme, whose pulpov 


fruit iy gO 
With gold irradiate and yermilion shines. 


The wild crab is the only variety ind 
genous to this country ; and it 1s on ohm 
a stock, that most of our valuable apples 
have been grafted, and raised by the = 
genuity of the gardeners, who, by sows 
the seeds, and studying the soil, have %° 
improved and multiplied the varieties 
this excellent fruit, that it has now 
come of great national import 
affording an agreeable beverage, a» al 
numerous shapes, a wholesome diet 10 
classes of society. ‘ty of 

An immense variety and quantity ‘. 
excellent apples are annually Br fot 
England, part for the table, and Pp pas 
cider. Hereford, Monmouth, Glouces : 
Worcester, Somerset, and Devon, at F 
principal cider counties; the four 
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roduce about thirty thousand hogsheads 
of cider yearly. An immense quantity 
also is imported into this country from 
France and America. ; 

That the apple was anciently cultivated 
and held in high estimation in the East 
we have the authority of the earliest 
writers, both sacred and profane. “As 
an apple-tree among the trees of the 
ood? is a complimentary comparison of 
Solomon; and Joel, when he declares the 
destruction of the fruits of the earth by 
a long drought, specially mentions the 
apple. a 
Pliny enumerates twenty-seven varieties 
cultivated by the Romans about the 
commencement of the Christian era. 
Some, he tells us, came from Media, others 
from Africa and Syria. Jor a long time 
their fruit was in high estimation among 
the Juxurious Romans. Many trees in 
Pliny’s time were let for the annual {sum 
of two thousand sesterces, equal to nearly 
thirteen pounds of our money—an 
immense sum for those days. The persons 
who succeeded in raising improved 
varieties were considered benefactors of 
mankind; the new fruits were named 
after their producers, and the Mutian, 
Cestian, Manlian, and Claudian apples 
immortalized their severa! cultivators’ 
names. Indeed, there is a very credible 
botanical tradition, that one of the Roman 
varicties still exists in the ap7, the well- 
known dady-apple of the London fruit- 
shops, which, if the same, and there is no 
good reason to doubt that it is, was 
originally brought to Rome from the 
Peloponnesus by Appius Claudius. The 
crab was also indigenous to Italy. Pliny 
‘ays—we use the quaint, old racy, trans- 
auion of Philemon Holland—‘ As for 
wildings and crabs, little though they be, 
all the sort. of them, in comparison, their 
laste 1s well enough liked, and they carry 
with them a quick, sharp smell. Howbeit, 
this gift they have for their harsh sourness, 
that they have many a foul word and 
shrewd curse given them, and that they 
are able to dull the edge of any knife that 
shall cut them.” 
Drecadh see are of opinion that the 
' ? = Ae was first introduced into 
we igen ry by the Romans, that it was 
atten —- the barbarism which prevailed 
sehen departure, and subsequently 
ec yer by the heads of religious 
quest. aoe to the Norman con- 
San we 1e apple is a native tree, 
ie sce the least occasion for such 

udabout hypothesis. All fruits 
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were first improved by accident, and an ac- 
cidentally improved variety of the crab, 
of a less austere flavour than its con- 
geners, might have attracted the notice 
of the ancient Britons, and been by them 
subsequently propagated and improved. 
That they knew the apple well is evident 
from their language. In Gaelic, it is 
termed abhall ; in Welch, avail; in 
Armoric, afall; in Cornish, ave. All! 
these are clearly derived from the pure 
Celtic word, aball, signifying any round 
body. ‘The ancient Glastonbury was 
called by the Britons Ynys Availion, 
which signifies an apple orchard, and 
from this source its Roman name, Ara/- 
fonia, was undoubtedly derived. ‘The 
apple, therefore, must have been known 
in Britain previous to the arrival of the 
Romans; and that it continued to exist 
after their departure, and before the 
Norman Conquest, is certified by William 
of Malmesbury, who tells us that King 
Edgar, in the year 773, when out hunting, 
lost his associates, and, feeling drowsy, 
went to sleep beneath an apple-tree. 
Shortly after the Conquest, the same 
writer speaks of orchards in Gloucester- 
shire. Ina bull of Pope Alexander III., 
in 1175, and subsequently in a charter of 
King John, ‘orchards are mentioned as 
existing in England. In the thirteenth 
century there was an extensive manufac- 
ture of cider in Yorkshire. 

However, we would not take it upon us 
to say that all the varieties cultivated at 
an early period were natives of thus 
country. Many, no doubt, were intro- 
duced by the Normaus, and subsequently 
by the members of the various religious 
communities, who mostly selected fertile 
sites for their convents, and even devoted 
considerable attention to horticulture. 
Still there is every reason to believe that 
the earliest improved varieties were ol 
native production. 

Gerard, who wrote in 1597, describes 
only seven kinds then grown in the 
London gardens. Gerard’s garden, by 
the way, was in High Holborn. Parkin- 
son, writing in 1629, enumerates fifty-nine 
varieties, with twenty sorts of “sweetings, 
and none good.” <A great impulse, how- 
ever, was about this time given to the 
cultivation of the apple in this country 
by the patriotic exertions of Lord Scuda- 
more. This nobleman, when ambassador 
of Charles I. at the court of France, col- 
lected an immense number of scions, which 
he caused to be grafted throughout the 
county of Hereford. Hartlib, in 1659, 
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speaks of a person who possessed two 
hundred sorts, and says “he verily be- 
lieves there are nearly five hundred sorts 
in this island.” In the catalogue pub- 
lished by the Horticultural Society of 
London, in 1831, 1400 varieties are men- 
tioned. Subsequent accessions may have 
increased the number to 1500; still the 
greater proportion of these numerous 
varieties are unworthy of cultivation even 
for cider. 

The use of the apple in pies, tarts, com- 
potes, is well known. It is exceedingly 
wholesome; to invalids, cooling, refresh- 
ing, and laxative; and makes an excellent 
sauce and preserve. In its raw state as 
a dessert, or roasted, boiled, or baked, it 
forms a wholesome and nutritious food. 
Dr. Johnson knew a poor curate who 
brought up a large family very respect- 
ably, which he chiefly fed on apple 
dumplings. We ourselves have tre- 
quently seen a hard-working French 
labourer make his dinner on a hunch 
of brown bread and an apple. Dudnet 
of Maseres has found that one-third of 
boiled apple pulp, baked with two-thirds 
of flour, properly fermented with yeast 
for twelve hours, will make a very pa- 
latable, light, and excellent bread. Large 
quanties of apples are dried in Nor- 
mandy and America, and from thence 
exported to all parts of the globe. These 
are excellent when stewed with sugar, 
cloves, and nutmeg. A famous drink with 
which our ancestors used to regale them- 
selves, was composed of ale and roasted 
apples, with sugar and spice. It was 
termed lambswool, or more properly lama- 
sool, being derived from the Celtic damaes 
abhal—the day of apple fruit. In the 
old song of ‘fhe King and the Miller,” 
we find it referred to :— 
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“* A cup of lambwool he drank to him there” 


Puck, too, when describing his mis. 
chievous tricks in “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” says— 7 


“ Sometimes I lurk in a gossip’s bow] 
In very likeness of a roasted crab: 
And when she drinks against her lips I bob 
And on her withered dewlap pour the ale.” 


_ The criterion of a good dessert apple 
is a firm, juicy pulp, elevated, poignant 
flavour, fragrant scent, regular form, and 
rich yellowish ground colour, A good 
kitchen apple should possess the property 
of falling well, as housewives term jt: 
that is, forming a pulpy mass of equal 
consistency when baked. Some apples 
fall best when green, as the Keswick, 
Carlisle, Hawthornden, and other codlins, 
and consequently should be used early 
in the season, Other apples, as the 
russet tribes, do not cook well until they 
are fully ripened; these, then, should be 
used at a later period. 

Dr. Salisbury, of Albany (U.S.) gives 
the following as the result of an elaborate 
chemical analysis of the fruit :—1000 lbs. 
of fresh apple contain 287 lbs. of water, 
170°4 lbs, of organic matter destructible 
by heat, and 2°6 Ibs. of inorganic matter, 
or ash, 3°2 lbs. of fibre, 0°2 lbs. of 
gluten, fat, and wax, 3°1 lbs. of dextrune, 
83 lbs. of sugar and extract, 0°3 lbs. of 
malic acid, 1°4 lbs. of albumen, to which 
we may also add 0°16 of caseine. 1000 Ibs. 
of dry apple contain 17°18 Ibs. of ash. 
100 lbs. of apple ash contain, when ¢e- 
prived of carbonic acid, about 13 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid, 7 lbs. of sulphuric acid, 
33 lbs. of potash, and 25 lbs. of soda; 
these last four bodies forming about $3 
per cent. of the whole ash. 
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Tue characteristics of the original white 
inhabitants of Cuba (referring principally 
to those from old Spain) seem to have 
been pride and ambition. Their descend- 
ants exhibit to a still greater degree than 
their progenitors the Castilian sensitive- 
ness aud high punctilio, but also preserve 
much of that high sense of honour and 
integrity for which the Spanish character, 
among its best representatives, has ever 
been distinguished, and from which a 
singular taciturnity and hauteur would 
seem to have been always inseparable. 
The real Castilian and Andalusian hidal- 
goes are a class of men of whom it may 
be said, that if they have great pride 
they have but little meanness. ‘Their 
Cuban descendants differ widely, however, 
in energy and in some other respects from 
their ancestors, who, whatever may have 
been their morals, were men of consum- 
mate enterprise and bravery. 

As in every country cursed with slavery, 
the principal inhabitants of Cuba are ener- 
vated by indolence and love of ease. An 
elfleminate luxury distinguishes the resi- 
dents of Havana in their houses, dress, 
pleasures, and occupations. Symptoms 
of satiety, languor, and dull enjoyment 
are everywhere exhibited—the expiration 
of the spirit, if not of the breath of exist- 
ence—a kind of settled melancholy, the 
invariable effect of inactivity, especially 
of indolence coupled with vice. Like 
many otiers of our race in other countries, 
they seem to have drunk so deep in plea- 
sure or voluptuousness as to stir a sedi- 
cy that renders the draught unpalat- 

e, 

. All are addicted to games of chance, 
such as cards and lotteries, together with 
billiards and chess. With the love of 
ull-fights and cock-fights—those barba- 
rous relics of a Vandal and savage age— 
they seem to be infatuated. 
Bang i the Spaniards are a grave, 
mY are a pleasure-seeking people. 
a may he said to be eminently a dane- 
: + Reece Chis favourite national 
often itn on as in old Spain, is 
neyat ae In the open air to the gui- 
time aoe each dancer keeping 
‘wert ° castanets fastened to his 
‘ead thicket s. In some shady, seques- 
er tivalet ms or near some shady fountain 
on "4 Where nature holds her holi- 
“7 SUCh groups are often to be found. 
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The guitar or tambourine on such ocea- 
sions is seldom silent, and on moonlight 
evenings these revelries are often pro- 
tracted to a late hour, and to the fancy 
of the traveller might call up the gay 
group of Comus. 

Balls are a very common and favourite 
amusement here, as in all the West India 
islands ; but, unlike the custom in Eng- 
lish colonies, no invitation is required to 
attend them—a genteel dress is a sutli- 
cient introduction. 

Music, also, is a favourite recreation ; 
and musical instruments of various kinds 
and of extraordinary shapes and tones, 
are indispensable appurtenances to the 
boudoir of a Cuban belle. Guiltless of 
manual labour, in such trifling employ- 
ments the life of these imprisoned beau- 
ties, these ladies of fashion, glides away 
with little variation; while that of the 
lower class is one perpetual scene of la- 
bour and exposure. But even the down- 
trodden slave has his seasons of amuse- 
ment, few and far between as are the in- 
tervals of their recurrence, for even the 
broken spirit will sometimes regain its 
elasticity. Yes, the slave also has his 
concerts; but it must be confessed that 
no one with a musical ear, or unless he 
has resided many years in the country, 
and has discarded all European tastes 
and predilections, can be captivated with, 
or even patiently endure, their attempts 
at harmony. 

The more simple of the social amuse- 
ments among the higher classes are the 
soft, light, airy dance of the bayadere to 
the cheerful sound of the castanets, the 
fandango, the sequidiila, or the more 
eraceful bolero of their fatherland. The 
euitar is the favourite instrument of 
music with the ladies; and the pauses 
and cadences with which the fair Cubanas 
so feelingly, yet so simply mark the more 
expressive parts of their plaintive airs, 
are indescribably soft and soothing, espe- 
cially when sitting in their verandahs in 
the calm stillness of a moonlight evening 
—almost the only season of diversion and 
entertainment in the torrid zone,—and 
when the music, accompanied by the 
dulcet voice of the performer, 1s conveyed 
to a distance on the bland air. In family 
concerts, which are common, with the _ 
companiments of the tambourine Fae 
triangle, the rich notes swell upwards 1 
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their strength, and sink in soft cadence to 
tones of melting harmony; now bursting 
forth in the full force of gladness, now 
blending together in dreamy, mellow 
music, and suddenly ceasing, or the solt 
but thrilling shake of one female voice 
rising upon the air, and its plaintive 
beauty stirring the very heart. 

To a Cuban, or even to a European 
Spaniard, it scareely need be said the 
smoking of cigars iscommon. Smoking 
would seem to a stranger to bea requisite 
of life to a Cuban, being indulged in, with 
few exceptions, from the highest to the 
lowest, at all hours and in almost every 
place, at home and abroad. It has been 
said of the population of Cuba that one- 
third is occupied in the preparation of 
cigars, and that the other two-thirds 
smoke them. It is a revolting practice 
when carried to excess, and much cannot 
be said in its favour under any circum- 
stances, but when indulged in by /adies 
it is intolerable. It is, however, very 
common among the senoritas of Havana, 
both old and young. ‘Those of the more 
respectable classes smoke tobacco in 
small cigars or cigarretos of paper, or in- 
closed in the leaves of maize, called pachil- 
los, and contained in a case of gold or 
silver, which latter receptacle is usually 
suspended by a chain or riband from the 
neck of the fair proprietor, and deposited 
in the bosom, from which they supply 
themselves or friends successively by : 
pair of tweezers of the same metal. ‘his 
practice 1s so habitual to some of the fair 
sex, that it constitutes the employment of 
almost every leisure moment. Groups of 
them may be sometimes seen indulging 
this plebeian taste, sitting at the unglazed 
prison-like windows of their domiciles at 
all hours of the day. 

The propensity to gambling pervades 
all classes—the beggar as the prince, the 
duenna as the don. Hence it is not only 
sxhibited in places of public resort and 
fashionable entertainments, but jugglers 
are to be seen in all parts of ihe city, 
seated upon a mat on which are exhibited 
cards, dice, cups, balls, &c., and ureine 
vailors, loose Spaniards, and all passers 
by, with considerable volubility of tongue 
and earnestness of gesture, to try their 
fortunes; to which whoever is beguiled, 
is so almost inevitably to his serious dis- 
advantage, ‘These are chiefly Sabbath 
recreations, along with the bull-tights, 
which take place once a month, or more 
or less frequently, on that sacred day. 
And so deeply are the feelings of the 





populace wound up and centred 
last-named Sabbath recreation, 
interdict or even to control it would pro. 
bably produce a revolution in the island, 

Che respect and devotion with which 
the fair sex are treated is especially re 
markable, and is a Spanish characteristic 
which both history, romance, and poetry 
have combined to celebrate. A woman js 
regarded as a sacred object by a Cuban 
as by a Spaniard, and a true hidalog 
would shrink from committine the 
slightest outrage on her person. — 

és White hands can never offend,” js 
the universal consolation, even when 
feminine indiscretion becomes ungentle. 
The Spanish drama is crowded with jnci- 
dents and beautiful sentiments founded 
on the extraordinary influence of women, 
The power of beauty and the influence of 
kings are the two great subjects of the 
Spanish stage. 

Spanish courtesy or gallantry toa lady, 
indeed, is often, as would be thought at 
least in England, carried to an extreme, 
Hence at an inn, or at a place of public 
entertainment, if in the presence of gen- 
tlemen, ladies are seldom allowed to pay 
their share of the charge, although the 
party may be strangers to each other. It 
is even so sometimes in the fashionable 
bazaars; one or more of the gentlemen 
present delicately signifies to the waiter, 
by a private sign, in order that he may 
receive no thanks, his intention to satisly 
the demand, so that the waiter, on a re 
quest by his fair purchaser for his ee- 
count, politely replies that the repast, of 
entertainment, or purchased article ol 
whatever kind, “costs nothing.” - 

It has been questioned by some writers, 
but with no sufficient reason, whether the 
physical influences of a tropical climate 
are not such as almost to preclude the 
probability of high literary efforts eve 
being made among a people subject to Its 
enervating power. No doubt, howevcr 
but that some literary and scientilic met, 
wherever educated, are to be found, 12 
both the higher and middling classes of 
society. To expect to find literary a 
tainment among the mass would be as 
unreasonable as for one to expect 10 
“reap where he had not sown, and ” 
gather where he had not strawed. m0 

Out of a population of perhaps 500, 
free inhabitants, both white and coloure 
about 1000 only receive the blessing ® 
lettered education of any kind ; aud en 
recently it has been proved, that as 
are only 10,000 children out of 100,' 
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ander tuition—the remaining Mee ney 
being abandoned to ay agg and vice. 
With this indifference to education in 
ceneral, it 1s scarcely to be expected that 
tue city is adorned by any of those literary 
and benevolent Istitutions which add 
wich a lustre to the cities and towns of 
England and America, and which diffuse 
around them an atmosphere of moral 
euergy and hope; but few, if any, orphan 
asylums or associations for the aged, in- 
frm, and destitute, are to be found in 
avana. 

ge scarcely be said that a liberal 
education is anything like universally 
difused even among the higher classes, 
whilst there is but little taste for reading 
among those who have acquired the 
accomplishment. — How the Cuban fair, 
especially, contrive to pass away their 
tine without the aid of books, or the 
business engagements which occupy their 
sex in Protestant countries, 1s a mystery 
that few strangers can unravel. As be- 
fore intimated, the church, the cigaretto, 
the guitar, and the siesta, are almost the 
ouly daily pastimes—the excitements of 
love and convivial entertainments are left 
to the twilight and the midnight hour. 

If itisatruth that the order, the moral 
habits, the piety, and the happiness of 
families are more emphatically under the 
coutrol of females than of the other sex 
—if, apart from the indirect control they 
exercise over their own immediate fami- 
lies, they are intrusted with a moral 
power that hardly knows a limit—if the 
practical virtue of the world, the tone of 
piety in the church, and the salvation of 
souls, are more affected, as it is aflirmed, 
by the current maxims and amusements 
of the day recognised by women than by 
the power or administration of civil go- 
vernment—if, in morals, in religion, and 
im everything with which morals and 
religion are connected, females may do 
as much good or hurt as men ordinarily 
ellect in the polities and government of 
the world—then how pitiable the con- 
dition, how degraded the character, and 
low awlul the responsibility of the females 
of Havana! 

_ Generally it may be said that the po- 
litical and ‘moral condition of a state de- 
pends upon the rank held in it, and the 
religious character sustained by woman. 

_, ltis asserted, however, that the ques- 
uon of public instruction has of late years 
fxcited much interest among the creole 
population of Cuba. The impetus to this 
‘tems to have been given by the same 
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liberal portion of the population as that 
which originated the establishment of the 
Royal Sociedades Economies of Havana 
and St. Jago de Cuba. 

At Havana is the Royal University, 
witha rector and thirty professors, as also 
a large edifice called the Royal College of 
Havana. There is a similar establishment 
at Puerto Principe ; while both at Havana 
and at St. Jago de Cuba there is a col- 
lege in which the several branches of an 
ecclesiastical education are attended to, 
together with the humanities and phi- 
losophy. There are, besides, several pri- 
vate schools, but none are accessible to 
the masses; they are available only to the 
privileged few, 

Among the few charitable institutions 
existing in Havana, are the Infirmary or 
Hospital of St. Lazare, and the Caza de 
Benelicia for Orphans; and it is some- 
what remarkable that they are established 
ou more liberal and equitable principles 
than similar institutions in the United 
States, in that their benefits are applicable 
to all classes, without distinction of caste 
or colour, But while the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is exemplified in the conduct of 
these establishments, it is awfully out- 
raged in other matters, particularly in the 
burial of the dead. In the great cemetery, 
“ Campo Santo,” the spirit of heathenisin. 
or, rather, despotism, prevails. ‘The bodies 
of the rich are interred within the lofty 
walls of this place of the dead, with 
pompous ceremonials and gilded inscrip- 
tions; the poor are carried to and de- 
posited in their last resting-place without 
any token or memorial, in some cases 
without even a green sod over them, or 
a flower or a shrub to speak of life above 
the grave. In one part of this public dor- 
mitory of the dead is the burial-place of 
the negro slave, covered with tle heaped- 
up mounds of bones and skulls. It is 
forbidden for a negro to be brought. hither 
inacoflin; the bodies are therefore thrown 
wholly or half-naked into the ground, and 
quicklime, or some kind of earthy prepara- 
tion-which rapidly consumes the flesh, ts 
thrown uponthem. In the course of from 
eight to fourteen days the bodies are dis- 
interred, to make room for other corpses, 
aud the bones are cast up in heaps to dry 
aud whiten in the sun. cait it 

As previously intimated, the first im- 
pression that strikes an Englishman on 
eutering Havana as repugnant to his 
seuse of liberty, is the military law and 
system of espionage, which appears to 
govern everything, and to influence every 
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department of the civil and social state. 
An air of despotism seems to depress the 
whole population. Freedom exists only 
in imagination. Justice, equity, and in- 
tegrity are discarded. The strong hand 
of power uppermost rules all. As a na- 
tural consequence, bribery and chicanery 
are tolerated and recognised, from the 
highest functionary to the meanest official. 
In all countries where the servants of 
Government are underpaid there is a 
temptation to resort to secret or open 
plunder as a means of increasing their 
emoluments: thus in Cuba, as already 
stated, the official guardians of law and 
order are the first to break them. 

No passengers can land without pass- 
ports and fiadors. The cost of the former 
is six dollars and a half. Not without 
these, obtained at so exorbitant an ex- 
pense, can you proceed to any part of the 
country, or even to the environs of the 
city. At every ferry, wharf, stair, or 
stone for embarkation, in every street, 
lane, alley, in every hole and corner you 
encounter the chaco (a kind of military 

oliceman), with his bright-barrelled mus- 
Cet linen coatee, yellow worsted epau- 
lettes, and saffron visage. 

Nor less striking to a stranger on first 
entering the city, especially to a Briton, 
are the houses, shops, men, women, cos- 
tumes, animals, and carriages ; all present 
a remarkable contrast to any and every- 
thing either English or American. 

The streets in Havana are formed 
generally at right angles, and are narrow, 
confined, irregular, unpaved, and un- 
drained, shaded by heavy awnings, while 
here and there is seen a stone-built man- 
sion, through the arched entrance to 
which is visible an exquisite garden laid 
out with taste, and adorned with beau- 
tiful flowers. Causeways line each side 
of the street, but they are so narrow 
as searcely to allow two persons to pass 
on them. Many of the thoroughfares 
also are, in wet weather, dirty and muddy, 
to the no small inconvenience of pedes- 
trians, especially on the passing and re- 
passing of carriages. Some of the more 
public streets are paved, though very in- 
differently, and the frequent rains, or 
rather cataracts, washing away the soil 
and sand from between the huge stones 
render the footing insecure, and therefore 
dangerous both to man and beast. 

_ The massive houses, with their pro- 
jecting parapets, as solid and heavy as if 
each were designed to stand a siege, 
together with the awnings, cast a con- 
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stant shade over the narrow 
that during the heat of the q 
necessary exposure to th 

avoided. The houses bent 
sashes, nor jalousies, but iror 
bars, or gratings, with loose 
side. By this arrangement 
building, the interior is necessarily made 
gloomy, even at midday, but at the sam 
time that light is thus excluded, its . 
mates are defended from the heat ef 
advantage which, in a tropical climate 
more than compensates for the inconve. 
nience otherwise sustained. A current 
of air also passes through and ventilates 
the lofty rooms, but during rain, and 
when the shutters are closed, the inmates 
are involved in almost total darkness, 

The houses are plain in their architee. 
ture, and are after the Moorish or Sarg. 
cenic model; they seldom exceed two 
storeys in height, and are usually painted 
blue, green, yellow, orange, or some other 
bright or gaudy colour, frequentlyadorned 
with fresco painting. They are said to 
be tinted to avoid the glare of sunlight 
on the white walls, which is considered 
injurious to the sight.* The buildings 
in general present a great mixture of 
regularity and irregularity—of old and 
new—of splendid and dilapidated. Close 
beside an elegant arcade, with its gaily. 
painted walls, stands a half-ruinous wall, 
the fresco paintings of which are half- 
obliterated or have peeled off with the 
decayed mortar. 

All residences of the best description 
are built upon one unvarying plan—that 
of a hollow quadrangle. Flat roofs are 
almost universal, and are much occupied 
in the evening. These terraces are called 
azoteon, and are surrounded by a low 
parapet, ornamented with urns and other 
similar devices. Utility is principally 
studied in this arrangement of the houses, 
as it is unquestionably the best for pro- 
moting a free circulation of air. 

A lofty portal, with solid mahogany 
doors from fifteen to twenty feet high 
opens to the entrance hall, serving 44 
coach-house forthe volante, or asa store 10! 
merchandize. A small square court fille 
with shrubs, plants, flowers, and creepers, 
ornamented and rendered doubly attrac: 
tive by a tiny je¢ d’eau, or larger fountall 
in the centre, which is considered an a 
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* The houses in Jamaica and other West 
Indian islands, excepting the Spanish, - 
usually surrounded by jalousies oF standing 
venetian blinds painted green, thus obviating 
inconvenience to the sight. 
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most necessary appendage to every re- 
gpectable domicile, because of the de- 
ijehtfully cool and agreeable appearance 
; esent. 

Oe interior court is surrounded by 
salleries, attached to which are the 
sitting, public, dining, and bedrooms, 
with the general staircase leading to the 
whole ; the servants’ rooms and offices 
occupy the basementstorey,and frequently 
shops of mean appearance are seen open- 
ing to the street below a magnificent 
suite of apartments. ‘There is, however, 
4 heavy grandeur, and an antique, almost 
Vandal character about the whole which 
cannot fail to strike the stranger ; but 
with all this magnificence occasionally 
exhibited, there is a great deficiency in 
comfort and convenience. 

The floors of the houses in general are 
either of hardwood, plank, terrace, or 
tiles. Some are in imitation of mosaics, 
a few are flagged with marble, but this 
is by no means common. A Carpet is 
utterly unknown. The nearest approach 
to this European Inxury is a grass mat 
tastefully plaited, called an “ estera.” 

The iron bars in every window remind 
a strauger of a common prison or a peni- 
tentiary. ‘These gratings are the substi- 
tute for glass, or standing venetian blinds, 
throughout even the inner apartments as 
well as in the exterior of the buildings, 
so that the interior of the best houses 
partakes in appearance so much more of 
aprison than an abode of innocence as 
to occasion reflections as to the cause of 
this internal defence, this security of the 
domestic retreat, this fortified place of 
refuge, as also to suggest the obvious and 
natural conclusion—Slavery ! pestilential 
slavery ! fear of its consequences—terror 
at the chance of an outbreak—the still 
small voice that whispers of deep wrong 
inflicted, and conjures up a phantom, a 
dim and shadowy image, in the minds of 
the Spaniards, of their splendid rooms 
converted into citadels, valuable for their 
strength, yet yielding doubtful protection 
to the hard-hearted and oppressive task- 
masters. 

The bedrooms have but little privacy ; 
the principal apartments have often bare 
Walls, or here and there exhibit gaudy 
dull paintings, and are heavily, though in 
some instances, elegantly furnished. The 
furniture of others, whose tenants are 
less Wealthy than the most privileged 
orders, is inadequate to the size of the 
fooms, and otherwise unattractive, ex- 
cept to the lovers of the antique; some 
old-fashioned, high-backed hardwood 
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chairs, covered with leather and gilt nails 
as if made at Grenada in the time of the 
Moorish kings, with a profusion of tar- 
nished gilding—a table or two in the 
same style, the seeming relics of the first 
importations of such conveniences from 
old Spain, with a long grass hammock 
slung from the ceiling, intersecting the 
room diagonally and nearly touchine the 
floor. . - 

In some of these establishments beds 
are never to be seen; their place is sup- 
plied by stretchers, which are simply 
transverse pieces of wood, covered with 
canvas ; these, with cots and hammocks 
that are folded and put aside during the 
day, embrace almost all the furniture of 
the sleeping apartments, 

In the hotels (those kept by Americans 
and some other foreigners probably ex- 
cepted) the sleeping places are cots with- 
out mattresses or coverlets, in a room 
with red-tiled floors, without glazed win- 
dows, but, as in private houses, with 
iron-barred apertures in the wall for the 
admission of light and air. The bill of 
fare, especially beyond the precincts of 
the city, is usually not very tempting to 
a fastidious palate. It consists of eggs, 
fried pork, and Castilian wines, with 
bread and vegetables—the meals only 
twice a day. 

The celebrated “olla podrida,” com- 
posed of fowl, with a proportion of beef, 
pork, garbanzos, onions, and other vege- 
tables, with garlic, saffron, and pepper, 
may here be had in true national per- 
fection. 

Havana, as to house-rent, boarding, 
clothing, food, as to almost everything, 
indeed, necessary to support life and 
promote its comfort, is said to be one of 
the most expensive places in the world. 

In personal appearance the dons and 
hidalgoes of Cuba are naturally assimi- 
lated to their ancestors of old Spain; 
while the character of the general popu- 
lation is extremely varied, both as to 
physical features and costume—circum- 
stances which add greatly to the pic- 
turesque effect of the whole scene— 
Spanish, French, American, Italian, 
Dutch, African, Creole, Indian, Chinese, 
presenting every shade of colour and 
variety of countenance that can be 
imagined, These, with their diversified 
costumes, combine to form a picture of 
living mortality at Havana, which, to 
the same extent, and with equal power 
of pictorial expression, 13 not perhaps 
equalled in any other city in the world, 
not even excepting New Orleans, 



























































































































































































The different styles of physiognomy 
among the natives of old Spain are also 
very evident in the population of the 
city. One has refined features, an oval 
countenance, a proud and often a gloomy 
expression—this distinguishes those of 
Castilian descent. Another has a round 
countenance, flat, broad features, and a 
jovial but plebeian expression—this marks 
the Catalonian. The former 1s spare in 
form; the latter stout. ‘The Castilian is 
gencrally found among government 
officials; the Catalonian among mer- 
chants and tradespeople. 

The ordinary dress of the whites, such 
as merchants and professional men, differs 
but little from that of the residents in 
other West India Islands, except as to the 

revalence of gingham coats or coatees, 
with skirts flying in the breeze, and, to 
some extent, white jean small-clothes, 
with white silk stockings. Whiskered 
and mustachioed faces, shaded by huge 
broad-brimmed Panama hats, are not 
uncommon among the inhabitants of the 
English Antilles. In general the clothing 
is light. Neckcloths or stocks are un- 
common, except at set parties. The necks 
of shirts are in general adorned with gold 
buttons or clasps; the collars are allowed 
to hang down loose after the manner of 
those seen in the portraits of Lord Byron. 
Some, also, within doors, wear a kind of 
black or white skull-cap, similar to those 
worn by the French, while the hair is 
usually worn close cut to the head. On 
particular occasions, however, the hidal- 
goes appear in the costumes characteristic 
of the province of old Spain that gave 
them birth. 

The full dress of a mayoral or overseer 
of an estate is thus described :—“ A 
wide-brimmed straw hat; blue striped 
small-clothes, fastened to the waist; a 
blue embroidered shirt hanging loosely 
over them like a sack; a very large 
straight sword, with a silver handle orna- 
mented with precious stones; the shirt 
collar and sleeves confined with gold 
buckles; an embroidered cambrie hand- 
kerchief tied loosely round the neck; 
ong ne quite low, and adorned with 

ieavy silver spurs.” 

Occasionally, an European-Spaniard is 
to be seen with an open jacket of green 
velvet highly embroidered, with light 
leggings of the same material, ornamented 
with a profusion of silver buttons; his 
linen of the purest white; his high round 
hat decked with beads, and carelessly or 
jauntily turned aside; a second jacket, 
also richly embroidered ; with dark curls 
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carefully arranged round 
broad-brimmed hat; and 
manly beauty. 


_ A Catalonian or an Andorran Cavalier 
is seen In his vest of blue velyet. his ted 
silk sash and fine cotton stockings i 
pearing over his hempen spartillas. ny 
unfrequently a peasant is to be seen vit 
a red Montero cap, with his capa oF 
his shoulder, and with loose linen bikes 
or trousers. A Guigaro, with his wilj 
dark eye, expressive gesture, and imper. 
turbable self-possession, is seen in a richly. 
worked shirt of fine linen, worn on tip 
outside, as is usual; a long and elegantly. 
embroidered sash fastening to his side the 
silver-handled sword or marchette ; silver 
spurs and low slippers. And sometimes 
Monteros or countrymen are seen gal- 
loping through the streets, each with his 
high-crowned straw hat with broad brim, 
his loose shirt over his other garments, 
its tail fluttering in the breeze, and long 
sword lashed to his waist by a handker. 
chief, and dangling at his back. The 
Creole-Spaniard is sometimes dressed in 
acamisa of striped gingham, breeches of 
ticking, and a chequita or sleeved tunic 
of the same material as the camisa; 
half-boots or mocassins of untanned hide, 
a sportsman’s belt, a girdle furnished 
with a heavy hunting knife, and a wide. 
flapped sombrero or hat of palm-leaf, 
complete his equipment. Of some of the 
Caballeros it may almost be said, as wa 
reported of some of the black slaves of 
Darien, that their whole summer costume 
consists of a shirt-collarand a pairof spurs. 
The large black eye, and raven ha 
escaping in endless tresses—the dark es- 
pressive glance—the soft, blood-tinte! 
olive of the glowing complexion, make 
the unwilling Englishman confess the 
majesty and beauty of the Spanish femal. 
The Moorish eye is the most character- 
istic feature of the Andalusian. This s 
very full, and reposes on a liquid somt- 
what yellow bed; of an almond shape: 
black’ and lustrous. Their eyes hiv 
been pleasantly compared to dormat! 
lichtnings, terrible in wrath, and hidw: 
liquid fires. a. 
In dignity of mien and gait the '™ 
Castilian and Andalusian are allowed " 
be unrivalled. ‘Their deportment 1s 
nified and queen-like. ‘Their every ~L 
is instinct with grace. In stature une 
are generally tall and well-proportion®’- 
as also erect in their figures, whieh a 
generally good, no efforts being matt 


a high-crowned, 
& Countenance of 


alter the natural shape. A finely-forme 


and diminutive foot is highly estimal 
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br the Spaniards in general amg the 
tributes of female beauty, and hence 
great attention is usually paid by the 
Spanish ladies to this part of their per- 
cous on their appearance in public. 

«Excepting some rare Instances of 
Jrishwomen of true Milesian descent,” 
says a well-known writer, “ none but a 
Spanish lady can walk. French, English, 
and Scotch, only stump, shufile, and 
smble in comparison.” In no other 
respect, however, are we willing to admit 
that the descendants of ancient Hesperia 
are rivals of the fair daughters of Albion 
and her colonies. 

The variety of costumes which occa- 
sionally appear on the public alamedas, 
ason the Prado in Madrid, renders the 
scene peculiarly attractive. The gentle- 
men in their capas mingled with the 
ladies in their mantillas; the white- 
kilted Valencian contrasts with the vel- 
veteen glittering Andalusian; the sable- 
clad priest with the soldier ; the peasant 
with the muleteer; all meet on perfect 
equality as in church; and all conduct 
themselves with equal decorum, good 
breeding, and propriety. 

Few Spaniards walk arm-in-arm, aud 
still nore rarely is this good old English 
fashion followed by a Spanish lady and 
gentleman, married or single. Also, in 
accordance with Cuban etiquette, ladies 
are accustomed to bow to their acquaint- 
ance in the street, but seldom make a 
courtesy. One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Spaniards, both 
male and female, is thefr love of dress. 
Their is no self-denial to which all 
classes and sexes will not cheerfully sub- 
mit in order to preserve a respectable 
external appearance. But Spaniards, 
even the most wealthy, only really dress 
when they go abroad on business or 
pleasure. At home they are enveloped 
ina déshabille which is far from either 
costly or elegant. ‘Those whose circum- 
stances will not admit of an expensive 
Costume, seldom or never leave their 
domiciles, except at a very early hour of 
the day, when they are less liable to re- 
tognition. 

The full dress of the ladies, as seen on 
the Alameda and some other public 
places, is remarkably costly and superb— 
Asap, rather say, elegant—after the 
Style of old Spain; beautifully em- 
broidered ; with lace mantillas or scarfs, 
pon ends hanging down on each side, or 
bands over the bosom; and in their 
ws Me never-failing, never-to-be-for- 
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gotten companion of the Spanish lady— 
the expressive fan. Black is almost the 
universal colour, and the robe is in 
general most tastefully worked and 
vandyked. 

The mantilla, used also as a veil, is 
usually of black silk or lace, sometimes 
of white lace, thrown over the head, sup- 
ported by a high comb of a value in ac- 
cordance with the circumstances or pride 
of the individual, leaving the face un- 
covered, and displaying the flowers with 
which the wearer often adorns her dark 
tresses ; the ends of the mantilla either 
crossing over the bosom, falling grace- 
fally over the shoulders, or contined to 
the waist by the arms, or by a richly 
worked and ornamental zone—/a cextura ; 
—a style of head-dress this which is said 
to create the graceful and dignified mien 
and gait for which the Spanish ladies are 
so celebrated. Hence those who have 
never worn it are said to be quite plebeian 
in their gait and figure in comparison. 

Some wear no other head-dress than 
the hair, variously arranged and orna- 
mented. The most usual is to plait or 
roll it as a bandeau round the head, the 
crown of which is fastened to a knot, 
surmounted by a comb, after the manner 
of the ancient Romans. Some also wear 
a cap of fine linen, formed like a mitre, 
called hamito, over which is thrown a 
veil—that beautiful emblem of female 
modesty and elegance. But the most 
becoming ornament to the Spanish 
maiden is the ¢rexsa—an arrangement of 
the hair in two long, dark, shining 
braids. 

Some are seen with a podlera, or thin 
silk petticoat, and a thin white Jacket 
worn loose, or a short tunic when they go 
abroad. ‘The richness of their dress con- 
sists of the finest linen, laces, and jewels, 
the latter so disposed as to occasion very 
little inconvenience, and to produce the 
most ornamental effect. In Cuba, as in 
old Spain, the prevalence of dark tints 
in costume is remarkable, black having 
always been the favourite national colour. 

In this detail of the full dress of the 
Spanish lady, the fan is too characteristic 
to have no more than a passing notice. 
Its use is universal; and its size or 
weight and splendour is the pride of the 
fair proprietor. Some are of the value of 
from twenty-five to one hundred dollars 
each. ‘The most costly are of ivory set 
with gold, and ornamented with small 
oval mirrors on the outer sides. The 
manenvring with the fan is a regular 
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science, in which the Spanish lady com- 

rehends the whole language of signs, and 
. which she converses freely with the 
friend of her heart. 

The morning dress of the Spanish lady, 
or the principal morning vestment, as al- 
ready intimated, is either a loose flowing 
robe or a black or white silk kind of habit- 
skirt (Jasguira) over a white under-gar- 
ment, made full from the waist upwards, 
plentifully adorned with frills and bows— 
the former appearing as if suspended by 
small straps from the shoulder, and either 
covering or supplying all minor defects 
and deficiencies of attire. 

Some of the middling class and the 
free blacks dress very fantastically; in 
muslin gowns, scarlet mantillas, and light 
blue or violet-coloured satin shoes. Many 
of these women are really beautiful; and 
their jet-black hair, and clear, rich, olive 
complexions are often becomingly relieved 
by a gay-coloured silk handkerchief, which 
the French and Spaniards, and West 
Indians in general, know well how to ar- 
range about their heads with good effect. 
Black females are occasionally seen in 
shining calico frocks, with silk shoes worn 
slipshod, red shawls, the hair arranged in 
fine braids, and with a bandanna or other 
handkerchief as a head-dress :— 


*“ Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem.” 


But there are otber inhabitants of Havana, 
and throughout Cuba generally—down- 
trodden slaves—who appear in the streets 
with scarcely a rag to cover their ema- 
ciated forms. 
_ The carriages in use, and which stand 
in the great square and in different parts 
of the city like the hackney coaches in 
London, are called volantes. They are of 
the most grotesque form and clumsy con- 
struction that can be imagined—a sort of 
cabriolet, with four posts or uprights sup- 
porting a canopy covered with leather, 
with a high dash-iron or splash-board in 
front, and surrounded with curtains of 
blue or scarlet cloth, that may be let 
down as rain or dust require. The vehicle 
is supported by massive, straight, colum- 
nar shafts and two wheels, each of the 
wheels six feet in diameter, and placed 
uite behind the centre of gravity, giving 
the vehicle a very awkward appearance, 
but a very easy, agreeable motion. 
“They look,”” says the Earl of Carlisle, 
“as if they had been intended to carry 
Don Quixote.” Of anything in the shape 
of a vehicle for the accommodation of 
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human kind it bears the ne 

blance perhaps to a sedan Re Nidan 
front and partly on each side: smapenies 
by springs on the cumbrous shafts de. 
scribed ; the body resting upon the spri 
between the wheels and the horses the 
latter being considerably in advance of 
the carriage itself, which for the most 

is supported by them. These vehicles are 
drawn by mules or small horses, and driven 
by negro slaves a Ja postilion, the drivers 
ensconced in a grotesque livery, in one 
hand exhibiting a huge thong of bullock’s 
hide, and with the other guiding their 
steeds. The harness of the animals js in 
perfect keeping with the habiliments of 
the drivers and the rest of the equipage, 

Some of the private volantes are very 
elegant, though in the same style, and the 
liveries exceedingly rich, corresponding 
with the rank and wealth of the owner— 
such as an embroidered coat, cocked hat, 
and large hussar boots with silver spurs, 
the latter seeming to have been mannfac- 
tured in the time of the crusades, the 
rowel of them an inch or more in diameter, 
The driver of one of these vehicles is 
called a calashero, and both he and the 
horse are sometimes richly caparisoned 
with silver to the value of several thou- 
sand dollars. 

The cabriolets or bullock cars that are 
in common use in the country are as rude 
in their construction as those represented 
in the illustration of the ‘ Georgics” of 
our oldest Virgils. f 

The trade of Havanaisimmense. Up 
wards of one thousand vessels are sup- 
posed to enter it for purposes of com- 
merce in the year. Its revenue is twenly 
millions of dollars, and its outward and 
inward trade sixty millions. 

The principal products of the country— 
a very tat i, 5% part of which are ¢x- 
ported from this city—are sugar al 
tobacco. 

Among the lesser staples may be 
reckoned ginger, long pepe mastit 
gin, or songs je coffee, bees Wass 

oney, manioc, and aloes. 

There are at present in Cuba “i 
sugar plantations, 5128 cattle farms, | 
chocolate plantations, 224 cotton planta- 
tions, 34,432 fruit and vegetable _ 
7979 tobacco plantations, and 22 
menaries, or farms devoted exclusively 
the production of honey and wax. 

The circulating medium is entirely ne 
tallic. ‘The weights, measures, and money 
are those of Spain, but the French met 
cal system is about to be introduce 
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THE MISER'S STORY. 


« By the grace of God, Iam what I am!” 
—I was born in England. I remember 
nothing but poverty—stalking crime and 
absolute want. ‘The houses where I lived 
were all in various stages of filth and 
decay. Whether the old blear-eyed man 
who kicked and commanded me was my 
father, I never knew. Whether the 
woman who sometimes fed and oftener 
heat me, was my mother, I cannot say. 
All I know is that I had a miserable, 
drag-about life of it, going round after 
coldvictuals—knocking smaller boys down 
to get the contents of their broken baskets, 
and hunting for rags in the gutter. 

I suppose I was rather a good-looking 
boy; they call me good-looking now, for 
an oldman. I know I was smart, com- 
paring myself with children as I see them. 
Of course I was like the rest of my class. 
Icould fight a little and swear a little, 
steal a little, and eat a good deal—that 
is, when I got the chance, which was 
seldom. 

I was ignorant—didn’t know one letter 
from another, and didn’t want to. What 
did I care about education—I, who never 
saw a book from one year’s end to another? 
And love—gratitude—hope—I could of 
course understand neither. Nobody loved 
me, therefore I loved nobody. Nobody 
lad ever made me grateful—had ever held 
out hope to me. 

Some strange impulse was given me 
oue day. I waked up, sprang from my 
bundle of straw, and involuntarily the 
words came from my lips—‘ I’m going 
to do something to-day.” What that 
something was, | had not the remotest 
idea, but I put on my apologies for 
clothes, and sallied out in my vagabond 
way, whistling, caring for nobody. 

It was about noon, and [ had not yet 
tasted a mouthful of food. Twas hungry, 
and skulked about grocery shops, hoping 

could get an opportunity to take an 
apple, or something that would stay my 
appetite, till I felt in the humour for beg- 
sig. Passing round the corner of a 
public street, 1 saw a genteel-looking man, 
Standing at his horse’s head, gazing about 

im, somewhat perplexed. 

Boy,” he eried out, “wont you take 
Care of my horse for half an hour ?” 
Yes, sir,” said I. 


on the © sip» e first time I ever put 


“'There’s aman!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
got considerable fruit here, and you must 
guard it well. Here’s a couple of peaches 
for you; just stand here, quietly—I guess 
nobody’ll disturb you.” 

_ He went away, and I stood for awhile, 
till I was tired. Then, thinks I, I’ll get 
a hatful of the fruit, and run. But for 
the first time I felt an instinct of shame 
at the suggestion. “ He trusted me—he 
saw I was a mean-looking fellow, too, but 
he trusted me, and I wont abuse his 
kindness.” 

Something like this reasoning ran in 
my head, and I squatted down on the 
kerbstone, feeling the importance of an 
honourable trust, as I had never felt such 
a thing before. Presently some of my 
fellows came along and hailed me. I told 
them to goon. They peered about the 
cart, and saw the sunny faces of the 
peaches. 

‘“We'll have some of them,” they 
said. 

“No, you wont,” says I. ‘I’m put in 
charge here, and I wont see the first thing 
stole.” 

With that they began a rumpus. They 
reached over the cart. I struck them, 
and used such efforts that they all came 
pell-mel! upon me, and we fought till the 
blood came—but I vanquished them. 
Just then out came the proprietor. 

“ What’s the matter?” says he. 

“QO, nothing, only I had to fight for 
your stuff there,” “5 I. 

“You did, eh? You've got a black 
eye for it.” 

‘No matter,” says I. “I meant them 
boys shouldn’t steal a——peach, and they 
didn’t neither.” 

“Well, you’ve got good pluck, my 
boy ; here’s a dollar for you—but don’t 
swear.” 

My eyes stood out. 

«A whole dollar?” says]. 

“Yes; do what you please with it, but 
I’d advise you to buy a pair of shoes.” 

“Thank you,” says I, with a beating 
heart. “It pays to be good, don’t it i 

He smiled a curious smile, asked me 
several questions, and ended by taking me 
home with him in his waggon. 

Home! I thought I was in heaven, 
albeit I had seldom heard of such a 
place. My heart beat heavily every time 


i dared to put my feet owe _— rich 
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carpets. The mirrors were something new 
to me. 

The next day there came a man to see 
me. I was washed clean, and had on a 

d suit of clothes. Says he— 

“Youngster, I'm going in where you 
live, and probably I shall make a bargain 
with your people. I want a boy—just 
such a bold, clever boy as you are, and if 
you behave yourself, I promise you that 
you shall have as pleasant a home as you 


desire.”’ 


Well, that was good. I hardly dared’ 


to speak, to breathe, for fear of breaking 
the illusion. I never was so happy e/ear 
through as I was that day. They gave 
me some light tasks to do—I wished they 
were more important. 

From that day I was treated as one of 
the household. The man was a widower, 
and had no children, consequently I be- 
came to him asason. He educated me 
handsomely, and when I was twenty-one 
he died and left me seventeen thousand 
dollars. 

Well, L considered myself a rich man. 
I gloated over my wealth; it became as 
an idol to me. How to increase it was 
now my first desire. I consulted com- 
petent men, and under their counsel I 
put my money out at interest—bought 
stocks and mortgages. I grew wealthier ; 
my business (my benefactor had stocked 
me a fancy store) prospered, and I was 
in a fair way, 1 thought, to marry Lucy 
Manning. 

Sweet Lucy Manning! the most art- 
less, winning maiden in all the world to 
me. I loved her deeply, dearly. She 
was blue-eyed, auburn-haired—her dis- 
position was that of an angel, and I had 
plighted my vows to her. 

One night I was invited to the house 
of a prosperous merchant, and there I 
met a siren in the person of his niece, a 
black-eyed girl, whose charms and whose 
fortune were equally splendid! She was 
an heiress in her own right—she was 
beautiful and accomplished. Heavens! 
what a voice was hers—pure, clear, sweet, 
ravishing. I was charmed, and she was 
pleased with me. Alas! I met her too 
often. In her presence I forgot my gentle 
Lucy; she magnetized, thralled me. It 
was a triumph to feel that so beautiful, 
gifted, and wealthy a woman loved me— 
me, who had been brought up in the pur- 
lieus of a city—who had known misery 
and corruption all the first years of my life, 

Gradually 1 broke off my intimacy with 
Lucy. I received no token from her— 
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she was too proud. But th 

pale—that Cobinlh eye pres stew 
though I seldom met her, I knew ; vam 
heart that she was suffering, and ‘het 
— a villain. anded 

At last she knew with certaj 
was to marry Miss Bellair, She! 
a letter, a touching letter, not One na. i 
of i Cape not one regret! Qh Mr 
a noble soul { wounded! And she eoulj 
calmly wish me joy, though the effort 
made her heart bleed—I knew it did 

I tried, however, to forget her but I 
could not. Even at the time of my . 
nificent wedding, when my bride stood 
before me radiant in rich fabrics and 
glittering diamonds, the white face of 
poor Lucy glided in between, and made 
my heart throb guiltily. 

Qh, how rich I grew! Year after year 
I added to my gold. My miserly dis. 
position began to manifest itself soon 
after my marriage. I carried my gold 
first to banks, and then to my own safes, 
I put constraint on my wife—for very 
generously she had made over her whole 
fortune to me—and began to grumble at 
expenses. I made our living so frugal 
that she remonstrated, and finally ran u 
large bills where and when she ple 
Against this I protested, and we had 
open quarrels more than once. My clothes 
grew shabby; I could not afford to buy 
new ones, although the interest of my 
investments was more than I could pos- 
sibly spend for rational living. 

I grew finally dissatisfied with every- 
thing but my money. I neglected my 
wife, and grew careless of her society. 
Several gentlemen came to my howe, 
among them a would-be author and cele- 
brity. He came, I thought, too often 
for my good name, and I ordered my wile 
to discontinue his company. She refused, 
and I locked her up in her room, How 
she managed to set herself free I never 
knew; but in the evening when | re- 
turned, she was gone from the house. 
That caused me some uneasiness, not 
much, for I was soon absorbed in taking 
account of my gains. It was perbaps 
nine in the evening. I had just manne 
to take up a paper for a moment, ke 
read out its business details, when the 
door opened, and in came my wife, dress 
bewitchingly, as if just from au ohne 
concert, followed by that moustacit 
celebrity. tis 

“Good evening, my dear,” she en : 
the coolest way imaginable, and plaee 
chair for her friend. 
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« Stop!” I eried, my jealousy roused ; 
«that man sits not down in my house.” 

“That man—a gentleman and my 
friend, = sit here it Z please,” said my 

ife, firmly. 
ee vat was excited then as it 
never was before, and I collared the 
scoundrel. He was my match—but, God 
of heaven, my wife coolly put a dirk- 
knife that she drew from a cane into his 
hand, and he stabbed me. I fainted, and 
remembered nothing more, till I found 
myself on a bed im my own chamber, 
watched over by my housekeeper. 

“ Where—are—they ?” 1 gasped. 

“ Gone,” was all she said. 

It occurred tou me then like a flash of 
lightning that nobody was near me at the 
time I was wounded, that my keys were 
about my person, and that I had been 
robbed, perhaps, of all my available pro- 
perty. The thought threw me into an 
agony of fear. I ordered my clothes to 
be brought to me. The keys were there. 
Taking one of them out, I told Mrs. Hale, 
my housekeeper, to go to my safe and 
bring me the papers that were there. She 
returned, her face white with terror, to 
say there was nothing there, and all the 
little doors were open. 

“Robbed! robbed!” I yelled, with 
curses and imprecations, and again my 
senses deserted me. 

Brain fever ensued. For weeks I lay 
deprived of reason, literally treading the 
verge of the grave. One morning I was 
conscious only of a sinking, deathly feel- 
ing, as I feebly opened my eyes. Was it 
an angel I saw, standing beside me, her 
soft eyes veiled with pity, looking down 
upon me with the most commiserating 
gentleness? For a moment I thought I 
might be in heaven—but no—I reasoned 
with myself, I loved money too well. My 
treasure was all of the earth, earthy. 
Again I opened my dim eyes. ‘The vision 
seemed wavering now, but oh, did it not 
Wear the sainted beauty of sweet Lucy 
, anning’ A quiet, unutterable peace 
a possession of my entire being. I 
orgot wealth, health, everything. My 
past life seemed blotted out, and I was 
once again innocent, untouched by the 

ping hand of avarice, true, loving and 
vee and Lucy Manning was my idol. 
\ ut I recovered slowly, and at last, as 
y Strength surely returned, I missed 
fr. 4s soon as she saw I could be left 
di salety, she had left me, and oh, the 

ank—the dreadful blank ! 
wandered around my rooms, now so 
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desolate, and saw the many evidences of 
my miserly habits. I know not why, but 
towards my wife my feelings seemed to 
have undergone a revulsion. I fear I 
hated her, She had nearly beggared me, 
had deceived me, shattered my health, 
destroyed all my hopes. 

Months passed before I was able to 
estimate the damage that had been done 
me. Every means that could be put 
forth were used for the recovery of my 
money, but all in vain. 

One night I sat by the fire, a cheerless, 
disappointed and lonely man. I had been 
thinkmg thoughts that only burned my 
brain, but did not purify my heart. 

“Tf I had only married sweet Lucy,” I 
said again and again, “all this had not 
been so.” 

My housekeeper came in with a letter 
—an unusually large package it was—and 
as it bore a foreign postmark, I opened 
it with a trembling hand. What was that ? 
A rustling, crumpled bank-note! Another 
and another came forth, until there laid 
upon my knees twenty bills of the largest 
denomination. A few trembling lines ac- 
companied them :— 


“My Huspayp:—I am dying; my 
disease—there is uo need of telling you. 
Forgive me, and accept this enclosed as 
a faint effort towards restitution. It is 
not much over half that we took from 
the safe. The rest is—I know not where. 
I am deserted. Farewell, for ever!” 


An icy chill thrilled me. It seemed as 
if her spectral presence was near me. | 
shuddered, as I rolled the bills together, 
and threw them across the room. 

“Lie there, curse of my soul!” J 
cried. “ Lie there till 1 have conquered 
myself—ay, if the victory is not won 
till you are rotten.” 

I'shut the door up and sealed it, and 
for six months I toiled like a penniless 
man, till I partially redeemed myself. 
By managing cautiously, I placed my 
business on a successful footing, and 
began life again, a new man. It took 
many a year to wear off my oid habits 
of parsimony, but every effort gave me a 
new and agreeable pleasure. | 

Meantime, Lucy Mauning beeame 
dearer to me than she had ever been in 
the flush of youth. I entreated her for- 
civeness, humbled myself to a contession, 
tested myself in all ways, and convinced 
her at last that I was as worthy now as 
once I was only in seeming. On the day 
of my wedding, I opened the sealed door. 
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The bank-notes lay where I had flung 
them. 1 took them up with the pride of 
a conqueror, and placing them in her 


hands, exclaimed— 
“ They are no longer my masters; use 


them as you will.” 


Now Lama 


man !—redeemed from the 


thraldom of covetousness. I have three 


blooming children, Lucy is 
goodness, and I write myself 


an angel of 


the beginning —“ By the grace of God, I 


am what I am.’ 


MONOMANIACS. 


A sTRaNGE thing is the human brain! so 
admirably organized, capable of so much 
learning, instruction, and reasoning—the 
creator of sublime resolutions and gigantic 
labours—-adorned with memory, intelli- 
gence, and will; but for all that, sub- 
jected to such aberrations and hallucina- 
tions which often result in madness. 
Still, before reaching that last stage of 
wretchedness in which a man loses his 
senses entirely, and commits a thousand 
eccentricities, he may be attacked by an 
affection which has received the name of 
“monomania,” and which is, properly 
speaking, madness applied to a single 
aaae a single desire, or a single want. 

In some, this monomania is almost in- 
visible, and is a fixed idea turned to one 
or the other thing: in one, it is a fear of 
robbers; in another, fire; and a third, 
death; and these three individuals, af- 
fected by a different thing, which they 
conceive to be possible, close at hand 
and inevitable, mutually ridicule each 
other, and treat one another reciprocally 
as monomaniacs. As the preoccupation 
of such men is constant, more than once 
individuals afflicted with this infirmit 
came to my oflice to claim the help of the 
police against their vision, or rather 
against the thing to which they attri- 
buted their torture. A few examples 
will prove the tenacity of the ruling idea, 
and the regular return of the attacks of 
such a malady. 

AM. V , a retired cloth-merchant, 
had been living for several years at the 
village of Plaisance, with his wife and 
two daughters, of whom the elder was 
twenty, the younger eighteen. They were 
both marriageable; but their worth 
lather imagined that two individuals, 
two scamps, armed, as he said, with a 

retrospective’ mirror of Satanic virtue, 
came every morning and night to post 
themselves behind the wall of bis house 
at the hour when his daughters went to 
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bed and rose, and by the help of their 
mirror were able to see the two girls in 
an unadorned state. 

“ You can understand, my dear sir,” 
he added, ‘ how injurious this affair must 


be to my two 


daughters, for some one 


may ask their hand in marriage any day. 
Well, if this thing were made publie, if 
people were ever to know that they are 


exposed to the 


libertine glances of these 


two vagabonds every morning and night, 
their reputation would be ruined, and no 
one would marry them.” 

I at first soothed his chimera and pro- 
mised to have the two scamps, whose 
description he gave, arrested. I believed 
that I had thus restored calmness to his 
mind; but a fortnight later I saw my man 
return, and I was forced again to hear bis 
lamentations and imprecations agaist 
this accursed “ retrospective” murror, as 


he called it. 
that is to say, 


This lasted for two years; 
I was annoyed by a visit 


from him twice a month most regularly. 
At length, happening to be one day at 
Plaisance, I resolved to call on the ul- 


fortunate man. 


“ Sir,” I said to him, without any pre 
face, “‘I am the chief detective, and have 


myself just arr 


ested the two malefactors 


who dare to insult your daughters, al 
the retrospective mirror was broken a 


the spot. As 


for the scamps, they wil 


have to answer for their conduct before 


a magistrate.” 


I do not know whether the sudden 


announcement 
salutary effect 


{ this news produce a 
-a M. vV—, but from 


this moment he ceased calling wor sal 
L also reccived visits from a gentlem 


residing on the Faubourg 5t- Ger 
whose monomania was no less cu 


mail, 
rious. 


i that 
This unfortunate man was persuadad | 


all the men who met his wife on the 


e stall 


case of his house behaved to her ™ 


most improper manner, au 


d that boys 


: : soon 
paid by his enemies, assailed her 80 
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as she got into the street, and addressed 
the coarsest epithets to her. On the first 
of each month I saw him enter my office ; 
he came with a calm and serious air to 
ber me to put a stop to this scandal. 
Each time L assured him that a most 
rigorous watch should be set, in order to 
arrest the first individual who had the 
impudence to commit such an act, and I 
sent him away quite satisfied. After he 
had gone, I said to myself, “There, I 
shall be left alone for a month.” 

A journeyman locksmith, living at 
Belleville, came to see me every Sunday 
morning and beg me to restore his re- 
pose, and each time addressed me in the 
following terms :— 

“Tnvisible bells have been hung up in 
my bedroom by my numerous enemies, 
wo had placed under ground a series of 
tubes communicating with the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and containing electric wires 
fastened to the bells. I have hardly got 
into bed ere they all begin a terrific peal. 
If by chance they stop for a moment, and 
I fall asleep, they soon begin again, so 
as to leave me no peace till L have risen.” 

This maniac’s weekly visits lasted for 
two years, and then suddenly ceased. I 
learned at a later date that his madness 
attained such a pitch that it was found 
necessary to shut him up in Bicétre, 
where he died shortly after. 

But among all the sad stories which 
display the fragility of man’s intellectual 
organization, the most astounding I ever 
knew is undoubtedly the following :— 

One morning my clerk informed me that 

a gentleman wished to speak with me on 
amatter of the deepest importance, and I 
gave orders for him to be shown in. He 
was a short, stout man, in the prime of 
life, with an open face and penetrating 
glance. 
“Tam the most unfortunate of men, 
sir,” he said to me, confidentially, and in 
4 low voice, as if afraid of being over- 
heard. “J have an excellent business, 
and a young and pretty wife, whom I 
adore, but she deceives me. I have had 
the idea of killing her lover, but before 
Proceeding to such an extremity, which 
Would be disastrous to my wife and my- 
self and a scandal for our family, I re- 
solved to come and see you in order to 
a you to have my faithless spouse fol- 
owed and watched, so that she may be 
Surprised with her accomplice.” 

" Do you know his name 2” 

: Not at all, sir, for my wife is too 
crafty to let me discover it. Moreover, I 
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must tell you the entire truth: my wife 
has a monomania for mankind.” 

I do not quite understand you, so be 
good enough to explain the meaning of 
those words.” . 

“ Well, sir, I repeat it; my wife has a 
monomania for mankind—that is to say, 
when she sees a handsome man to her 
liking, she only thinks, dreams, and 
aspires to form his acquaintance; then 
she sets everything at work to produce a 
Liaison, and knows no rest till her caprice 
is satisfied.” 

“ Really, sir, what you are stating is so 
serious !” 

“Yes, yes, and I am most unhappy. 
As long as it was possible to doubt her 
infamy, I did so. At a later date I tried 
to close my eyes and cure her by treat- 
ing her with the greatest attention, but 
nothing has succeeded, and so I have 
come to ask you to have her watched by 
your agents and detected in the act, for 
at present I suffer so greatly that I can- 
not wait any longer.” 

“Unfortunately, sir, I cannot do what 
you ask, and you must first make a charge. 
A magistrate will order an investigation, 
and issue warrants to arrest the guilty 
couple, and then be assured that I will 
neglect nothing to satisfy you.” 

He went away, saying that he would 
take my advice, and a week later returned, 
his face beaming with satisfaction, to tell 
me that he had made « complaint, and 
the warrants had been issued. 

“ Well, where are they?” I asked. 

“At the Palace of Justice. Be kind 
enough to send some one to fetch them, 
for all is in readiness.” 

I went to inquire at the office, but no 
complaint had been made, and even my 
friend’s name was unknown. Astonished 
at the answer given me, I thought that 
the complainant had committed some 
error. The next day he entered my olflice 
in a state of great excitement, and look- 
ing very wretched. . 

‘Can you credit, sir,” he said to me, 
“that this very night my wife’s lover 
entered my house and even that infamous 
creature’s bed-room? This morning, at- 
tracted by the noise they were making, I 
went to the door, which was ajar, and— 
oh, heavens! just as I was about to enter 
to chastise the guilty couple and reproach 
my wife for her abandoned conduct, they 
made their escape. ‘They have eloped, sir. 
Yes, she has followed her scoundrelly 
lover, carrying off every valuable article 
that she could lay hands on! 
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In the presence of such a dénouement I 
could only sympathize with the painful 
situation of the unfortunate husband ; 
and, after informing him of the answer 
given me at the office, I urged him to 
send in a fresh charge. He eagerly ac- 
cepted my advice, assured me that he 
would go and give in his charges more 
fully, and left me, saying that he reckoned 
on my hearty assistance in getting justice 
dealt him. 

The next day, foreseeing that I should 
speedily receive orders to pursue the fu- 
gitives, I resolved to learn beforehand 
whether the husband had obtained any 
further information which might put me 
on their track: I therefore went to his 
house: he was not in his shop, but a 
pretty young woman was at the desk. 

“MM. N——?” 

“He is out for the moment; but if 
you have any message for him, I am his 
wife—” 

“ You are—his wife ?” 

“ Certainly, sir. What is there so ex- 
traordinary in that ?” 

My amazement—my  stupefaction— 
may be easily conceived. 

“Pardon me,” I said, regaining my 
self-possession as well as I could, “ but 
I thought that you had gone—to the 
country.” 

“ May I ask, sir, who you are ?” 

. " Well, madam, I am the Chief Detec- 
ive. 

“Oh! In that case,” she added with 
a most gracious smile, ‘‘ I can understand 
the whole affair; my husband has probably 
told you his nonsense. It does not sur- 
prise me, for he has threatened to do so 
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for a long time. In the first years of oy, 
marriage we were happy, but ere long his 
jealousy attained such a pitch that his 
reason became disturbed. Atthe present 
day, he sees a lover of mine not only in 
every man who comes here on business 
but also in every passer-by who turns his 
head to look at the shop.” 

The information I obtained elsewhere 
fully confirmed the remarks of this lady 
who was justly esteemed by all who knew 
her. It was only then that I discovered 
the husband’s mental condition, for no. 
thing in his manner, look, or language, 
revealed the man afflicted with an aberra. 
tion. Hence I had placed entire conf. 
dence hitherto in his statements. A few 
days after, the poor fellow came to see me 
again, and I examined him very atten. 
tively. His appearance was still the 
same; but this time he wandered, for he 
said to me with the utmost coolness— 

** Last night, sir, I closed my doors and 
shutters myself, but unluckily there was 
a crevice between two planks which | did 
not notice. My wife’s lover took advan 
tage of this crack to enter the house, and 
even get into her bed.” . 

“T know it,” I replied, “ but I have just 
put a stop to it;” and, assuming a conl- 
dential tone, I added, “I have just sent 
two invisible agents, who will at once 
arrest any man who attempts to reach 

our wife. So, my dear sir, you can now 
e without fear, and sleep comfortably.” 

My monomaniac went away enchanted, 
and exclaiming, ‘Ah! that is a good 
idea; I am going to be avenged!” 

I did not see him again, and do 10 
know what became of him. 
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OSSIPEE LAKE-—A LEGEND. 


Lone time ago, where the waters flow 
Of the Saco’s crystal river, 

And the pale stars gleam on the mountain stream, 
And the golden sunbeams quiver ; 


Where the mountains grand guard well the land, 
Like sentinels never weary, 

And the valleys green lie hid between 
The forests dim and dreary. 


In those old days, when nymphs and fays 
Were found in every fountain ; 

And dryads then dwelt in the glen, 
And climbed the grim old mountain. 


Of that old time we read in rhyme, 
Full many a strange transaction ; 
The legend, then, that we would pen, 

Permits no contradiction. 


One summer morn at early dawn 
A dark-browed Indian chief 

Had stooped to drink on the Saco’s brink, 
From out an oaken leaf. 


When ’neath the wave the dusky brave 
Beheld with admiration 

A naiad fair with golden hair, 
Well worth his adoration. 


Forgetful then that mortal men 
With fairies ne’er are mated, 

The chieftain cried, “ O, be my bride, 
Our loves were ever fated.” 


But shaking there her yellow hair 
Above the crystal water, 

She cried, ‘Ah, me! brave Ossipee, 
The Saco is my father. 


“To rock nor field he will not yield, 
Nor e’en to valiant warrior ; 

A mightier wave must throw the glaive, 
And win his gold-haired daughter.” 

Then laughed with glee the Saco free, 
That bold and dashing river, 

“Tf for her sake thou’lt be a lake, 
Then will I freely give her.” 


Though now such change we might deem strange, 
A wonder past believing ; 

Brave Ossipee, more wise than we, 
Had ne’er a thought of grieving. 


But where he stood within the wood, 
A silver lake uprising, . 
He proudly cried froim ’neath the tide, 

“T’ve won a bride worth prizing !”’ 
Then sank to rest upon his breast 
The Saco’s lovely daughter, 

And often there her yellow hair 
Floats o’er the gleaming water. 
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‘Oh, War! thou art indeed the deadliest curse 
That Heaven can suffer or the world endure.” 


«“ Whar dreadful thunderings, mamma!” 


said a little child; “and yet the sun is 
shining bright. What can it be?” 

“ Would to Heaven it was real thun- 
der!’ answered the trembling mother ; 
“but come, take my hand; we will go 
into the forest to your father, who 1s 
cutting wood.” 

And the sun did shine bright that day, 
causing the hoar-frost to look like strings 
of pearls on the leaves of the dark pines, 
and the snowy landscape to send back 
such a dazzling radiance, that scarcely 
might the eye rest upon it. 

tylau was some miles distant, but the 
fearful thunderings that resounded from 
its heights, and across its plains, were 
not the dread artillery of heaven. Up- 
wards of eighty pieces of cannon opened 
their murderous fire, and men fought in 
mortal comflict, around and beneath the 
old church tower, whose grey walls had 
hitherto resounded with praise and prayer. 
Four thousand men perished in that con- 
secrated spot, and were speedily en- 
wrapped with snow, as with a winding- 
sheet ; for such a furious drift came on, 
that their stiffened forms were scarcely 
distinguishable from the mounds of earth 
that marked the last resting-place of the 
inhabitants of Eylau. In the fields and 
plains, and along the streets, lay fift 
thousand dead, and as many fe Be 
on the blood-stained snow, mingled with 
nearly four thousand horses, killed in the 
desperate charges of the cavalry, with 
scattered arms, and balls, and all the 
hideous remains of desperate strife. A 
single figure was seen on the summit of 
the old church tower, looking earnestly 
or complacently on the unutterable 
wretchedness of the scene below, as a 
demon might be supposed to look. That 
figure was Napoleon. 

Prussia suffered fearfully. The de- 
fenceless people were exposed to all the 
horrible excesses of rapine and of plunder, 
and thousands of her bravest sons fell 
on battle-fields; at length the fights of 
Auerstadt and Jena decided the fate of 
the Prussian army, and the king was 

constrained to open a negotiation with 
the French emperor. 

A truce ensued, and the unfortunate 
monarch arrived at Tilsit, there to expe- 
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rience the mortification 
he stood as a king witho 
- being told, in no cou 
whatever portion of his territoy; 
returned to him, would be aclily oun 
to the intercession of the Emperor Alex. 
ander, 

Frederic William was endowed with g 
noble nature and a strict sense of Justice: 
his inmost being revolted at the abuse of 
power displayed by Napoleon, and his 
heart had sunk within him, when cop. 
templating the misery inflicted on his 
subjects by the hordes of France. It was 
therefore impossible for him to do homage 
to their leader, who was accustomed to 
the most servile adulation; and Napo. 
leon, deeply offended, did not conceal 
his displeasure. 

The wisest counsellors of the King of 
Prussia urged that a visit from the Queen 
at head quarters might facilitate nego- 
tiations, and procure less disadvantageous 
conditions of peace. Her presence was 
accordingly requested, and she came with 
the resignation of a pious mind. 

A less heroic woman would have 
thought it beneath her dignity to appear 
as a petitioner in the presence of an in- 
dividual who had unscrupulously sought 
to lessen her in the opinion of the world. 
To this let the Zelegraph bear witness— 
an official paper printed at Berlin, under 
the inspection of the French ruling power, 
filled with ridicule and abuse of the 
throne, and its most immediate col 
nexions—the queen especially—and 0! 
which the sole aim was to alienate the 
people from their allegiance. But Lous 
of Prussia was willing to make the sacrl- 
fice, because she felt that it was a bounden 
duty to intercede for her adopted county, 
She went, therefore; and thus she ek 
pressed her feelings, as transcribed 1 * 
private journal :— God 

“ What this effort cost me, MY, I 
alone knows, for if I do not uae 
hate the man, I look upon lm a mm 
individual who has rendered a - 
the whole nation miserable. His ta oo 
I certainly admire, but his ry” 
which is manifestly deceitful and fa 
cannot endure. To be — “ 
complacent will be most ditheult; “ 
this difficulty is required of me, 20s 
already accustomed to make sacriic agit 

The crafty and politic T alleyrand sous 
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to prevent the intended interview. He 
dreaded the effect that might possibly 
result from the admirable good sense and 
‘act of the Prussian Queen; but vain 
were his endeavours. Scarcely, therefore, 
had the royal couple taken possession of 
the apartments prepared for them, when 
the French Emperor was announced; and 
though it was hard to sustain with calm- 
ness the first moments of such a painful 
meeting, the queen received her guest 
politely, regretting that he had to ascend 
a bad staircase, and inquiring if the 
climate agreed with his health during the 
severity of winter. Napoleon seemed 
surprised ; the dignified demeanour of the 
king was new to him, and the surpassing 
loveliness of the queen was such as he 
had never contemplated. He made many 
flattering speeches, but evidently he was 
ill at ease, for he swung his whip back- 
wards and forwards; and then, turning 
suddenly to the king, he exclaimed— 

“Sire, I admire the magnanimity and 
tranquillity of your soul, amid such nu- 
merous and heavy misfortunes.” 

To this the king replied, slowly and 
steadily— 

“Greatness and tranquillity of soul can 
ouly be acquired by the strength of a 
good conscience.” . 

We know not whether the Emperor 
was offended by the tone and manner of 
the king, which piqued his proud nature, 
or whether his habitual rudeness prompted 
him to make an uncourteous reply, but 
certain it is that he hastily exclaimed— 

“How could you begin war with me, 
who had already conquered so many 
powerful nations ?” 

No answer was returned by Frederic 
Villian ; he merely looked at the inquirer 
with a calm yet severe countenance, for 
he well knew that the question must ne- 
tessarily lead to long and useless dis- 
“ussions. But the queen replied, both 
nsmenly and wisely—* Sire, we were 
—— to the extent of our re- 
ri *s; and after seeking to turn the 
ss ‘sation into other channels, ~ she 
__uUoned the object of her journey, aud 
Sought to induce the conqueror to grant 
moderate terms with regard to Prussia. 

© sequel has shown how this suggestion 
Was received, 

“ A sumptuous banquet succeeded, at 
: uch the King of Prussia sat at the left 
right ol oP waa and the queen on his 
°c snuary does not furnish a more 
~ ane and trying position than the one 

vhich these unfortunate sovereigns 
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were placed, guests to a mortal enemy, 
who had driven them to the remotest 
part of their dominions, and desolated 
their finest provinces—constrained to en- 
dure his pleasantries, and to control every 
rising emotion. The king, grave and re- 
served, said little on any subject, how- 
ever suggestive ; he preferred leaving his 
share of conversation to the queen, who, 
without compromising her dignity, spoke 
with her accustomed command of lan- 
guage, and introduced such topics as she 
thought would be acceptable to Napoleon : 
hence she spoke with interest and respect 
of the Empress Josephine; and the Em- 
peror, enchanted with her conversation 
and demeanour, said afterwards to Tal- 
leyrand— 

“T expected to see the most beautiful 
queen in existence, but I found, at the 
same time, the most interesting woman in 
the world.” 

Thus did Napoleon speak of one whom 
he had previously taken every opportunity 
to misrepresent. But though he could 
not refuse a tribute of respect to exalted 
talents and private virtues, he was unre- 
mittingly alive to his own interest; and 
the Treaty of Tilsit, while it increased 
the calamities of Prussia, caused the 
deepest affliction to the queen. She de- 
clared, in a letter to her father, that she 
could hope no longer; and doubtless, 
from that unhappy period, commenced an 
incipient disease, the result of poignant, 
though suppressed, emotions. 

The morning of life had dawned brightly 
on Louisa of Prussia. Hanover was her 
native city, for her father, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was in the Hano- 
verian service. Few children were cir- 
cumstanced more happily than the young 
princess of whom we speak. Her mothier, 
Frederica, had secured the rudiments of 
an excellent education; and when death 
deprived her of this admirable parent, she 
was placed by her father under the care 
of a lady of the name of Gelieur, who = 
only improved the natural inclination 0 
her charge for whatever was true, - 
ood, and beautiful, and also taught - 
to sympathize with the sick and the ve 
flicted, to visit the hovels of the poor, an 
to debar herself of many personal gral ill- 
cations in order that she might ministel 
to their necessities. When, ave 
pleased the Most High that ner eg 
princess should become the wi e Hem 
deric William, who was In every aa ol 
worthy of her love, those virtues While 
rendered her the idol of the poor wine 
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yet agirl, were manifested in an enlarged 
sphere. Hence it is that even now, when 
a young Prussian is about to marry, 
mothers say to him, “May you find a 
Louisa !” 

And the queen still lives in the memory 
of her people. Upwards of forty years 
have passed away since that noble and 
best of women was summoned from an 
earthly kingdom to receive an earnest of 
future blessedness in that quiet waiting- 
place of the departed, where discord never 
enters. Storms have passed over Kurope, 
thrones have tottered and dynasties been 
overthrown, joys and sorrows have ceased 
to elevate or depress those with whom 
she was cotemporary, but the veneration 
in which the memory of Queen Louisa is 
held throughout Prussia remains unal- 
tered, and is evena household word. 

Whether as a queen, or wife, or mother, 
whether on a throne or in adversity, the 
same negation of self and fulfilment of 
assigned duties were uniformly conspi- 
cuous. When the editor of the Zelegraph 
basely sought. to alienate the affections of 
the people from their sovereigns, and 
called upon them especially to scan the 
life of the queen, the people obeyed its 
summons. ‘They had previously gazed 
upon her as men gaze on a beauteous 
work of art, but then it was that the 
severe scrutiny to which her actions be- 
came subjected raised her still higher. 
The being whom they had followed with 
acclamations, and lauded because of her 
queenly dignity and condescending sweet- 
ness of demeanour, was pronounced one 
of the most perfect of women by the clear 
evidence of truth. 

Memel, a town on the Baltic, received 
the royal family in their hour of deepest 
depression; and among innumerable in- 
stances of devoted loyalty, the following 
is not the least deserving of remem- 
brance. 

An inoffensive people resembling the 
“Friends” of England, using like them 
plain language, and remarkable for sim- 
plicity and integrity, dwelt in Lithuania; 


and a member of their sect 
was Abraham Nickell, came 
by his wife to request an au 
king and queen. 

The worthy couple were admitted ini 
the royal presence, and Abraham with ; 
courteous inclination of respect, thous 
having his head covered, and Using th 
phraseology of his peculiar geo} thus 
made known the purport: of his visit — 

“* Most gracious sovereign, thy faithfy) 
subjects of the sect of the Mennonites 
are aware how great thy necessities are 
at this time, and of the great Privations 
which it has pleased God to permit should 
extend over thy royal house. This we 
learn with sorrow, and therefore ou 
community have met, and have cheerfully 
contributed this little sum (3000 Fre. 
derics d’or), which I now present. I am 
sent by them to request our beloved king 
and ruler will be pleased to accept graci. 
ously the money we present so cheerfully, 
and to assure him he has the prayers of 
his faithful Mennonites, which will not 
cease for him and his.” 

The wife brought a basket of fresh 
butter,which she uncovered, and presented 
to the queen, with the following simple 
expressions of homage and of love:— 

“IT have heard that our good queea 
likes good fresh butter very much, aad 
that the little princes and princesses eat 
bread and butter very heartily; so I have 
brought some myself, which is very fresh 
and good, and that is rare just now, sol 
thought it might be acceptable. My 
eracious queen will not despise. this 
humble gift. This I see already in thy 
true and friendly features. Oh, how glad 
I am to have seen thee once so near, aud 
face to face have spoken with thee!” 

Louisa of Prussia was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of kindness, and with tears stand. 
ing in her eyes, she pressed the hand oi 
the worthy woman. The shawl which 
she then wore was placed on the shoulders 
of her faithful subject, with. these kind 
words, “As a remembrance of this mo- 
ment,” 
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THE MISSION OF THE FLOWER. 





A LESSON FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 


qwere was a little flower that grew in a 
child’s garden. It lifted its head to the 
cin trustfully, and its pure white bells 
offered a welcome resting-place to the 
bright dew-drops that loved to mount 
their sunbeam steeds from its delicate 
petals. Gentle zephyr whispered soft 
tales to her, and she tinkled her little 
bells mirthfully as she hearkened. 

The yellow bee loved to sip honey from 
her tiny chalice, and his fiery cousin the 
wasp was soothed down and calmed in her 
presence, Even the haughty tulip and 
the disdainful rose condescended to be 
polite and affable to her, for she could 
never rival them in brilliant colouring or 
stately presence. 

Little Edward (for that was the name 
of the child in whose garden the plant 
grew) loved it dearly, and often brought 
hisyoung companions to behold the flower. 
One would exclaim, “ Ah! what a beauti- 
ful flower is this.” Whilst another would 
ery, “Llike this gay tulip better than 
your flower ;” or “ I love this beautiful 
rose more; your flower is so small and 
white I love it not.” The little plant 
heeded not the sayings of the children ; 
she fulfilled her mission, and was happy. 

[It was a very hot summer day; not a 
breath of wind was stirring ; the soil of 
the garden was parched aud ‘baked, and 
the flowers all drooped their heads mourn- 
fully by reason of the heat. In the even- 
ing Edward took his watering-pan, and 
accompanied his mother to water the 
withering plants in his garden. When 
he reached his little border he found all 
the flowers well-nigh dead but one, and 
that one was his favourite little white 
lower which had withstood the burning 
heat of the noonday sun. 

_ “Mother, behold my flower!” he cried, 
hecstasy. ‘ Whilst all the other flowers 
far drooping earthwards, it is fresh and 

Then the wise mother, taking advan- 
‘age of this opportunity of impressing a 
sson on the plastic mind of her son, 
Spoke thus— 

“Dost know, my child, what has kept 
y plant from fainting in the heat ?” 
“No, mother,” he replied. 

“4t was a hidden dew-drop, my boy. 


+h 


You know that the dew-drops come to 
refresh thy plant every evening. Yester- 
night the dew-drops came to visit your 
plant, and one of them crept into the 
farthest recess of its fairy cup, so that 
whien the sunbeams came to fetch it they 
could not find their little dew-drop, for 
it was fast asleep in its hiding-place, and 
knew not of its bright messenger, but 
remained with thy sweet flower to refresh 
it and support it in the heat. Like this 
flower, my son, there are persons who 
have a hidden dew-drop in their hearts. 
When I see one enduring privation, and 
suffering hopefully and cheerfully, then 
I perceive that the hidden dew-drops of 
faith and hope are in that soul. When 
I see one derided ard unjustly treated, 
yet bearing it all meekly and silently, 
then I perceive that the hidden dew-drops 
of forbearance and humility are in that 
soul, keeping it fresh and unspotted in a 
naughty world. In many instances, dear 
Edward, we may perceive that there is a 
hidden dew-drop in the heart.” 

“Ah! my mother,” eried the child, 
“would that J had a hidden dew-drop in 
my heart.” 

‘ Seek—aspire after it, then, my child, 
and it shall be bestowed on thee.” 

Edward’s mother had been long in deli- 
cate health, and about a month after her 
visit to the flower-garden she went to the 
angel-world and left her little boy all 
alone. ‘The flowers of the garden be- 
held the long funeral procession, and saw 
little Edward, dumb with grief, following 
his mother to the grave. And they all 
talked together in the flower-language of 
her, for they all loved the kind gentle 
one; but the little white flower of all the 
flowers, alone spoke not; her sorrow was 
too deep for words; she only hid herself 
among her green leaves and wept. 

Little Edward was well-nigh heart- 
broken after his mother’s death, and for 
many days he went out to tend his flowers, 
as was his wont. At last he remembered 
his favourite plant, and bitterly upbraid- 
ing himself for his carelessness, he has- 
tened to bear it water. When he ap- 
proached his garden he found lus plant 
drooping and apparently dying. —— 

“Ah! my poor flower, he exclaimed, 

















































































































« wilt thou too die and leave me? surely 
all I love must die.” 

He watered it, and was pleased to sec 
that it appeared to revive. 

“ Sweet flower,” he cried, “my mother 
is dead, and thou art all that is left to me. 
Oh that I were dead! I cannot live on 
earth now that she is away.” 

He cried out bitterly in the anguish of 
his soul, “* Would I were dead !” 

“Hush!” he fancied the flower whis- 
pered. ‘Seek—aspire after the hidden 
dew-drop of resignation.” 

“Ah! yes, mother,” cried the boy, 
springing from the ground, and looking 
earnestly up to heaven with clasped hands, 
“T will follow thy teachings through this 
little flower. I shall still obey thine in- 
structions. Sweet flower! sweet flower! 
what wouldst thou that I do for thee ?” 

The flower bent and swayed in the 
summer breeze, but answered not. Ed- 
ward, it was not the flower that spoke to 
thy soul—it was thy mother’s voice. She 
who was thy beloved mother on earth now 
hovers near thee, thy guardian angel in 
heaven. 

The child transplanted the flower to his 
mother’s grave, and there it bloomed even 
more sweetly, and shed if possible a rarer 
perfume than it did in the gay parterre 
surrounded by beautiful companions. 
When the removal of the flower was 
bruited about in the garden, it created 
universal dismay. The dew-drops shivered 
in amaze when they beheld the vacant 
place. ‘The bee and the wasp flew off in 
high dudgeon to spread the news. The 
flowers all regretted losing such a good 
neighbour. She was so “inoffensive,’’ 
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“she gave herself no airs,” 
tulip. Thus the meek ones of 
universally beloved. Our little 
not — | alone. The be 
wasp, and the butterfly soon 

out. The butterfly oamiend a rs 
could exist in such a dull place asthe 
churchyard, and the bee and the Was 
stopped their joyous buzzing to listen tp 
her answer. 

“T am honoured,” she whispered, in 
being permitted to watch and guard the 
grave of one I loved.” 

“Thou art honoured,” said they all 
(for insects understand the language of 
flowers). 

The bee and the wasp flew home, and 
the butterfly flew to the garden to tel] 
the other flowers of the dwelling-place of 
the lost one. ‘She is honoured,” said 
they all, and bowed their heads. 

s xe sf * 

Edward is now a man, and he goes 
through life, singing as he goes, and bears 
his cross, and oftentimes the cross of 
feebler ones, with ease and alacrity. He 
walks in the hard, dusty, and oftentimes 
thorny road of life with a light, elastic 
step. And why? Because, gentle 
reader, he has laid up in his heart a store 
of refreshing dew-drops—such a store 
that he is enabled to dispense out of his 
abundance the pure, cool drops to those 
who are fainting in the burden and heat 
of the day. My little flower has fulfilled 
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A VISION OF CHRISTMAS. 


-; in a saloon that might own a 
eat with sheets of mirror and 
rich hangings, and furniture of costliest 
rood, and all splendour and taste that 
ingenuity can produce and gold purchase, 
sits a man, who might be old, to judge 
by his dejected air, but who is not. A 
profusion of dark silken hair curls and 
clusters round his brow, wild as the neg- 
lected trailing of the vine, taking fantas- 
tical shapes, reckless as the thoughts that 
burn beneath them. His eye is bright 
but joyless, and his lip, curled into a 
keen, habitual scorn, expresses a heart 
sick with experience of lite. What does 
he here alone at such a time, when the 
four corners of the earth are preparing to 
rejoice ? Should not sounds of music 
ring through this hall, and the stir of 
lordly company give it life, and the shin- 
ing forms of rich dressed loveliness float 
through it? The bells will soon ring out 
the Christmas hour; and the feasting and 
merriment of to-morrow fill the world 
with expectation. But there is no to- 
morrow in his mind, nor thought of fes- 
tivity. He and the world have parted 
and stand opposed, a bitter hatred flow- 
ing between them broad and stormy. 
And he sits alone, without a friend and 
without a smile. 

Barren of affection though his heart is 
now, it was not always so. It swelled 
once with emotions full and ready. He 
had then an ear for sorrow, a response 
for generosity, and sympathy for joy. 
The mother who watched over his cradle 
and trained up his unfolding mind to good 
and noble thoughts, in the fond pride of 
her heart looked forward to a time when 
the rare gifts and more rare nature she 
knew him to possess, would lift him high 
above the crowd, to be an object of men’s 
admiration — good, brave, enthusiastic, 
tender, generous, and gifted! And when 
er eyes closed on this world, it was a 
thought she cherished joyfully that the 
solt hand she joined to his, gave him a 
heart equal to his own in truth and good- 
ness. In his mind he has drawn that 
picture often since; and if his lip ever 
relaxes from its curl of scorn and hatred 
or a moment, it is on such occasions. 

: the hate and scorn come back again, 
and the heart that loved once, curses ! 

e who runs gloriously in the race and 


in the twinkling of an eye is struck down, 
is this man’s type. Life was fresh to him. 
He embraced it in confidence, and his 
faith was betrayed. Burning for fame, 
not of the common sort, but to be reputed 
true to friendship and to love, he had 
adopted his friend and won the woman of 
his choice. And as he loved them both, 
he willed that they should love too, be- 
cause of the faith each bore to him. He 
had his wish, but he had more. Loving 
for his sake, they soon loved for each 
other’s; and now the friend and the bride 
looked strange when he was by. 

Coldly did she now respond to his 
wooing; and when he spoke sweetly to 
her, and put his arm fondly round her 
waist, or irwry with her long golden 
tresses, and told her she was the loveliest 
and best of lovely ones, why did she look 
abstractedly upon the ground, as if she 
heard not, and suffer her hand to be 
pressed without return, as if she felt not? 

These were the first symptoms of de- 
caying love, but Edgar did not compre- 
hend them. Anon came tears, and his 
heart bled to see her weep, though he 
never dreamt the cause; nor why her 
cheeks grew pale and her eyes thoughtful. 
By their love he implored her to make 
him partner in her sorrow. But she only 
wept the more. 

‘Time, which had taken wings and 
decked itself with garlands, scarce touchi- 
ing the ground as it flew gaily onwards, 
now went with a heavy pace. What in- 
fluence was it which wrought this change? 
In the bustle of the day, in the silent 
hours of the night, when he passed along 
the thoroughfares of life or traversed the 
hill or brooded in the solitude, Edgar’s 
mind, intent on the solution of this mys- 
tery, was absorbed by it, and strained till 
it seemed no longer able to endure its 
agony of doubt. Nature smiled on him 
in vain. The lovely summer’s eve lay in 
golden floods upon the meadow, and 
sparkled like myriad gems upon the river. 
The air was full of music, the grass 
chirped with joyous life, and the merry 
sound of ditente voices from afar, like 
all things innocent, floated up to Heaven. 
Edgar sat down upon the bank and gazed 
on the flood rolling before him. The light 
faded ; the last golden rays departed from 
the sky, and the quiet moonlight flowed 
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over the scene. He rose and re-entered 
the wood which lay betwixt him and his 
home, and thoughtfully pursued his path. 
At a little distance from him he heard 
footsteps. Pausing he looked round, and 
ts a vista beheld his brother— 
alone ! 

How fond and generous a love was in 
his breast towards this young man. The 
moment he looked upon him he forgot 
his cares. He admired his tall and grace- 
ful form, proud and athletic, and his heart 
swelled as he reflected that for ten years 
he had been a father to the boy whom his 
love and care had trained up to this noble 
manhood. It was a glorious thought that 
when himself had only numbered twenty 
years, he had taken his sire’s place, and 
shown the wisdom of older age, inspired 
into his soul by its burning enthusiastic 
love. There at least was satisfaction. 
if the woman’s heart grew cold, there 
was the brother and the friend to fill her 
place with an affection that fortune could 
not change and death alone could end. 

More footsteps, and another form ap- 
pears. The boy springs towards her, and 
their lips meet, his arms clasped round 
her, and her delicate form yielding to his 
rapturous embrace. While the man’s 
eyes swim, and his head reels till he 
staggers for support against a tree—the 
lovers pass on with their stolen joy, 
twined by each other’s arms in the cold, 
chaste moonlight. 

Love! No; that is past. Henceforth 
hate is the ruling passion of his soul. 
Wealth accumulates around him; flat- 
terers would gather if he would suffer 
them; honours are within reach—but; 
they are all spurned, scorned, trampled 
upon, with bitter, unrelenting, and con- 
temptuous hate, till his eyes kindled with 
unearthly brightness, and his cheek grew 
Jank and sallow, and the heart whose life 
was love lived only for revenge. 

Revenge came. ‘The brother who had 
betrayed him was now his  suppliant. 
Stricken down by poverty, homeless with 
his wife and child, mad with want, and 
crouching like a slave for mercy, while the 
other’s steadfast eyes, turned slowly on 
him, gleamed with an exulting rage. 
Months, long as years, had passed; on 
this hope he had lived; and now, when the 
honr of triumph came, he laughed loud 
and bitterly, though the frosty wind 
howled round the mansion, and the snow 
‘ell in whirling clouds upon the ground, 
and the picture of their misery was before 
nim. The grace of vouth which he had 
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cherished was gone—t ; 
the fearless wala. ed : beatin 
had done their work, and the cane 
brother turned mournfully awa repulsed 
broken heart. The mocking nu Me wd 
not stir his blood into anger * “a 
scornful curling lip. Slowly Poa 
receded till he had reached the tell “Ds 

a ‘" wit 

uch a voice might hav 

heart of stone, he a look poner 
hatred itself to put off its bitterness. bu 
it only moved him to a sterner enmity 
— he breathed a malediction upon 

The bells chime merrily, like 
voices in the air, raising the triumphant 
“Gloria in Excelsis” over the new-bor, 
Babe of Bethlehem! The poorest home 
makes merry. The prisoner in his cel} 
the en in his ward, the labourer in 
his hovel,—all feel the inspiration of 
the hour in which earth and Heaven 
seem to meet and to be reconciled. The 
drifting snow and the keen biting wind 
without matter not; the fire blazes cheer. 
fully within, and every face smiles with 
joy and breaks into laughter. There are 
sounds of music, too. The “ Adeste” 
peals from ten thousand organs an exult- 
ing and enraptured strain, to which Saints 
and Angels listen as it swells up and 
mingles with their own rejoicing Hal- 
lelujahs! and the hearts of all are light. 
Whoever has a care flings it off, and 
prepares to drink deep of the gladness of 
the festival. The rich unlock their trea- 
sures, and the poor makc holiday. The 
mother gathers her brood around her 
with their clamorous petitions—refusing, 
that they may urge the more, or deligit- 
ing them with unexpected pleasures 
While the rattling dance goes off—leet 
light as the hearts that lift them; and 
whispers of love call up blushes on fair, 
innocent cheeks ; and old and weary ets 
sparkle bright and young again over the 
joyous scene. gee 

Still, to commemorate the history c 
the night, there is the wanderer who 
no home to rest in—perhaps, 4 mother 
and her children; exposed to the pitiless 
storm, hurrying with shrinking feet, ovet 
the frosty ground ; friendless and hungry; 
while the store-rooms of the rich a 
eorged with profusion, and every huxur 
ous appliance invites them to ona 
But not less miserable than these 18 
who sits in the midst of splendour, toe 
less of what passes in other homes, 00 ™ 
not the progress of Time as it rolls © 
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ward to the hour of midnight, to add 
another to nigh two thousand commemo- 
rations of the glorious festival. The fire 
tas no comfort for him ; he almost envies 
the naked wretch who has no evil worse 
than hunger and cold to endure; who is 
not the sport of a mental fever which has 
dried up every source of sympathy in bis 
nature ; and suffers a malediction to pass 
his lips, invoking misery upon his mother’s 


child. 
He heard the first peal of the Christmas 
bells; but their sound recalled nothing 
happy to his mind. His Past had become 
like his Present, gloomy. Even the deep 
draught of revenge he had just quaffed 
failed to satisfy his soul. ‘The feverish 
exultation of the moment died away, and 
the oppression and bitterness of his spirit 
came back to weigh upon itself! Oh, to 
shut out the world from his mind, as he 
had banished it from his affections. ‘To 
create thoughts of his own, and live with 
them, speak tothem, lovethem! ‘To have 
something sure to rest upon—not the 
treachery of fortune or of man!—something 
that could never be ungrateful! ‘Tossed 
by these restless and burning thoughts, he 
sought refuge in the open air. The scene 
was solitary as himself; the sound of the 
new-fallen snow, crumbling under his feet, 
was all that broke its stillness; the chim- 
ing of the distant bells seeming to increase 
tle silence in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. The snow continued to fall fast, 
aud the wind, which had considerably 
abated, sighed mournfully past him. In 
the fever of a distracted mind, he heeded 
nothing, but went on with rapid step, be- 
leving he should reach the town ere long. 
Preseutly he found himself beside a stile. 
Where washe? He had been journeying 
further into the country, for in his right 
toad this should not have been. He 
turned, and, as he believed, retraced his 
steps; but in a few minutes he was 
stopped by a hedge. Again he turned, and, 
after walking a little while, found his feet 
descending. Jn another moment the thin 
layer of ice on which he had stepped broke, 
aud he fell in. The water was shallow 
aud he soon recovered his footing, but he 
Was drenched, and in a few minutes felt 
is clothes begin to harden upon him, and 
his very heart seemed to be chilled. A 
Shudder of agony passed through him 
When he reflected how common was the 
oss of life in storms like this. But he 
Tailied and wenton, histeeth chattering and 
limbs trembling from the dreadful cold. 
nh vain. The further he went, the 
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further he might go. No house appeared, 
no traveller crossed his path. Another 
hedge now intercepted him, and dro ping 
with fatigue he was tempted to lie down, 
though with the terrible thought before 
him that to sleep was to die. Despair for 
a moment re-animated him, and with all his 


might he called for help. He listened, 


but no one answered him. He ealled 
again, but the only reply was the melan- 
choly sighing of the wind. A heavy 
drowsiness came over him, and yielding 
to its influence he lay down on the snow 
and slept. 

The bells have ceased to chime ; and an 
old man and a woman pass before him. It 
is not the country now, but a village of 
olden time; and they go froin house to 
house seeking for a lodging, weary and 
cold, for it is winter. As they ask, the 
inmates rudely close their doors upon 
them: and the feet that have travelled 
far turn away in quest of a home, which 
none seem willing toaccord. With humble 
and grave aspect the patriarch leads the 
way, while the tender matron—purest and 
holiest of all Kve’s daughters—follows 
him with eyes abashed, shrinking from the 
gaze of the passers-by, who look with 
contempt upon the poor and noteless 
strangers, till they seek shelter in the 
stable of aninn. Why are they outcasts P 
What law have they broken? Whose 
fame have they traduced? Who can say 
that they have done wrong? ‘To whom 
have they been ungrateful? An innocent 
child looked up in the old man’s face with 
reverence and awe, and from a glance of 
the matron’s eyes felt her soul filled with 
light. ‘The tired labourer, as he had 
passed them, paused awhile and wondered 
what influence was upon him, and how it 
came that the air seemed in a moment to 
stir with a gentle hovering as of wings, 
and with music which mocked the rivalry 
of human skill. But the world went by ; 
the adorned Pharisee, the rich publican, 
the priests and learned doctors, with a 
scornful look on the poor carpenter and 
his spouse. 

a the air stirs indeed. The shep- 
herds who stand upon the watch by night, 
near Bethlehem, to guard their flocks 
from danger, behold a beammg brightness 
in the heavens, and an angel descending, 
who tells them of the child ying in the 
manger. From an innumera le host of 
celestial spirits bursts forth the Gloria 
in Excelsis !” gi Th 

Then come the shepherds and the King’s 


magi of the East, who ee, ser and 
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adore and offer gifts. Then suddenly the 
child is caught up in His mother’s arms, 
and flies at midnight into a distant land ; 
returning to grow up in the midst of toil, 
to help His faithful guardian in his la- 
bours, to carry home His Virgin-mother’s 
work to those who have bespoke it; to 
receive their money, or be repulsed by the 
insolent reproaches and contempt which 
poverty too often suffers at the hands of 
its employers. As the sacred picture 
passes before him, and he traces the de- 
veloping tragedy, tears seem to start from 
his eyes and flow over his long arid soul ; 
for he sees love without reward, enduring 
through hunger and privation and the 
black ingratitude of those it loves, surviv- 
ing the most cruel persecutions and most 
ignominious death, but loving and forgiv- 
ing to the last! He trembles; for what 
has he borne >—yet he has cursed! 

Another picture is unrolled before him. 
Beautiful as he remembers her with his 
infant brother upon her neck, he beholds 
the mother over whose lifeless body they 
embraced. She passes slowly, her arms 
crossed upon her breast, and her face 
averted from his gaze. She has scarce 
gone, ere a dense darkness envelopes 
him, and he finds himself in a firm grasp, 
against which he wrestles, but in vain. 
Now a new sensation comes over him. 
He appears to be struggling up through 
a multitude of waters, slowly making way, 
and in an agony to breathe. The monsters 
of the deep swarm around him, hideous 
as his own hatred, and vehemently retort 
iis maledictions on himself, their fearful 
jaws opening to let out their mocking 
laughter. Will he never come to the 
top! Presently the waters begin to surge 
past his ears; the monsters rage at him 
and lash about in fury; he hears voices 
overhead, and in a minute more he 
breathes, 

He lives! 

Where is he? A fire blazes before 
him. He is lying close to it upon the 
ground, and a man’s hand chafes his 
breast. A woman with her child stand 
over him. ‘The face is pale and worn 
but he remembers it, and closing his 
eyes, weeps. _ 

In happier times Edgar had built a 
summer-house of some dimensions, and 
containing several rooms, on the verge of 
his estate. Here, with Eleanor, he had 
passed some of the happiest hours of his 
ile. But from the moment he disco. 
vered her love for his brother he visited 


it no more, but suffered it 
neglect. When, after the fr loca 
many privations, Edward had met a 
crowning misfortune in the jntery 
with his brother, he carried his wife “ 
child from the lodging from which z= 
were about to be driven, and placed} 
in this house; when breaking up a a 

as ale 
tered door and availing himself of what. 
ever else the house afforded in the sha Q 
of fuel, he soon kindled a blazine fre 
before which he placed his friendless 
family. The spirit of the man now re. 
turned to him, and resolving to compel 
the assistance which wronged affection 
refused, he again made his way to the 
mansion, and without announcement ep. 
tered the saloon. His brother was not 
there. The old domestic, in whose charge 
the mansion was, undertook to provide 
him food till his brother’s anger might 
be soothed; and, ere they ceased, the 
Christmas chimes brought the message 
of peace and good-will even to this poor 
outcast. Returning with the last load of 
comforts, which his old nurse had be. 
stowed upon him, he heard a ery for help, 
and listening to catch the direction in 
which it came, heard it again. Storing 
what he carried in the summer-house, he 
went forth into the fields; and, after 
groping and exploring till his search 
seemed hopeless, he saw a man lying 
almost buried in the snow. Raising hin 
in his arms, he bore him to his own 
place of refuge, and found that it was 
Kdgar. 

Great was his joy, when at last the 
blood came back to his brother’s face, 
and his eyes opened. Leaving him ‘ot 
awhile in’ charge of Eleanor, he roused 
the servants of the mansion, and had 4 
litter made to convey him to his chamber. 
On his return, with his own arms le 
lifted him upon it, when, turning round, 
he found himself held in Edgar’s grasp. 

“Come,” said the rescued man. “ Elea- 
nor and her child—bring them.” 

And they went; and when the yous 
wife saw her child nestling in the pe 
draperied chamber, and saw that the 
cloud of care had drifted from her hus 
band’s brow, she stooped her hea 
over Edgar as he lay asleep, and kisse 
him! ’ 
The spell was broken. The clout 
which so long had settled upon his : : 
began to clear away, and from the bot - 
of his heart. he sighed with the ve 
feeling of relie® sympathies long } 


. eal 
bound began to flow again, to sir 
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chly through his breast. The memory 
~— hateful hitherto came_ back 
upon him, hateful no longer, though with 
1 altered hue from what they wore in 
veality. And ruling all, renewing the love 
of life within him, seem to stand before 
4m the poor wanderers of old and the 
infant of the manger. Sweetly they smile 
pon him, while a voice whispers and 
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tells him how true love is unselfish and 
undying. 

Edward’s hand is locked in his, pressed 
with a fond affection. He holds it till 
he falls asleep. No more clouds now, no 
anger, no hate. The Christmas music 
sounds gently in his ear, and the Star of 
Bethlehem rises on his soul. 

Amy B——p. 





WE ARE 


COMING. 


“We are coming, gently coming,” said the snow-flake at its birth, 
“Coming down to clothe with softness and with beauty all the earth; 
For it seems so bare and dreary, 


Of it every eye must weary ; 


So we hasten at the bidding of the Holy One on High.” 


“We are coming, softly coming,” said the mild caressing rain, 
“Many months ago we left the earth, but come we now again ; 
Very soon shall gladden mortals 
Choicest buds from Spring’s gay portals, 
For we hasten at the bidding of the Holy One on High.” 


“We are coming, hotly coming,” said the rays of fiery hue, 
“To arouse the hidden seedlings, bring the wealth of earth to view, 
Birds and blossoms, bright in beauty, 


All encourage us to duty, 


As we hasten at the bidding of the Holy One on High.” 


“We are coming, hear us coming,” said the breezes of the wood, 
“To revive exhausted nature, bless the wicked and the good ; 
Now we cool the waters flowing, 
Now we fan the cattle lowing, 
As we hasten at the bidding of the Holy One on High.” 


“We are coming, see us coming,” said the grass, the fruit, the grain, 
“Sun has warmed, and rain has strengthened, breezes blown, but not in vain ; 
Look from land, or sea, or river, 
From the gifts to bless the giver, 


We all hastened at the bidding of the Holy One on High.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
APPREHENSION, 


ExrectinG some evil, but knowing not 
in what form to look for it, Warren en- 
tered the room. With a glance at the 
anxious countenances of the others, he 
read the confirmation of his fears. Lover- 
like, his thoughts at once flew to the 
one who was dearest to him, and the 
absence of whose face he instantly de- 
tected. The first effort on lis part to 
speak was ineffectual; the words died 
unspoken on his lips. 

“ Where—where is she?—Where is 
Helen?” he at length managed to say. 
He had, however, to repeat the question 
before any one had the courage to answer 
it. 

“She will be found by-and-by, no 
doubt, Mr. Warren. Do not be dis- 
heartened,” said Jane, timidly, and taking 
his hand. 

“Found! How—what do you mean ?” 
the young man gasped, hardly able to 
speak with the consternation which took 
possession of his soul. 

“We have not seen her since yesterday 
evening. She went out for a walk, and 
did not return; but do not take it to 
heart too much !” 

“My father has gone to look for her. 
He will bring some news, I feel—I know 
he will,” Kate added, pleadingly. She 
had been silent heretofore, her little hands 
clasped, as with feverish anxiety she 
watched the effect this calamitous intel- 
ligence would produce on Frank. 

“Why don’t you read the note instead 
of standing there with it unopened in 
your hand?” said Mrs. Batherley, with 
impatience. 

Varren snatched the paper, the nature 

of which he now guessed, from the hand 
of Miss Jane. He drew his hand hastily 
across his forehead as though to settle 
the confusion of his thoughts. He tried 
to catch the meaning of the words, but 
they were chaos—lines without meaning, 
as those on the hand in the false Science 
tothe Unelect. 
_ “ Here, take it, read it—I cannot make 
it out,” he said, ina husky voice, as he 
returned the paper to the hand from 
which he had taken it. 

Jane, without remark, took the letter, 
which was penned in clear and firm cha- 
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racters, to the window. She then read 
the following words :-— 


“May Heaven forgive me! I am, anj 
have been, a wicked girl, When these 
lines are found I shall be far away, Teli 
him—him whom I have deceived, that in 
this, my act, I consult his happiness as 
well as I domyown. Lhave never love; 
him, and should never have brought my 
heart to do so. We shall never see eaci 
other again. I know I was unworthy of 
him, and I hope he will forgive me what 
I have done, if he can. It was my fate, 
and I have obeyed it. May he be happier 
than I could have made him! 

** HELEN.” 


Warren had remained still and silent 
as a statue while this note was being 
read. : 

“It is better as it is, than that both of 
us should lead a wretched life for ever,” 
he said, at length, in a voice which 10 
one would have recognised as his own, 
so completely changed was it in its hollow 
sound. ‘But why did she not tell me 
this in candour? Well, never mind, we 
must find her now; where can she have 
gone? She need not to have gone away 
for me: may Heaven give me strength 
and forgive her this!” 

Kate Grantham hung back in tle 
wildest terror and dismay. 

“Frank—Mr. Warren, what are you 
going to do?” cried Jane, clinging tena- 
ciously to his arm; for he had thrust bis 
hat over his brow and was hastenmg out 
once more into the lane. He at fis! 
made an effort to shake his detame: 
from him, but his features relaxed into i 
calmer expression, and it was inalow and 
kindly tone—so full of mournfulness ant 
sorrow as though he felt himself alov 
now—that he answered, he was going \ 
look for her. an 

‘“No, no,” said Kate, entreating'y. 
“my father has already gone; he w: 
find her if she is to be found. 
should you ?” 

“ Wait for a little time, till Mr. Grat- 
tham returns—till you are a little — 
Suppose he should bring her back w4 
you are away ?” said Jane. 

* Do not detain me, I must go; T cannot 
stop here inactive,’ Frank answeres e 
mildly that his quietness alarmed He" 
all the more. 





“ Promise, at least, that you will come 
back here and let us know that—that 
sothing has happened,” Jane said, re- 


leasing him. 
Warren gave the pledge, and next 


soment he was gone. 

« Poor felow! I will go with him,” 
said Charles, who had been speechless 
during this little scene. 

« Do—do, and take care of him, my 
dear,” eried poor Jane, in distress ; ‘ for I 
fear—I fear in the shock he may do some- 
thing.” 

With anod of intelligence, Charles Ba- 
therley was gone also. 

Jen came more waiting, more dread, 
more anxiety. It was mid-day when the 
cood friend and energetic auxiliary to 
tue Batherleys returned once more, and 
still unsuccessful in his search. 

Toil, anxiety, and want of rest ap- 
peared to have softened down even the 
tierce activity of that indomitable gen- 
tleman, and as he threw himself dejec- 
tedly in a chair and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, his fiery spirit 
seemed quite subdued—even his flaming 
hair, if 1 may so express myself—was ut- 
terly quenched, and hung droopingly 
downwards like the tail of a chided 
eur. 

“No good, ma’am, by St. George!” 
cried he, despondingly, as finishing with 
Lis forehead, he brought his handkerchief 
to his nose, which he blew vehemently, 
aud then returned the former with a 
violent poke to his pocket. The action 
spoke of defeat. 

“You have gained no clue?” asked 
Kate, who, accustomed to her father’s 
uanner, perceived he had little hope. 

“Gad, my dear, not the slightest in the 
world,” was the reply. 

Helen’s note was then placed in Mr. 
Grantham’s hand, and he hastily conned 
‘i over, reading it afterwards more 
leisurely, 

“Then of course it is quite plain, 
naam, that the girl has not lost herself, 
or anything of that sort,” he said,as he 
Teturned the paper. ‘ Wherever she is, 
she las gone voluntarily, St. George ! 
si¢ cannot —good Heaven! she cannot 
ave made away with herself!” 

Ph “s looked at each other in blank 
had b y. 1t was what both Jane and Kate 

‘4 been thinking, but which neither had 
mated express, 

: God forbid sucha thing!” exclaimed 
ue former, piously, 


t“Psha! you don’t suppose my daughter 
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is such a fool as that, do you 2” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Batherley, pursing up her 
lips scornfully; “ I tell you she’s all right, 
you may depend upon it.” 

Mr.Granthan started at the speaker's 
manner, and looked into her face fixedly. 
He drew a deep breath as he said— 

‘Gad, ma’am, if you know anything 
about your daughter, as your manner 
makes me believe you do, tell us at least, 
ma’am, enough to set our minds at rest 
I conjure you.” 

“ Nay, sir, I know nothing,” returned 
Mrs. Batherley, tossing her head disdain- 
fully. “What should I know? My 
daughter was not one likely to take her 
mother into confidence.” 

“Then,” said the soldier, turning 
away disappointed, “what has become 
of her, or what the cause of her acting in 
such an unstraightforward way — St. 
George! I cannot think.” 

Presently Miss Jane, ever thoughtful 
of all things, even when no one else was 
able to think, suggested that Mr. Warren 
would be expecting his guests down at 
Hawley Hall; and it was at once ar- 
ranged that she should write that gentle- 
man a short note informing him of the 
disappearance of the bride, and that Mr, 
Grantham should take it to the Bull Inn 
and get the guard of the last coach to 
take measures for its delivery at Hawley 
that night. 

Soon after Mr. Grantham had departed 
to execute this friendly commission, by 
some inadvertence Jane chanced to knock 
over a work-box that stood on a side table, 
and its contents were scattered in confu- 
sion upon the floor. 

“How could I be so careless! I have 
upset that—that poor child’s work-box,” 
eried Jane, hastening to gather together 
the mysterious articles of feminine handi- 
craft she had disarranged. They belonged, 
as her speech intimated, to Helen Ba- 
therley. 

While the spinster was employed upon 
this task, she suddenly came to afull stop, 
aud then arose to her feet with a piece ol 
paper in her hand, which appeared to have 
attracted her attention. 

It was merely the back of a letter 
containing the address of Miss Batherley, 
in a masculine handwriting ; and the post- 
mark—the letter itself had been torn 
away. Thisaddress Miss Jane, however, 
read with interest. mI " 

“ T have seen that handwriting before, 
she said; “dear me, whose cau it be, I 


oo 


wonder! 
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Kate Grantham came and looked over 


her shoulder. 

“Tt is a gentleman’s writing—no doubt 
of that, my dear.” 

“Look at the post-mark,” suggested 
Kate, who was not free from female 
curiosity. 

“Penn—goll—en!” returned Jane, 
spelling it. ‘‘Dear me, that is where 
Mr. Sinclair lived—and—and as I’m a 
living creature, this is his handwriting.” 

An exclamation of surprise burst from 
both of them. 

“ What is the matter there ?” said Mrs. 
Batherley from the distance; but the 
other ladies were too much occupied just 
then to pay any attention to the query. 

The eyes of Kate and Jane encoun- 
tered, and a glance of half fright and 
half intelligence passed between them. 
“When is the date?” said Kate, whis- 
pering. 

The date, as well as they could make it 
out, was very recent. 

Mrs. Batherley had joined them now, 
and read the writing in silence. 

‘‘He must have written to her, then,” 
said Kate, her face turning pale. 

“Great God! she—she cannot have 
gone to him /” 

“Tf she has,” interrupted Mrs. Ba- 
therley, impetuously, “ I mean to say she 
might have done worse. He loved her 
at Jeast, and he is richer than Mr. 
- Warren, tenfold; besides, he has a 
title.” 

“If she has,” repeated Jane, drawing 
herself up, and her meek eyes now flash- 
ing fire—“if she has, I feel as though I 
could almost curse her; for she loved 
him not, and it would be only heartless- 
ness, selfishness, and ambition have led 
her !” 

An sage silence fell upon them, 

which Jane Batherley was the first to 
break. But her voice and manner were 
changed now. She spoke softly and sor- 
rowfully, and her eye shed out its usual 
meekness. 
_ “Do not let us say anything of this 
just yet to the poor young man,” she 
said, “lest it break his heart. It should 
steel it rather, though, I think; this per- 
fidy—this devilish perfidy—to think this 
girl should have been my niece !”’ 

She wiped her eye with her handker- 
chief,and turned almost sternly to Helen’s 
mother, who, rather awed and _half- 
— with shame, was standing by her 
side. , 


“If you knew of this, sister, and en- 
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couraged it,” s id, * , 
— " he said, * may God forgire 
Then she turned away t . 
and awaited the return of Mr ‘oe 
or Charles and our unfortunate hero . 

Mr. Grantham had not yet retumed 
when Warren and Charles came in . 
question as to the result of their mak 
was asked them—all felt that such 
demand was useless. Had Warren ie 
thing to tell, his face would not have bern 
so pallid, his tongue so tied; that bricht 
unnatural light would not have sparkled 
sO ominously in his eye, 

He seated himself quietly, and de. 
manded in a tone that startled them with 
its hollowness, if they had any news 
When they told him “none,” he said me 
more, but sat there silently, with his head 
resting upon his hand, his eye fixed 
steadfastly on the carpet. 

Fearfully did Jane at length venture 
to ask him where they had been all the 
day. He answered “ he didn’t know ;= 
everywhere, he believed.” 

Once only he looked up, and seemed 
to take an interest in what was going on. 
It was when Jane, who had been upstairs 
in Helen’s room, returned, and stated that 
whatever the girl had done, it was but 
little likely she had sought to injure her- 
self, since all her little articles of jewellery 
were gone. Jane had searched all her 
drawers, and net a vestige of a girlish 
trinket could she find. 

When Mr. Grantham rejoined then, 
that gentleman clapped him on the 
back, and bade him be of good cheer, aud 
not “to think too much ofa girl who’— 
and here he stopped. He was about to 
say, “who was unworthy of him.” but 
Mr. Granthan’s chivalrous delicacy would 
not permit him to utter such an expres- 
sion before the wayward young lady’ 
mother; so he suddenly stopped short, 
and entered into a full detail of the diree- 
tions he had given the guard of the 
Hawley coach. ee 

Frank pressed the hand of bis kind 
friend, and looked the thanks he could 
not express. He then got up, sayit% 
“he must go;” that he felt weary and ur 
well, and that a night’s rest would n0 
doubt do him good. 

“But where will you go? You hare 
left your lodgings.” : 

“They will be glad to see me agall 
and will give me a welcome,” he repli’ 

“No, but St. George! I tell you what, 
young Warren,” interposed Mr. Granthaw, 
with a yehemence which plainly demon 
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strated that he had made up - mind on 
that point—“ I tell you what, young 
man,” he repeated, “you won't do any- 
thing of the -, ¥ ing — think 

it it, You will please to take up your 
ti this night in my quiet little tent 
next door—eh, what’s that? Gad, sir, 
but I'll have no objections ; it is Jack 
Grantham says it, and, by George! he 
means it too.” In proof whereol!, Jack 
Grantham thumped the table with such 
energy, that the lamp which stood upon 
it flickered with the vibration, and posi- 
ively danced again. 
"he Warren made but feeble resist- 
ance to this very dogmatical argument ; 
indeed, he was as submissive as a child, 
and submitted with a meek smile to be 
conducted by his friend into that little 
bedroom in which he had slept once before 
at Mr. Grantham’s house. 

“There, my lad, isn’t this better than 
going all the way to that rascally Isling- 
ton this time o’ night? Answer me that 
this moment,” cried our hero’s host, 
as he himself accompanied him to his 
chamber. 

To which Warren replied quietly that 
it certainly was. 

“Very ‘well then, young fellow, don’t 
let me hear any more of your nonsense, 
but make haste and forget all about a 
rascally girl, who, gad! who don’t know 
her own mind two minutes together. 
~~ listen to me,” continued _ kind- 

earted soldier. “If you feel nervous 
about sleeping alone, al sir, but Pll 
come and pitch my tent in here with 
you; but look you, you rascal! no more 
getting out o’ window while I’m here, 
mind that. Anyhow, you know where | 
am, and you’ve only to sound the alarm 
on the wall, and Til be with you as quick 
asa shot. So, good-night, and mind you 
don’t forget what I said about that—that 
young woman.” 

With which injunction Mr. Grantham 
departed to his own room, the door of 
which he was careful to leave open, in 
order that he might hear any movement 
on the part of his guest. 

. St. George! but I feel sorry for 
him,” he muttered, as he adjusted his 
uight-cap and ensconced himself between 
the sheets. Not but what I think it a 
devilish good thing for him, and if he must 
= . _ why, gad, he ought to have 

such a young woman as is going to 
have me.” a 

A sound sleep soon closed the eyes of 

- Grantham, and a disturbed one those 
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of his guest. The latter did not rise in 
the morning, and when the former, with 
some anxiety, went to his room, he found 
the young man in a raging fever. 


—— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
FEVER PHANTOMS. 


For days and weeks was Warren pros- 
trated upon the bed of sickness, tossing 
about in the delirium of fever, and not 
recognising the faces of those who loved 
him best, and who gathered at his bedside 
awaiting the crisis which was to determine 
his fate; for it was long uncertain whether 
he was to live or to die. 

The almost distracted father was, im- 
meciately upon the outbreak, informed 
of his son’s state, and lost no time in re- 
sponding to the summons, as in five hours 
atter he received it he was weeping over the 
form of the unconscious young man ; nor, 
having once arrived there, would he quit 
the spot, but supplicated Miss Jane and 
her sister-in-law to allow him for the 
present to take up his quarters at their 
house, in order that he might be ever 
near his darling boy. 

Mrs. Batherley saw no objection what- 
ever to the proposal, and the heart oi 
good Miss Jane at once became in a higli 
state of fusion with pity and sympathy 
for the poor father’s grief. | 

Nevertheless, Miss Jane being yet a 
maiden, had strong notions of decorum, 
and before she could conscientiously yield 
her assent, she felt it incumbent upon her 
that she should consult upon the matter 
with her future husband, and obtain his 
sanction to the proceeding. Putting off, 
therefore, a direct response by an evasive 
one which she delivered with all becoming 
modesty, she resolved to take an early 
opportunity of so doing. | 

Miss Jane, as may be inferred, was @ 
considerable part of her time in — 
ance upon her sick favourite ; indeed, she 
took turns with Kate Grantham in watch- 
ing nightly in the patient’s room. Rie 
be it known that Kate Grantham ese , 
upon taking her share 1 the wey 
ministration, and this not a little to ae 
father’s gratification, as he, “ory We" 
rubbing his hands, vowed that, gac, on 
the young women were thorough tram] ‘1 
and that, by St. George! he didn't — 
know which was the best of the two. P 

It was then that Miss Jane foun 
speedy occasion to disburden her con- 
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science to her lover. She had just been 
attending to the instructions of the doctor 
(Charles would not trust wholly to his 
own skill, but had insisted upon addi- 
tional medical advice, though he also was 
most regular in attendance)—but Miss 
Jane, I say, had just been receiving the 
instructions of the doctor, in that gentle- 
man’s morning visit, when Mr. Grantham 
came into the room to hear the report. 

“ Well, my dear ma’am, and, gad, what 
does he say ?” he demanded. 

Miss Jane shook her head sadly as she 
replied that the doctor couldn’t posi- 
tively say anything except “thank you” 
for his fee, and to order his patient an 
additional draught every two hours, and 
an additional pill every three, with the 
promise that he would look in again’ on 
the next morning. 

“ St. George seize the twaddler; but, by 
Salamanca, ma’am, I believe the young 
fellow would get better without him. 
St. George! but look at this hand of 
mine,ma’am. [ lost those rascally fingers 
with a bullet, and, gad, but the doctor- 
fellows would have had my hand off in 
the curing of me—ay, and my head too, 
if I hadn’t have stuck fast !” 

Oh lauk! Mr. Grantham, how dread- 
ful that would have been, to be sure!” 

“Gad, ma’am, it is a fact, dreadful 
or not,” returned Mr. Grantham, with 
energy. 

Now was the opportunity for Miss 
Jane to speak. 

“Hem! Mr. Grantham,” began the 
lady, blushing at her position. 

“Well, ma’am, at your service,” re- 
plied the soldier, bowing grimly. 

Whereupon the spinster, with modest 
diffidence and much hesitation, acquainted 
him with the request made by Mr. Warren. 

“ Very well, ma’am; if you can manage 
to sleep the poor fellow, and Mrs. Bather- 
ley has no objection, well and good. If 
not, say the word, and, gad, we will 
make shift with him, somehow, here.” 

* But, Mr. Grantham—John, would it 
—would it be quite proper for Mr. Warren 
to be in the same house with—with two 
unmarried ladies ?” said Jane, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“ Proper!” ejaculated her admirer, at 
first in astonishment, and then with chi- 
valrous enthusiasm. “ Eh! gad, ma’am, 
you mean yourself!” And then he kissed 
her, and vowed be would trust her any- 
where. “ But, St. George! ma’am,” 
cried he, suddenly, as if a new idea had 
just struck him, “if we were married, 
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there need be no more ras 
like this. Gad, ma'am, I 
married.” 

“Oh, John!” Miss Jane 
pe preg ai, and with a me Forever 
as she bent down to moiste 
the invalid. —_— 

“IT mean it, ma’am, by St. Georce! 
and I say, let us get Sati’ this . 
day.” 

““Good gracious! not to-day, Mr 
Grantham,” cried Miss Jane, in dismay 
“Why, dear me, sir, it is too late, and 
besides, you haven’t got the licence no; 
anything.” 

“Well, to-morrow, then, ma’am; we 
will let it remain till to-morrow, and | 
will get the licence to-day!” exclaimed 
Mr. Grantham, chuckling at the weakness 
of the enemy’s defence. ‘ Now—noy, 
ma’am, no excuses; let it be to-morroy, 
I say,” and triumphant to fierceness, he 
was about to tramp downstairs. 

* But, Mr. Grantham—my dear John 
—what will the people think of us, and 
while the poor young man is so ill, too?” 
objected Jane, in evident distress, though 
it was equally clear the proposal was not 
entirely distasteful. 

* Confound the rascally people, my 
dear, and never mind what they say,’ 
the gentleman replied, stroking his chin 
srimly. ‘ Besides, ma’am, if you like it 
better, we will keep it quite quiet and all 
to ourselves for the present; but, %. 
George! I say, we'll be married to-mor- 
row. I won’t be put off any longer.” 

The entry of Kate.at this moment put 
a stop to the interesting conversation. 
Next morning, however, Miss Jane and 
Mr. Grantham, much to the surprise of 
everybody, went out, as they said, fora 
little walk, and by-and-by, when they 
returned, the gentleman was observed to 
be remarkably amiable and overflowing 
with anecdote of the Peninsula and 
Salamanca, and the lady to be as pensive 
and blushing as the modest rose. No 
cause for these phenomena was discovered, 
nor reason assigned ; so speculation upon 
the subject was vain, and everybo0y 
having other matters to attend to, ae 
sently gave it up in despair. The rea o 
of course, penetrates the mystery, ® 
knows well enough that Miss Jane was 
Miss Jane no longer. i 

But if Miss Jane (for by that familiar 
title we shall continue sometimes to . 
her during the two other chapters ac 
yet remain), if Miss Jane, I say, was ‘in 
and attentive to our unfortunate hero 
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js illness, her stepdaughter, Miss Kate, 
was certainly not less so. This young 
iady seemed never to be wearied with her 
exertions in behalf of her sick guest, and 
earned the heartfelt thanks, repeated a 
thousand times, of Warren’s father. And 
shen Frank, in the height of his delirium, 
called frantically upon the name of Helen, 
and seized the hand of Kate, thinking it 
was hers, the sympathetic girl would 
stand there as kindly as an angel, altow- 
ing itto remain in his feverish grasp, and 
never making so much as an attempt to 
withdraw it indignantly from him. 

From the circumstance above recorded, 
that Frank even then, was continually 
calling for Helen Batherley, the state of 
che poor young man’s mind—his dreams, 
his fevery visions—what shall I call them? 
—may well be imagined. 

One time, when the fever was at its 
highest, he fancied he was walking over 
Hampstead Heath, and that Helen was 
by his side; only the heath was a sandy 
desert, and Helen’s hand, when she 
touched him, scorched him as though it 
were a hand of fire. The bright sun was 
garish as it shone through the huge 
columns of sand which the hot wind drove 
upwards and then whirled round and 
round in eddies, and its fierce rays fell 
upon them, blasting, scorching them, and 
burning them up limb by limb. And 
Warren thought that he could hear the 
cries for help, the groaning and the wail- 
ing which the girl by his side in her agony 
uttered, and that he threw himself before 
her, that the destroying rays might only 
fallon him. In a moment the scene was 
changed, for another gust of the howling 
wanderer drove a mountain of sand be- 


fore it and in which Helen was snatched 
away, 


Blinded almost by the red-hot atoms 
which glittered in the sunshine and 
burned him as they fell, as though they 
were the dust of flaming diamonds, or 
the sparks which were scattered from the 
‘orge of Vulcan, he called aloud upon her 
rarely he stretched out his hands to 
clutch her as she was torn from him; he 
groped only in the blighting element. 
ss sand clung closely about him still the 

e. 
. But her voice fell upon his ear in jeer- 
‘ng ‘aughter, and the laughter was re- 
‘choed on every side, The sandy columns 
a Into goblin forms, gigantic heads 
Ms : stinning mouths, grotesque bodies 
‘ithout heads, hands without arms, and 
(aOns for lingers, which pointed at him 
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In jesting scorn. He writhed upon the 
ground in anguish. The laughter pene- 
trated to his brain, burning him there as 
the fragments of the desert did without. 
All was confusion, mockery, shame ! 

Then he seemed to be wandering in 
dark subterranean caverns. ‘The air was 
hot and close, and ever and anon a clammy 
gush, making him sick with faintness, 
would burst, floatingly, as it were, upon 
his face, as though some hideous serpent 
with wide distended jaws had breathed 
its noxious breath full in his nostrils. At 
first it was pitchy dark—a darkness in- 
conceivable reigned around. ‘The very 
blood in his veins he could fancy was 
affected by the darkness, and was growing 
black. But by-and-by, when he was al- 
most suffocated by the closeness of the 
place, and the thousand noisome odours 
which pervaded it, the clang of hammers 
on ringing anvils fell upon his ear; then 
the lurid glare of a hundred furnaces 
burst upon his view. Gaunt forms, with 
erimy faces, were dancing round the 
blazing piles in fantastic revels. They 
laughed, and roared, and bellowed in de- 
moniac merriment. 

All at once they desisted in their hellish 
avocations, and pointed mockingly at him. 
Twenty of them—the strongest, the most 
uncouth and dread in aspect, with rolling 
eyes that glared like burning coals—came 
rushing onhim. They seized him, bound 
him till the withes they used cut deeply in 
his flesh, and then with serpents’ tongues 
they lapped the blood that gushed out 
from bis wounds, and grinned at all his 
agony. 

SiThey bore him nearer to those terrific 
fires, and nearer yet, and then they held 
him close before them, while some more 
devilish than the rest stirred up the glow- 
ing embers to make his mortal anguish 
the more acute. A scream—a pealing 
shriek—forced itself irresistibly from his 
lips. But scarcely’ had its echoes died 
reverberating away, when the caverns 
seemed to open at one end. The bright, 
clear daylight ‘dawned softly through 
the chasm, anda stream of dewy air, fresh 
and fragrant with the perfume of flowers 
wafted with it, fell like balm upon his 
cracking skin. Oh, bliss ineffable 
What ease, what comfort, what repose : 

And there stood Helen, clear 1 the 
azure, like a guardian fairy In her pearly 
car. She was smiling sweetly upon ome. 
and beckoning him to come. He essaye 
to burst from his fiendish captors ; - 
burst his bonds and fly to her outstretche 
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arms. But she, too, pointed at him 
inockingly ; the rocks fell in with a crash 
and filled the chasm up. Laughter again 
re-echoed through the vaults and mingled 
with the clang of hammers, and he with 
a cry upon his lips sank back in a swoon. 

The scene changed again, and he was 
rambling by a river side. He was watch- 
ing the rippling waves as glittering with 
a thousand tints they sped along. The 
fields on every side were fresh and fra- 
grant; the song of birds mingled with 
the murmuring of waters, and the melan- 
choly chant of the zephyrs. Shrouded 
in a bevy of lime-trees and clusters of 
ivy which strove to kiss its top, up rose 
an ancient village church. As he looked 
at it, it seemed to grow like unto the old 
parish church at Hawley, and the well- 
remembered flag-staff loomed up above 
the loftiest tree. 

In the distance he could distinguish 
Hawley Hall, gathered about which he 
perceived many people in holiday costume 
who were parading the walk. The hum 
of their joyous voices greeted his ear with 
the charm of softened music. 

While he was gazing and marvelling 
what all this could be about, he felt some 
one touch him lightly upon his arm. He 
turned, and there was Helen Batherley, 
arrayed in the modest emblems of a bride. 
With a merry scornful laugh, she told 
him that it was their wedding-day, and 
demanded why he loitered. As she spoke 
the village bells struck up a merry peal. 
He roused himself, and, wondering, was 
about to take her hand. But a change 
passed over all things, and he was stayed. 
_ The bells, which had till now been ring- 
ing so joyously, began to toll, as though 
to usher in the dead; the sun, which had 
been shining only with a genial bright- 
ness, grew lurid and scorched; the fresh 
air was filled with a fearful stench, and 
far away in the horizon appeared a vague 
black speck. The speck grew larger and 
larger, until it was the size of a man’s 
hand—larger, larger yet, until it covered 
the whole breadth of the firmament as 
with a huge black pall. Locusts, monsters 
with human heads and dragons’ wings 
millions of creatures whose aspect struck 
terror to the soul, hovered above him and 
darkened the day. With loud unnatural 
cries these monsters darted downwards to 
the river. The waters of that river, so 
pure before, grew murky, discoloured and 
at length blood-red. Swarming greedily 
over its surface, these fiendish creatures 
drank the blood-red waters dry. 
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At the Hall, where the p 

piness before arose, now wal — ; 
but weeping and wailing, The Othing 
cracked with the oppressive heat se 
and yawned in hideous gulfs. fides 
trees and the grass turned into an ole 
and then a slaty whiteness, and crackling 
shrivelled up. Nature languished fa 
moisture, and the monsters who bad 
drunk up the river died in millions y r 
its banks—rotted there, and their can 
stank. 

Warren was parched with thirst, ang 
not a drop of water was there in the 
world. Despairing, he called on Heayey 
for mercy, and Helen, whose presence he 
had almost forgotten, stood before him 
She held a goblet of the clearest nectay 
in her hand, and proffered it temptingly, 
She bade him tauntingly to take it. But 
when, with a cry of delight, he stretched 
out his hand to clutch it, she dashed the 
cup upon the ground, and the crystal 
liquid fell wasted to the earth, and the 
girl, with another jeering laugh, tured 
away and left him. 

His soul sank within him, and he knew 
that a groan, which came from his very 
heart, found utterance at his lips. 

* Hush, hush !” whispered a soft voice, 
and the fair face of Kate Grantham was 
bending over him. 

“ Gad, comrade, and how do we feel?” 
said another voice which he knew equally 
well, 

He was conscious he was in bed, aud 
that he turned with a sigh of intense 
relief upon his pillow. He was conscious 
that other forms were clustering about 
him and whispering in low voices, and 
that one of them said, “Thank God, 
then he is now safe!” And then be 
knew that he was weary, that his eyes 
closed themselves while a beatific seus 
tion of ease came upon him, and then he 
knew no more—for he slept. 


—— 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
IN WHICH WARREN FINDS CONSOLA 


Tue spring had worn nearly to the - 
mer when Frank Warren arose from 
bed of sickness. The plants, which we 
he was prostrated were in the bud, wel 
now in the blossom, and the or a 
laburnums which grew in Mr. Grant no 
garden had put on their showy garments 
of pink and yellow. the 
As soon as speech returned to him, 
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was unceasing in his thanks 
rp beet of gratitude to the kind 
fiends who had nursed him and been so 
thoughtful for his every requirement and 
esire during his long and tedious prostra- 
tion, Mr. Grantham wouldn’t hear any 
of these thanks, either from Frank him- 
self or his equally grateful father. 
«Gad, sir, don’t tell me!’ he cried, 
stamping his foot impatiently. “It is 
what the young man (or, “It is what 
you, you rascal,” if he were addressing 
Frank,) would have done for me; and, 
St, George, neither I nor my little Kate 
want any thanks for it—do we, puss?” 
he would add, pinching, affectionately, 
the blushing cheek of his charming 
daughter. 

Miss Jane—otherwise Mrs. Grantham 
—naturally imitated the tone and manner 
of her much-admired husband in depre- 
cating her services, and in her desire to 
banish from the minds of her favourite 
and his parent all overweening notions of 
obligation, though, perhaps, she did not 
display so much fire in her speeches, nor 
use such sonorous expletives to give force 
tothem. As for Kate, I fancy her father 
looked upon her as too insignificant, 
childish, and “ puss-like,” to entertain 
opinions different from his, so he did not 
particularly notice her manner of receiv- 
ing our hero’s gushing efforts to express 
the depth of his gratitude. Had he done 
80, 1t would perhaps have puzzled him 
a little. Kate seemed delighted when 
Warren, with all the eloquence of truth, 
poured forth his thanks, and the girl 
would blush up to the eyes with a 
pleasure which would not be disguised ; 
yet, strangely enough, she appeared em- 
arrassed also by this enthusiastic tes- 
— and was ever solicitous to avoid 
it. 

Mr. Warren was desirous that his son, 
as soon as sufficiently recovered to bear 
removal, should return to Hawley; for 
Mr. Warren’s polities, if he had any, were 
inclined to Toryism, and it is therefore 
lot surprising he should attach con- 
siderable importance to the peculiarly in- 
"igorating properties of the “native air” 
Which his forefathers had breathed for 
many generations. But this could not be 
accomplished at present, and meanwhile, 
we at the window which looked into 

*Pleasant garden, and propped up com- 
ortably with pillows, our hero inhaled 
© Jy 00 means unfragrant atmosphere 


: Hampstead, and, indeed, did not seem 
all auxious to cet away. 
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In fact, every one at his present 
quarters was so bent on making them 
agrecable to him, that it was no wonder 
he viewed the proposed change with re- 
luctance. Mr. Grantham, full of anecdote 
and reminiscences of his past military life, 
would sit opposite to him, and smoke and 
chat for hours; or Miss Jane would sit 
there and progress with the swan with 
a rapidity a promised a speedy com- 
pletion, and it Was in one of these agree- 
able téte-a-tétes that she blushingly ad- 
mitted to him her marriage. 

As frequently as either would Miss 
Kate take the place of honour, and work 
while Frank read, or pretended to read, 
which was much the same thing, only 
pleasanter ; or he feeling tired of furtively 
watching her pretty face. (and he could 
stand a good deal of that sort of thing), 
Kate would sometimes take up the book 
and read to him in her own sweet musical 
voice. 

But in all these conversations there 
was one subject which had ever been 
avoided as if by a tacit agreement: Helen 
Batherley was never named. From mo- 
tives of kindness and of delicacy the cause 
of the young man’s affliction was carefully 
shunned by the others; nor did Warren 
himself seem more disposed to allude 
to it. 

One day, however, the following brief 
conversation passed between Frank and 
Kate Grantham. It was the only occa- 
sion during his stay at that place that he 
was heard to speak of the girl he had 
loved so well. . 

The two were seated at the open win- 
dow, and Miss Grantham had been read- 
ing to the convalescent patient in the 
manner described as her occasional cus- 
tom. She had now desisted and the book 
was closed, for the evening had grown 
dusk. 

They had been sitting several minutes 
in silence. 

Kate,” said the young man at length, 
——you perceive since his illness he had 
dropped the ceremonious “Miss Grant- 
ham”—it is astonishing how a_ little 
nursing in sickness banishes formalities. 

The girl looked up quickly, and asked 
him what he had to say. ie 

“ What—what has become of Helen : 
he asked. 

Kate hesitated, hung her head, and 
seemed to know not what to reply. | ; 

“Tell me what you know, Kate, said 
Frank, calmly; “1 have not dared to ask 
before, but now I have the strength to 
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bear the worst—so tell me. Is—is she 
dead ?” ; 

Still Kate Grantham was silent, and 
averted her face that he might not read 
what there was written; at length she 
answered— 

“No.” 

“ But she is dead to me,” said Frank, 
quietly. ‘‘ Where—where is she, then?” 

The girl looked up at him entreatingly 
as though to beg him not to press his 
queries further; but when he made a 
half-impatient gesture, 

She is in Devonshire,” she replied. 

“Hah!” exclaimed Warren, quickly, 
and with a sharp flash in his eye. “ Well, 
yes; and what else ?” 

‘She is married,” added Kate, with a 
touch of scorn. 

“Tt is well. And to Mr. Sinclair, 1 
suppose ?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl. 

“1 suspected it,” said Frank, quietly. 
‘She has done well; she has obtained a 
position for herself that I could not have 
given,” he added with slight bitterness, 
‘‘and she has cured me!” And then thie 
conversation dropped. 

But though this dialogue was never 
resumed, others of a pleasanter descrip- 
tion were continually transpiring, and 
Warren came unconsciously to look for 
the afternoon or evening chit-chat of 
Kate Grantham with an amount of in- 
terest and pleasure which was truly sur- 
prising, and which would not have been 
the less so to himself had he been meta- 
physical enough to examine his own sen- 
timents in the matter. 

During these interesting rexcontres, 
there was, however, one fact which now 
dawned upon his understanding, and 
which puzzled him amazingly, he had 
never discovered to its full extent before. 
This fact was, that Miss Kate Grantham 
=~ undeniably an astonishingly pretty 
girl, 

‘The more he looked into that gentle 
face, which often and often he fancied he 
caught looking kindly into his, the more 
he became conscious of this truth, and 
the more he was surprised, astonished, 
bewildered. Nor, upon my conscience, 
do I marvel at it, for Kate was a pretty 
girl: I don’t mean to say she was so 
classically beautiful as Helen Batierley, 
nor am I surprised that Warren should 
overlook her modest charms when Helen 
Batherley was there to flash her wit upon 
him, and fascinate the victim of her most 
rare beauty; but now the more brilliant 
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orb was banished from ¢] 
lights of humbler glory a 
shone out. 


“] always thought her a good gi 
her kindness and patience with 9 
he thought; “and I always considered 
her pretty, but really I had no idea she 


/hat a sunny, Smiling 


1€ sphere, the 
nd softer blaze 


was so beautiful. W 
face she has ; what gentle eyes—so meek 
so tender! Upon my word, she is q ber. 
fect angel!” 

Just, however, as Warren came to this 
satisfactory conclusion, and was thinkin 
what a gratifying thing it was to enjo 
such an angel’s society, Charles Batherley 
and the rest of his advisers, to his intense 
chagrin and annoyance, discovered that he 
was so far convalescent that he could now 
return to the salubrious air of Hawley. 

Strangely enough, Warren, contrary to 
the opinion of his father, was energetic 
in his arguments that Hampstead had a 
more salubrious climate of the two, and 
to the surprise of that gentleman—and, 
perhaps, his own—was not backward in 
inventing excuses to delay their depar- 
ture. 

«But, my dear boy,” said Mr. Warren, 
one day, “1 am afraid we must be a ter. 
rible burden to our kind friends.” __ 

“Ah, yes, I am afraid so too,” replied 
Frank, with a sigh; “that scarcely struck 
me before. We will return to Hawley, 
sir, if you please, this afternoon.” 

“St. George, but I say, young map, 
what is that about going to Hawley, and 
burden, and all that rascally stuff?” Mr. 
Grantham cried furiously, as he burst 
upon them like an exploding grenade—le 
having overheard a portion of their con 
versation. rd 

“But, my dear sir—” began dM. 
Warren, deprecatingly. _ 

“Don’t tell me, sir,” interrupted the 
other, stamping, “I know all about 1 
sir; but what I want to know, sir, 1s, what 
you mean by such expressions. Bur . 
quotha! You—you, Francis Warreu, © 
say this!—you, who nearly killed - 
and shot away two of my fingers: 
thought, sir, this might have given e 
some claim upon you. As for you J 
rascal!” he continued, turning to weed 
“J am surprised, young man, tha i 4 
should listen to what he says. Don 
me: hear any more of thus, sir. sant 
my house as long as you are comfortat” 
and when you arn’t—why go, sit, 4 
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hanged to you! 
So another week flew by - en 
Warren was still at Hampstead, 
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his father had returned to Hawley, and 
then the young man felt thoroughly 
ashamed to stay any longer, though one 
camot wonder at Hawley appearing a 
dull and dreary place to change to after 
it, and he accordingly notified his inten- 
tion of proceeding there next day. 

Mr. Grantham acquiesced in this deter- 
mination with grim discontent, and_his 
daughter without any comment upon it at 
all; and Warren prepared to take his 
departure from the hospitable roof, and 
with reiterated expressions of gratitude, 
bade his friends good-bye. 

“You will come and see us again soon, 
Mr. Warren 2” said Kate, as she and her 
father accompanied him to the gate. 

“That I most certainly will,” he re- 
plied, with a vivacity which fully gua- 
ranteed the whole-heartedness of the as- 
surance. 

“St. George, young Warren, if you 
don’t I shall come down to Hawley and 
fetch you,” added Mr. Grantham, dismally 
cheerful. 

“St. George, then, but I wish you 
would,” Frank returned with a hollow 
laugh; “you shouldn’t get away again 
very quickly, [ promise you.” 

The gate closed with a benedictory 
clang behind him, and Warren returned 
to the home of his ancestors. 

+ * * * * & 

In his new life—that of a country gen- 
tleman, with nothing to do but to occupy 
his time in hunting, shooting, and the 
usual pastimes which country gentlemen 
indulge in—Warren often found his time 
hang heavily upon his hands, and some- 
times even regretted the days of bustle 
and mental activity which he had passed 
at the Little Western Silver Mining As- 
sociation in Crosby-square. 

But, to the joy of both his father and 
wicle, he submitted to his destiny with 
regard to Helen Batherley, with a forti- 
tude which amazed, while it delighted 
them. At first, he rarely or never _men- 
tioued her name, but at length he would 
enter into brief conversations about her, 
without displayingany remarkable amount 
of emotion ; indeed, he seemed rather to 
look upon himself as fortunate that things 
had gone no further than they had, and 
to be thankful that Helen was not his 
wife. ‘That last crowning proof of her 
perfidy and unworthiness had opened his 
eyes to the truth, and when he consulted 
his heart he now felt that his infatuated 


love was—as he himself had said it—com- 


pletely és cured.” 
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Frank never cared to mingle much wit!: 
the neighbouring gentry. They were 
honest, straightforward Englishmen, as 
no one could deny, but they were also, 
for the most part, uncommonly unrefined, 
and ill-edueated—except in hounds and 
horse-flesh, and, in short, but little to our 
hero’s taste, especially since his long 
sojourn in London. 

After the first novelty of hunting, 
shooting, &ce. had worn away, he had 
therefore a considerable part of his time 
which he scarcely knew what to do with. 
It is, consequently, not surprising that he 
should very often run up to the Boro’ and 
spend a day or twowith the most cherished 
of all his friends, Charles Batherley. But 
though, I say, it was not surprising that 
he should do this, it would have been very 
surprising, not to say ungrateful—which 
Warren was not—if he had come to sce 
Charles Batherley without tripping it over 
to Hampstead to see Mr. Grantham, and 
his pretty daughter also. 

From the Boro’ to Hampstead was a 
good long walk, and Warren used to walk 
it pretty quickly, which perhaps might ac- 
count for his heart beating most violently 
when he got near Mr. Grantham’s house. 
But that wouldn’t account for the won- 
derful care he displayed in selecting his 
best setting trousers and most becoming 
neck-tie when about to pay this visit, 
would it? Yet so it was, and many a 
jest did Charles Batherley launch at his 
coxcombry for it. 

Having once arrived at Mr. Grantham’s 
there was no telling how many days might 
elapse before he got away again. Mr. 
Grantham and his wife took care it should 
not be too quickly, and Warren, as a 
erateful young man, was naturally willing 
to oblige them. 

Some of the pleasantest days in his life 
were passed with these good people, and 
when, in after years, Warren looked back 
upon them, the recollection brought from 
his lips the melancholy sigh, with whicu 
we ever recall the happy hours of our 
youth. 

For on the bright summer evenings they 
would enjoy the many delightful walks in 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Grantham would, 
of course, pair off with bis spouse, so 
there was no alternative for Frank but to 
do the same with his daughter Kate. 

Whether the conversation carried on by 
the elder couple was lively and interesting, 
I know not, though I should think 1: 
most likely was; but as regards the 
younger ones, I know nothing could have 
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322 
been more productive of enjoyment to 
both. Warren at such times was an ex- 
cellent talker, and his fair companion an 
equally remarkable listener. om 

Every spot of ground in that vicinity 
which he had traversed so often when 
Helen was by his side would awake a string 
of old associations, and it is not strange 
if, in these rambles, he grew romantic 
sometimes. 

Warren did not, however, talk much of 
Helen to his fair companion, and he gene- 
rally found ample matter for amusing con- 
versation without trespassing upon his 
former love. For instance, descriptions 
of Hawley Hall, with its traditions, served 
admirably for a theme. Kate seemed 
never weary of listening to the anecdotes 
of his ancestors, nor their legends, as of 
that of Hubert’s Tower. 

‘‘ How I should like to see all these 
places you tell me of, Mr. Warren!” she 
said on one occasion. 

“T should like that you should see 

them, Kate,” responded the young man, 
his eyes flashing with enthusiasm; “ your 
father has promised me several times that 
you should all come down to Hawley, and 
enable us to requite in some measure— 
at, least in our wishes—the generous hos- 
pitality we have received. I will make 
him give me his soldierly word this very 
night, that when J return home on Tues- 
day, you shall all of you come there with 
me.” 
The precise method that Warren took 
to extort this promise avails little in this 
history: it suffices that the promise was 
obtained. Mr.Grantham’s parole d@’ honneur 
was pledged to that effect, and as a na- 
tural consequence, on the following Tues- 
day Mr. Grantham, with his wife and 
daughter, accompanied Warren by the 
early coach to Hawley, then on foot to 
the Hall, where they were warmly greeted 
by Mr. Warren and his brother Martin, 
the first salutation of Mr. Grantham 
being— 

“Gad, sir, but you see that rascally 
bullet of yours hasn’t killed Jack Grant- 
ham yet. And, St. George! he has 
brought his regiment of females to come 
and besiege this old citadel of yours! 
And gad, sir! but I wish that old Hubert 
—a fine soldierly fellow he looks in his 
portrait—would come and defend it ; for 

{ should consider it an honour, sir, to 
cross swords with such a man.” 
_ “You had better call upon my nephew’s 
ingenious imagination to assist you in 
that,” said Martin, sarcastically ; ‘6 it 
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made his living father murdered - 
deuce is in it if it can’t cae the 
cestor alive and murder you!” “ 
J Ape but 

chuckied the veteran. “ Wh; : 
at Hawley, I think we shall ie en 
without any swords or mundane 6 all 
Eh, Frank—eh, you rascal! jt js you wh 
have brought Jack Grantham and his 
troop down here; and, St. George! you 
must be responsible for their safety.” 

Frank devoutly swore he would, and 
to that end, whenever Kate Grantham 
went for a little walk, he always went 
with her, for fear of any harm oceurrin 
to her. The Granthams remained at the 
Hall for more than a fortnight. There 
were plenty of delightful walks on every 
hand—walks by the side of brooks, ot 
the more pretending river—by ancient 
ruins replete with some romantic legend 
—walks, where you came plump upon a 
rustic stile, on which you might rest if 
weary—walks, indeed, just such as two 
young persons like Kate and Frank would 
know how to make the most of. 

And of course, knowing all these de. 
lightful retreats better than anyone, it 
was Warren’s bounden duty to take his 
fair guest and show them her; to point 
out their beauties, and expatiate upon 
them. All this Frank did most honestly; 
and one evening when the red sun was 
sinking behind the old church, he— 

# # # * 

I do not profess to be a classic. Greek 
is indeed Greek to me; but I remember 
to have read in the Spectator, I think, 
how the ancient writers of tragedies, Eu- 
ripides and Sophocles, showed a masterly 
delicacy in their plays, as when they had 
to consummate their deeds of horror, they 
supposed the revolting act to be com 
mitted behind the scenes. 

I admire this method much, and att 
upon it. Not, thank Heaven, that I have 
any tragic deed to write; far fromit. But 
look you, dear reader, too much lore, 
romance, and such like nonsense, 18 & 
much to be avoided as the shedding o 
too much blood. 

Close thy book, O prompter !—blow 
the whistle,—ring the bell; our comedy 
is ended, let the curtain fall—To spé 
the epilogue is all that now remalbs. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


HAPPINESS. 


- story is now told. The net is woven ; 
: 4 is spun; the last link of the 
chain is welded, and falls clanking from 
the anvil. It isa golden circlet—so small, 
‘ndeed, that it cam serve no other purpose 
chan to bind two loving hearts together 
at Hymen’s altar. — 

Warren picked it up, however, and 
sneaked off with it to Hawley church, as 
‘ull of blushes as—as Kate Grantham, 
and looking as sheepish in the face as 
if he were going to do something he was 
ashamed of. To what other purpose than 
to place it on Kate Grantham’s finger he 
could have applied that golden circlet, I 
know not. It was too small for anythiag 
except a wedding-ring, and a great deal 
1o0 large for any female finger save the 
tiny digit of Kate. 

It would have been a thousand pities 
to have lost it, and so Kate decked her- 
self out in white, which flowed as grace- 
fully about her form as everything she 
wore kivariably did; she surmounted her 
head with a wreath of orange blossoms, 
and Warren put the ring on the maiden’s 
inger with all due ceremony. 

How the church-bells rang, and how, 
when the bridal party came out of the 
porch, the villagers strewed flowers in 
their pathway, I mean to say nothing; 
nor of the mighty revels which followed 
at Hawley Hall, in the confusion of which 
one of the bridesmaids lost her heart irre- 
coverably to the bridegroom’s man. If I 
were to tell you how the farmers and the 
“Sporting gentry” thereabouts enjoyed 
themselves, and all that they did and said, 
‘ud how the humbler villagers and pea- 
santry (if I may apply such a word to the 
ower agriculturists of England) enjoyed 
themselves, and all that they did and 
istened, I should fill volumes with writing 
that had nothing to do with Warren, and 
80 [hold my hand. 

Mr. Grantham was naturally proud of 
rs daughter, and vowed she looked 
‘iarming; which she certainly did, add- 
ng that, “Gad! the puss looked just as 
ier mother did ;” which, at least if true, 
Was certainly complimentary to the young 
ady’s maternal parent. Mr. Grantham 
perceived this as soon as he uttered it, 
ind Conscious that praise bestowed upon 
* Urst wife could not be very gratifying 
) &@ second, he consequently redoubled 


us affectionate attention to the ci-devant 
Miss Jane. 
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In the latter part of the day, when 
Mr. Grantham was warmed with wine, he 
made many little witticisms appropriate 
to the occasion, which, however, as they 
were more remarkable for pointedness 
than refinement, I do not see the neces- 
sity of their appearing here; and so the 
wedding-day passed away as_ blithely 
and briefly as such things will. 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Grantham never 
had any family of their own, the disap- 
pointment this fact must have caused 
them was considerably mitigated by the 
numerous progeny with which Kate, in 
course of years, presented Warren. Mrs. 
Grantham lavished those affections which 
she would have bestowed upon her own 
offspring—if she had ever had any—upon 
them, and her husband felt almost con- 
soled in the same way. 

This, indeed, may account for that 
lady and gentleman quitting Hampstead 
and taking up their abode near Great 
Hawley, which latter fact may also in its 
turn explain how it was that Warren’s 
eldest child—a handsome boy—declared 
“he'd be a soldier.” 

As for Charles Batherley, his “ prac- 
tice” prospered amazingly; and though 
he and Mary had rather a larger family 
than Warren and Kate, inasmuch as the 
former had no less than two babies’ 
“start,” the natural fecundity of the 
Boro’, in the way of infants, and the na- 
tural unhealthiness of the neighbourhood 
to sicken them when they came, produced 
the young doctor an adequate income to 
support his own,—albeit the equally na- 
tural poverty of the same place left 
about fifty per cent. of his claims un- 
aid. 

If the reader wonders what became of 
Mrs. Batherley, I can only say that shortly 
after the marriage of her daughter to 
Sir Edgar Sinclair, she started off bag 
and baggage to Pengollen, and there 
took up her final residence ; so if notlung 
more were to be added, it might reason- 
ably be guessed Sir Edgar’s life did not 
pass quite smoothly nor pleasantly. In- 
deed, [I have been informed that, on one 
occasion, so exasperated was he with his 
mother-in-law, that he threatened to send 
her back again even quicker than she 
came. But he, poor man, was Iur » . 
purpose, as the reader knows, and what 
chance could he have of fulfilling his 
threat against such a woman as Mrs. 
Batherley, with Helen to back her: 

Of Helen I know but little, nae to 
that little will I do more than just allude. 
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Her life—the early part of it, after her 
marriage at least—was one which, as she 
aimed at ambition and not happiness, 
might have even contented her. Of her 
later career I know nothing. The ambi- 
tion which inspired her, and which, had 
she not been thoroughly heartless, might 
have now been satisfied, only expanded 
with success. Her new position only 
placed her amidst new temptations, and 
the woman who would sacrifice every 
uoble sentiment and moral duty for the 
mere aggrandizement of her fortunes, as 
she approaches nearer and nearer the 
vortex of utter debasement, will scarcely 
hesitate to take the leap. 

And now I have nothing more to say. 
Were I to trace the lives of those who 
have figured on this canvas (with the 
exceptions of which I have just spoken), 
and were I to turn from group to group 
and represent them, as through fleeting 
years I found them, the pictures 1 should 
draw would be of happiness and holy love. 

Of groups of happy, well-known 
faces, the chief would be, perhaps, a 
tranquil, homely scene—a man, still 
young and handsome, seated by his dear 
wife’s side; and then to show how prat- 
tling children clustered round their knees, 
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and gambolled in their inn 
infant joys—how from the line al Pw 
youthful dame he snatched a kiss re te 
with chastity, and how the a 
welled up and sparkled in her centle = 
as she responded with a look of tender. 
ness and love. * 
Again, how aged men would sit beside 
the crackling fire, warming their hands 
to make the chilly blood once more flog 
freely—how the white beards of these 
old men would nod, as garrulously ther 
talked and laughed, and memories of 
other days came stealing on then— 
how through the smoky haze their pipes 
emitted, the past in all the hopeful 
tints they’d viewed it—as then the future 
stood revealed; and one would tell of 
deeds of daring done, of British pluck 
and bravery, and heroes who had fallen 
in their country’s cause at—Salamanca. 
And then how they would bide the 
coming time—the time which comes toall 
so swiltly—when battles, wars, and gory 
fields shall be no more, and they should 
bow their heads to sleep the sleep of 
holy peace, leaving their younger com- 
rades to grow to mighty men of war, to 
shout their cries of triumph or defeat, 
and in their turn at last to follow them. 





HERE’S A HEALTH TO KING CHRISTMAS. 


Henxr’s a health to King Christmas, to merry King Christmas, 
With his mistletoe, holly, and bay ; 
His fun-dimpled old face, his good homely old ways, 


His jests and his laughter gay. 


Light-hearted let’s meet him, and right joyously greet him, 
And all loyally treat him whilst here ; 

Old hoary December, his advent, remember 
Comes round but once in a year. 


For the songs that he sings us, the friends that he brings us, 
And his stores of provisions and fun; 
With hearts light and merry let’s toast him in sherry, 


Let’s drink to him every one. 


Here’s a health to King Christmas, to merry King Christmas, 
With his mistletoe, holly, and bay ; 
Tlis fun-dimpled old face, his good homely old ways, 


His jests and his laughter gay. 


‘A JAGO 


I. H. 
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wo MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS INVALIDS’ AND INFANTS’ FOOD, 


REVALENTA ARABICA, 


IELDS three times more assimilating and strengthening nourishment than 
the best meat, and restores perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, 
refreshing sleep, functional regularity, aud energy to the most disordered or enfeebled ; removing 
speedily and ¢ffectually indigestion (dyspepsia), cough, asthma, consumption, habitual constipa- 
tion, diarrhea, all gastric derangements, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervousness, 
biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, diphtheria, catarrhs, colds, influenza, noises in the 
head and ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleep- 
lessness, acidity, palpitation of the heart, heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, 
nausea and sickness even in pregnancy or at sea, sinking fits, bronchitis, scrofula, tightness of the 
chest, pains at the pit of the stomach and between the shoulders, &. It is the best food for 


Invalids in all complaints, and admirably adapted to rear Infants with. 








We quote a few out of 60,000 Cures. 


Cure No. 52,422.“ Bridge House, Frimley, Surrey.—Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, singing in the ears, constipation, debility, shortness 
of breath, and cough, have been removed by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, liver, stomach, 
head, and ears are all right, my hearing perfect, and my recovery is a marvel to all my 
acquaintances.—Jamrs Rozerts, Timber Merchant.” 

Cure No. 49,832.—Of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cnet, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting, Maria Joly, of Wortham Ling, 

orfolk. 

Cure No. 54,816, from the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone Rectory, near Fakenham, 
Norfolk.—‘‘In all cases of indigestion, and particularly when the liver is more than usually 
affected, I consider it the best of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and makes it flow, in cases 
which would not admit of mercury in any shape. In short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its 
earliest and best symptoms. You can make what use you please of this communication.—I am, 
gentlemen, &c., James T, CaMPBELL.” 

“Nazing Vicarage, near Waltham Cross, Herts, September 9th.—Sir, I have been suffering 
at least seven years, in the prime of life, from the following complaints, viz.—indigestion, ner- 
vousness, headaches, inflammation and gatherings, low spirits, general debility, sleeplessness, 
and delusions ; and, during all that time, I have required every year so much medical attendance 
that I have been almost ruined by doctors’ bills. Sinee I -have taken your valuable Health- 
restoring Food, I enjoy good nights, better spirits, and have no more gatherings or inflammations. 
My strength has of course returned, and I have not been disturbed by any nervous fancies.— 


Euizasetu J acogs.” 
_ “South Brent, Somerset, July 25, 1860.—Sir, I thank God and. yourself. I believe my 
little girl, who was suffering from dropsy, would not be alive now had it not been for your 
Revalenta Food. She is now free from. all symptoms of, dropsy, and very hearty at her 
meals.—Mrs, E. Cox.” - RG eg ; 

Cure No. 54,796.—“ Alderley, Cheshire, Oct. 16, 1860.—Sir, -since taking your Food I feel 
much better, and have gained ter pounds of flesh within three months,—Joun ULDHAM. 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart. de Decies, Lord Lieutenant 
: ~ County of Waterford: ‘‘I have derived much benefit from your excellent food.—STUART 
E Dectes, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Waterford.” “8 

Cure No. 54,816,"—** Tittenson, Oct, 25, 1860.—I eannot sufficiently express my grati- 


t . . ) failed. I can now rest 
ude for the benefit I have derived from it after every other mene PE take oy ge-vtpend 


very well at night, my appetite is perfectly restored, the pai “i 
quite gone, and I am fast ne strength and flesh. ” Tf your Food was better rie iP gowete 
it would save many thousand lives which are destroyed recklessly by poisonous drugs, 

families would be saved from utter ruin.—Mrs, A. OWEN.” 


CRE 9d. ; 21b., 43. 64. ; 
— Food saves fifty times its cost in other remedies ; is sold in mepeggense oy e wary Order by 
b., 228.; 241b., 40s. The 12]b. and 241b. Canisters carriage-free O% MYCN. “paris. and 12, Rue de 
BARRY DU BARRY & Co.. 77 Regent Street, London; 26, lace hegre ee Street; also PurLvirs 
Empereur, Brussels ; Fortnum & Mason, 1#2, Piccadilly ; ABBISS, 61, G ; 

°.5 and all respectabie Grocers and Cheniists in every Town. 
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J..W. BENSON, 
WATCH. AND CLOCK MAKE 


BY WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT TO. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Begs ‘respectfully to invite’ the attention of the n6 eee 
and gentry to his new premises at ee is 


25, OLD BOND STREET, 


tured expressly for i establishment, and comprise n 
only J. W. BEnson’s Ss own,prowuctions, but. a very choice 
selection from the factories of Geneva. 4 
Bronzes are:from designs. by many of the most celebrated a 
artists; among others, Pradier, Carrier, Rosa Bonheur, 3 
&c., &c., while the execution is in all respects worth} 
the reputation of the designer. E 
J. W. Benson would also-beg respectfully to state | 
the stock will include a very handsome assortment of Silver I 


in all respects, more ith ip in the two great essentials—|_ 
“beauty of design and excellence of workmanship.” | 144 
The Jewellery Department will be found replete vith: 
a choice assortment of novelties, ‘and ‘will . receive from; 4 
J. W. Benson an equal amount of attention with the’other 
branches of his business. : 





= OLD BOND STREET, W.. 


MANUFACTORY :° 


LUDGATE HILL, pig Oe, 








